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PREFACE. 


When th% History of Sir C. Napier^s Congest 
of Scind* was publisAied, an account of his after- 
administration in that country was promised as 
a sequel ; hence the present work, which includes 
also his campaign against the hillmen of Cutchee. 
It is dedicated, as the History of the Cohquest 
was, to tbe British people, because from the people 
only can support be fooked for against the un- 
ceasing efforts made to suppress the just claims of 
a victorious gcsroral, and successful* administrator, 
{o the applause of his countrymeip. \ But to obtain 
that support ihgenuously, the* man’s thoughts as 
well as his actions should he made known with all 
integrity— wherefore his opinions of government 
generally, of particular systems, and his views and 
feelings on every important* qecasiOn, have been, 
where the necessity of compre^ipn would admit, 
recorded in his own words. . . 

A mofe artful structure of cpmf>oskion might have 
been adopted to the advantage of the writer; but 
the original turn of genius, the natural temper and 
unsophisticated character of Sir C. Napier could not 
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then have been presented with such naked honesty : 
nor could he be in any way |o successfully defended 
from slanderers as by letting the reader hear him 
think aloud. Many of his opinions, thus recorded, 
will howef^ be misunderstooHI, if taken other- 
wise tbftn ag ^plications to the peculiar customs 
and prejudices of the pec^le he was dealing with. 
He might, for exa^^le, be supposed to advocate 
military in preference to «»vil government, if his 
reasoning on that head was not entirely dependent 
on fhe exigencies of a recent cpggdest over a 
violent, warlike race, which* was to be* at once 
controlled and civilized. In like manner his 
objection to the employment of civil servants, if 
not* read with reference to the particular state of 
aiiairs*at the time, and especial reference to his 
conviction, that the system of civil admiiistration 
established in India was e&entially vicious as 'w^ell 
as inapplicable to the condition of Scinde, would 
seem to imp})b an indiscriminate* contempt for all 
civil servants ^d*all civil government. But tliis 
would t>e entirely opposed to his >eal sentiments, 
and to his practice ; fosrall his efforts were directed 
so to use his military power as in the shortest time 
to render the Scindian population fitted to receive 
and willing to uphqj^ civil institutions, of which 
he laid the founda^ons. How be performed that 
difficult task this work will show; and also the 
many obstaclesvop^bs^d to his success ; fo:^ he was 
not a man working with and sustained by power — 
the flame of his genius burst upwards through the 
official ashes heaped to keep it down. Military 
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despotism had no part in his scheme of government 
bejond the first necessi^: and it may be here 
stated as a fiust honourable to both, that his 
successor, Mr. Pringle, a Company’s civil servant, 
zealous and of a juSt disposition, after .1^0 years’ 
experience voluntarily profferdd an T acknowledg- 
ment of the great capacity for civil government 
evinced in Sir G. Napier^s Scindj^in institutions. 



NOTICE. 


The cmthor hcmmg reserved to himeeJf the right 
of gvomg permisaion to tramlate this work into 
OermoMi has done so, and it will be intmediately 
published in Cfermany under that authorization. 



SIE CHAllLES l<(APIE>’Si, 

A])MINISTRATI0^1 QF SCINDE. 


CHAPTER 1. 


When Shere Mohamed^ called the Lion^ was defeated 
near Hyderabad^ his vanquisher puhhcly declared thSit 
another shot would not be fired. This was ridiculecf as a 
vain hoast^Vbut it proved a sound prediction^ and well 
founded on the following considerations. 

A country peopled by distinct races^ having different 
rehgions and opposing interests, (K)uld not furnish either 
the passions or the fhfterial means for a protracted contest 
under misfortune. Th^Scindian propix^ t^e cultivator of 
the soil, was butvon oppressed bpndsman, an unarmed 
slave, and the destruction of the |uneers was his deliver- 
ance. The Hindoos, numerous, timid, and of a faith con- 
demned by Beloochee and Scmdian ahke, were an isolated 
plundered people and sure to accept peace with protection. 
The Bdoochees only had an inte^irt to prolong the war ; 
for having been habitually oppressors they desired to 
maintain their profitable ascendant ^sition. But they 
had lost great battles, their trem\jfy had been taken, 
six of their princes were captives,«uid thcfir political and 
military organization was so shattered they could not take 
the field again for regular war&re, while the diversity of 
religion and interests was a sure bar to any general insur- 
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CHAP. I. gent resistance. Moreoirer^ the Bdooch polity was feudal^ 
1943. and its natural tendenqr to disunion was augmented in 
Scinde^ because the sirdara and chiefs owed service to 
many heads^-^'— each ameer bemg sovereign — and though 
tibeir princes hved in fEunihes and even in the same for- 
tresses^ it jyas in hatred^ agreeing in nothmg save to oppress 
their sulyedts jmd turn the land they misgoverned into a 
wildemess £>r hunting. 

Mohamed^ the Lion of ISd^perpoore^ was the hardiest of the 
Talpoorees^but heh^been signally defeated at Hyderabad. 
At Meeanee he ha<^ot fo^ht at*all^ dnd his faihng to 
^ do so^ though caused partly by the rapidity of the English 
leader^ resulted chiefly from a miscalculation«/)f chances 
anS^ advantages ; for^ Sobdar excepted^ ^£e ameers had 
been to him always mimical^ %uid he^ thinlsmg hke all 
of his race the British <K>uld not stand before the fierce 
swordsmen gathered on that fatal fields moved slowly. 
Victory he knew would render the other Talpoor princes 
more insolently encroaching towards himself^ and he "re- 
servelQ his contingent force of twelve thousand warriors 
entire^ to mfluence the after-arrangements. fVhile on the 
march he heard with astoniAsnent that the battle was lost 
and the Talpoor dynasty overthrown; whereupon, falling 
back to Meerpoore, he offered peace, yet msmcerely and 
only to gam filne for collecting all his bwn feudatories and 
rallymg the fii^ti^ from Meeand^. But though a tempo- 
rary union of the tnbe^ had taken place before that battle, 
old feuds were not forgoti^eu, and only the Lhugarees and 
Nizamarees, under the l^tdmg of Ahmed Khan, the chief 
who assailed the residency, joined him m mass ; the others 
hdd aloof, or came with broken numbers, for they httle 
love towards him, a^d ^six thousand of their bravest were 
stretched in death on the gory banks of the JPullaallee. 

Great was the ISioxt^s intrepidity to hft his Btandliiipd amidst 
all this carnage ai^ «terror, defying the conqueror in the 
very heat and flush ofr victory, when by merely remaining 
quiet he might have retained m safety his dominions and dig- 
nity ; and had this gallant effort been made from national 
feeling, the EnglMi leader would have felt it a pamful duty 
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to strike the Tsliant priaoe. But the dehTerauoe of aa chap. l. 
expressed people, and the safetpi of the -whole Christiaa 
commimily in India, Iheu serionidj menaced the recent 
Mahometan success at Cabool, were in one and the same 
scale with the interests of his country and the hononr of 
hu army, while in th') other were only gallantry and 
tyranny — ^wherefore he smote the amaer as he had 
smitten the first, renewing the terrom of Mdeaaee and ren- 
dering them inddible. o 

Shere Mohamed, thus stricken, (^guld not become the 
leader of a protracted warfiire, and indeed many chiefii 
and sirdars had abandoned his cause between the two^ 
battles, pftriGq^^ their salaam, or fealty, to tite Eng^h 
leado:, who treated them so as to excite hope for the 
future and astifie any luftJng attachment to the fallen 
dynasty; no difficult matter; for though it came -within 
the TUpoor sirdars’ notions of honour to uphold the 
fiunily sovereignty while any of the princes struggled in 
the field, there was no attainment of that kind betwdbn 
the ameers and their feudatory chiefe. As plinces 
they had waited for the Talpooree dynasty, not for the 
interest^ of the Belooch ihce; and the Wter had as- 
sembled in arms neither firom personal attachment nor 
from national feding, for bring recent and isolated con- 
querors th^ had*dOminion without a cduntry. Thqr 
wqre moved to fight Vjr religious hatvpd Vnd a desire to 
maintain their pow«r of plundering and oppressing; their 
pride and cupidity being excited jjy the Affghan successes. 

" We are braver and more numerous than the warriors 
under Ackbar at Cabool ” was their cry, "the Feiin^ees 
at Sukkur and Kurrachee are not so many as those he 
killed : no, not by half < why theiv,S^ould we not destroy 
them also?” 

Now tlNk battles of Meeanee and itjrdhrabad dissipated 
all this s^ettmg fierceness, and Sfr jp. Napier, fudging 
that having found him too strong ih battld thqr would, 
beneficence followed victory, prefer his rule to that of the 
ameers, resolved to treat them with a munificent libe- 
rality. Those who submitted, soon discovered that their 
jf B 2 
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CHAP. 1. bravery in figbt was a recommendation ; and they felt his 
generosity was innate^ net assumed^ when they saw the cap- 
tive ameers^ from whom nothmg was to be gained^ treated 
with a respectful and forbearing humanity even while 
their conduct was dangerous and offensive. Moreover^ 
’ the great sirdars and chieftains^ those who were still in 
arms gnd those who^had submitted^ were for the most 
part at feud wfth the •Lord of Meerpoore^ and m a man- 
ner absolved from fealty towards the other ameers by 
reason of their cap|^ty^ wherefore it was reasonable to 
suppose they would^ if their^own possessions and dignities 
' were assured^ make4:heiT salaams m good faith. 

These considerations led the English leader ^ look on 
the Lion as an isolated chief whose bravest followers had 
fallen in battle^ leaving him without material resources 
for regular warfare^ and without mduence beyond his own 
feudatories — as one also^ who^ notwithstanding the great- 
ness of his mind^ despaired of success from irregular war- 
faS'e^ because his flight had been to the desert when aU his 
insuiTectional resources were m the Delta. For there 
was his richest territory^ there his modE numerous 
feudatones ; and the countryUtself was so intersei^ed with 
canals^ so dotted with forts, so overspread with unhealthy 
marshes, that difficulties almost insuperable at that time 
would have opposed the progress of l!he British, more espe- 
cially durmg the,*inundation whfch was close at hand. 
To fly from such a l^u* was to say lope was lost, and 
formed one of the m^y reasons which prompted the 
confldent assertion that the conquest of Semde was 
effected by the battle of Hyderabad so far as arms were 
concerned. It was the prediction of a sagacious mmd, 
not an idle boast, an^wh^n the government of the country 
was conferred on him. Sir C. Napier evinced the smeenty 
of his conviction by proceedmg at once to estabhsh a 
polity vffiich made jifl distmction between the;vanquiBhed 
Bdoochees and the ^delivered races of Scindees and 
Hindoos. 

Having fixed notions of government, he rejected the 
vulgar opinion that Indian statesmen were to be guided 
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by something occult and peculiar, not by great principles CHAP. I. 
based on the common nature of man. Condemning the 
qrstem of the East Indian Company, he applied to that 
body the poet’s character of Lord Bacon, at once the 
meanest greatest of manMnd, and thus analyzed its pohcy 

''To the genius of some goyemors-generaf^^and some 
military commanders, and to the Constant braver^ of the 
troops, belongs all the greatness ; to the Courts of 
Direction, designated by Lord Wellesley as the ' igwmx- 
nious tyrants of the ^East/ aU the^ieanness. Not that 
directors have been personally less honourable than otheie^ 
gentlemen, but that they are always m a false position, as 
merchants raring a vast and distant empire solely for iSieir 
private advantage. Nosman ever seeks to be a director 
from mere patriotism or thirst for mihtary glory unac- ^ 
companied by pecuniary profit ; and hence, when the 
Court does send out a governor-general of great mind, 
which 18 not often nor willingly done, it treats him as if 
he were unworthy to possess power at all. This is Katural. 

Their objd^s are not alike. His wiU be the welfare, the 
aggrandizement, the unity of a hundred and twenty millions 
of peo{lle committed to his charge ; theirs the obtaining 
all possible profit from the labour of those people. If the 
safety of their empire demands a war the directors object ; 
not as it inflicts misery, but havmg personally a brief 
{enure of power ^they dread loss of ](irofit. feeling 

has always led them to quarrel with their best govemors- 
general. The merchant, unaflie to distmguish between 
wars for self-preservation and co^uest, objects to both as 
lessemng immediate gain ; and it must be admitted that the 
former has in India always involved the latter.” 

" The mercantile spirit weakens If it does not altogether 
exclude noble sentiments, and the^disectors have always 
regarded their armies with a sinister look. The bravery 
and devotion of their troops, no^ their own commercial 
skill and enterprise, have expanded their original small 
settlement on the Hooghly to a mighty empire ; and yet 
on every accession of territory the soldier has been treated 
as unfit to govern what his sword hod won ; on each new 

•N- 
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CHAP I. acquisition a civil estabbslunent has been fEutened, incon- 
graent with tiiie military barbarism of the people to be 
governed but fulfiUing the conditions of patronage and 
profit which make the Direction an object of desire. For 
those civil servants l^ve much higher salaries and allow- 
ances thaq^the mihtary servants have^ and the proprietors’ 
dividenfis a^ thus levered as the directors’ patronage 
becomes augmented^ the true nature of the transaction 
being covered by loud protestations against all wars.” 

''In this mann^a^dous drde df policy is completed^ 
^md a solution fun^hed o^ that seeming paradox^ that 
while the instructions issued by the directors for the 
gov0mment of the East have always beeif^S^erate and 
oppo&ed to aggrandizement by war^ their empire has been 
contmually augmented by arms and little or nothing has 
been efiected for the welfare of the people. The truth 
being, that men momentarily possessed of power at home 
object to war lest it should diminish immediate profits; 
but uiien the soldier has won new dominions the suc- 
cessors of those ephemeral sovereigns hastilj^'^ther the 
private advantages. They denounoe war notwithstanding, 
because it is easy and gracefid to be philanthjbpic in 
words ; and the topic furnishes convenient arguments for 
supplanting tba military by civil establishments to the 
advancement of thejy own private family interests.” 

"AU^this IS detrimental to the Company’s general 
mterests ; for those civil servants are, with splendid 
exceptions, ignorant of prmciples, devoid of busmess 
habits, and therefore wasteful of the new resources. The 
more experienced men naturally abide by their old high 
and lucrative officesj^with the details of which they are 
familiar, and dedine fiew duties in perhaps insalubrious 
localities and amongst a people with whose language and 
customs they are unaccpiaint^. Wherefore nepotism works 
firedy, and young, aSd #ften veiy incapable men^ are sent 
to acquire experience and fortunes at the expense of the 
proprietors’ dividends, by misgoverning newly conquered 
territories. Unknowing how to rule even a settled 
country, thqr have to create every branch of administra- 
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turn, sod miut .neoeanrify manipulate TougUy, and aa it CHAP.lT 
were with homy hands when thb mcest tonch is easenlaal 
— nift^HliTig arbitrarily add ignorantly with social and 
fififtiminl affairs where error may give mortal offence^ where 
parsimony may be folly and extravaganoe madness.” 

This picture of thff civil service in India has been cm* 
firmed by the Honourable Mr. Shore — ftae <ff the body 
and wdl acquainted with his subject — an honest bene- 
volent man, whose ei^KMirion} published in 1837, has never 
been controvei;^; /dthough he hgaeffsced the directors^ 
pretenrions to moderation #nd jusnfefi, by showing that 
their public instmctians, so lauded'for their ethics, have 
invariably 'hqpn neutralized by an appended provydon, 
that nothing was -to be^ of force which tended to lower 
dividends.* Sir C. Napier, because he accepted Mr. Share's 
exposition as coinciding with his own observation, has 
been called an enemy to all civil servant^ and has from 
many of them suffer^ wrong ; but he only condenmed 
a [^stem under which the best must misgovern, aa 
founded op fidse principles. PersonaUyhe judges the civil 
service to l)e like all other bodies, furnishing good and bad, 
clever •and foolish persons*; and he has always been glad 
to act with those of sound heads and honourable views, 
though he refiisq^^to bend his expenenq^ of mankind to 
newspaper dictation, |nd the narrow copceit of men who 
assume that loi^; residence in the East (Xinfers an other- 
wise unattainable* capacity for Indian government. 

Spuming such arrogance, hea remarked— that length 
of residence and sensual indulgence weakened body and 
mind, and give only aptness for official details without 
enlargement of ideas; and most of those persons, gene- 
ralized as 'Old Indians,' because ria^^ve worn out origin- 
ally vigorous appetites and feeble gui\4a while mqoying 
lai^ salaries and the adulation of black derl^ who do 
all their dsities, imagine they only knoirthe,East. Despising 
and avoiding the society of the natives, th^ yet pretend 
to know the characters of those natives, and call them- 
selves the Statesmen of India! There are however 
amongst those vegetations of a rank soil, men who do study 
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GHAP. I. the people^ who know tibeir customs and their history, 
applying minds of a higlf order and powerful energies to 
their work ; and pre-eminent lu that class are the unco- 
yenanted servants whose enterprise has brought them in 
mature life to India — ^men who cannot live in luxurious 
ease, and t&erefore the most valuifele of the Coinpany^s 
dqpendant^/^ * • 

That the people of India had feelings in common with 
the rest of the human race 4he new governor thought no 
fidlacy, and he imagin|0l two years m^ht suffice to fill any 
head with all the l&iowledge qf peculiar customs necessary 
fi)r modifying general* principles which nature deigned it 
to CHpitain. With those notions he classed ap/. epitomized 
the character and interests of thejpeople under his govern- 
ment in the following manner. 

'^The money-seeking Hmdoo goes about all eyes, and 
with fingers supple as his conscience, robbmg everybody by 
subtlety as the Beloochee robs them by force. To him 
the copqnest must be as a feast and a blessing of grace.^^ 

" The Scmdee, strox^ and handsome, is m^olent firom 
the oombmed efiPect of heat and slavery , but^e has fine 
natural qualities, and his bondage being of recent date he 
may be reclaimed and fitted for independence — ^to him 
also the conquest is a blessmg, and it sl^ be my business 
to make it a fea%t.^' ^ 

The Belooc]fee,«{hough fierce and habituated to acquire 
property by violence, i8*shrewd, and h& a strong though 
savage sense of digmty^and honour according to the 
customs of his race. A combination of coercion, of re- 
spectful treatment, of generosity and temptation, may 
therefore bend him to better habits, without breaking the 
chivalric spirit which^is •now his best quality. He fought 
desperately for thp qpieers, because to fight and plunder 
was his vocation ; but neither he nor his particular chief, 
nor the ameers,^ fought from national feeling; (Education 
and habit have divested all three of patriotism in the 
European sense. The Beloochee warrior loves his race, his 
tribe, not the general community, which he regards but as 
a prey and spoil. The chiers allegiance to the sovereign 
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being feudal is slight^ and the more easily snapped^ because CHAP« 
the ameers^ personally odious^ are captLves ; a consider- 
ation of weight in all coftntries, but especially so in the 
Eastj where the fealty is to the throne not the person/’ 

Strongest of the influences which brought the wamors 
to battle was their natural flerceness^ excited by unbounded 
confidence of success and the hopebof plimdenflg^ army 
more affluent than that which had«been desji^iled the year 
before in Affghanistan. But there was also latent fear. 

For conscious pf thpir own ferocims design to massacre 
every European m Scinde^ ^hey thou^t the Enghsh had 
discovered the project — as indeed Ifliey had — and meaneS. 
to revengu<«\|| in kind. They had seen them in gieace^ 
under the mask of treaties^ seize Sukkur^ Bukkur and 
Kurrachee^ and naturalfy concluded they would go fiirther 
in war^ and either slay all the Beloochees or reduce them 
to the grovellmg condition they had themselves reduced 
the Scmdees. With men of this temper a change of 
dynasty will be httle regarded if their own digmties and 
possessioipi are respected , and as it is a desire to obtain 
property, ind not any abstract love of glory which impels 
them Jto war, their contempt for industry may be abated 
by the attraction of honest gams — ^when debarred of profit 
by violence they jnll seek it in commerce ^d agriculture, 
if openings are furnished to them.” ^ 

• To meet the requirements of tKese different races in 
the present circftmstances my policy must be, while fast- 
ening on the country a strong ipiibtary gripe, to apply all 
softening and healing measures to the vanquished race, 
all protective and encouraging measures to the hberated 
populations — ^to make strong even-handed justice be uni- 
versally felt — to draw forth the abipldant natural resources 
of the country, and repair the temple evils of the ameers’ 
misgovemmeut. The trading Hmdoo will then attach 
himself ip a system which protects kis calhng and opens a 
wider scope for its exercise. He '^lU for his oivn sake give 
timely intelligence of designs to restore the oppressive 
yoke of the Beloochees, and the nch Banians have a won- 
derful knowledge of aU that is passing.” 
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•• iSie Sdndian cnltiTator will not be less eamest to 
support a government wbidi raises biw to independence, 
and enooorages bis labour on a^grateful soil ; and be is not 
deficient in strength of body or spirit to defend himself 
against attmnpts to renew his bondage. He may also be 
stirred if nocessary again^ Bdoodt ascendancy through 
the KallerA' prince, whckis alive and not without influence 
over the taraia subjects of his flunily. Besiding in the 
Punjaub, he has claimed of me the restoration of his 
dominions, offering h^ the revenues joid igagnificent pre- 
sents; but afiairs ifCtoeing ii^a state to require his inter- 
ference, my reply was, ""When you can give back the livesbf 
my qpldiera who fell in battle to dethronj^e ameoi^ 
can Tej^j tiie expenses of the war and furnish a tribute, 
we will negotiate.'” 

With these views. Sir Charles Napier, who had all his 
life studied the great principles of government, and in 
Cqphalonia tested his theoretic convictions by successful 
practice soon firamed a pohtieal edifice of which justice 
and diligence were the beams and jointings. Nor did he 
lose time in mce consideration of the ultimate appearance 
of his work ; for he thoi^ht delay in satisfying the -minds 
of the Scindian and Belooch races as to their condition 
under the conq\^t, might produce a partisan warfore more 
costly and dangei^us than any momentary defect m his 
plan of government.!" Hence, while his cannon still re- 
sounded'on the banks of the Indus, he had'made known that 
all persons, whether of high or low degree, were confirmed 
for the time, and would be so permanently, according to 
their bdiaviour, in the employments th^ held under the 
ameers ; and that all rights and possessions would be safe 
firom confiscation, savd (those of the people who contrary 
to the feith of natipn^ had assailed the residency. Then 
as governor he made his prodamation of conquest, diort 
and decisive. "^lie^Wpoors have been overthrown by 
the British and are d^hroned — Scmde belongs to them 
no longer. All revenues paid to the ameers are now to 
be paid to the English. Hitherto toned men have been 
treated as soldiers fitting by the orders of their masters. 
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From tMs time forward armed mea assembled dull be 
treated as robben and outlaws. Slavery k abolidied 
tfaroof^ont the laad^ and all pec^e are invited to retam 
and live peaceably at tbdr bomes.” And this wdl-judged 
general system of conciliation was supported by a very subtle 
and s^igiuaofns stroke df policy; for finding the numerous 
tenants and debtors of the ameers vsere in^enti&l persons, 
he released thmn from thdr liabihties, obforvii^;, that 
"between a ruler vrith a d^ge and one with an iron 
sceptre there i|ould«be no hesitstito, and the cause of 
thdr creditors vronld be pemanentiySikndoned." 

Lord iiUenborongh, judging that & government s^ing* 
ingfrom cont^est and to be administered by the conquecw 
should fin a time at least,be sustained by the sword, made 
that of Scifide military and despotic ; and the new governor 
immediately announced "that the conquest of a country 
was suffident convulsion for any people to endure, without 
adding thereto abrupt innovations on thdr social habits; 
wherdore no avoidable chai^ was to be made in the laws 
and customs. The executive officers were (mly to correct 
those evils irhich the tyno^nical Belooch conquerors had 
inflicted, thus teaching the people tiiat the coming of the 
British was a redemption firom daveiy and not a mete 
change of masters*' , ^ 

This was a wise ipeasnre that could not have been 
ejected by a dvil ^pivemment, which mnsthave hadjHs own 
disturbing oi^;anisation with grdht ei^enses, and would 
thus have planted the seeds dbdiscontent, to grow into 
insurrecticHi, as hiq^pened afterwards in the Punjaub ; but 
a despotic military government was no disturbing event, 
bdng only the substitution of an English for a Belooch 
master, vnth the accompanimeiftf of justice and wisdom 
instead of curudiy and oppression. Th^dulness of Indian offi< 
cnal fiirms was however ffisturbed, aid sevoe oenspres were 
passed bysmm, who blinded with gg^ roqnd m apolitical 
mill, imagine there is no other road of governing and regard 
vigour cm great ocoasicnis as the sign of indiscretion. The 
abohtion of davery, proclaimed in obedience to Lord 
Blknborau^'a orders, was condemned with pecmHar vehe- 
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BIB CSbBBLEB NAPIEB^B 

CHAP. 1. mence. "It would produce discontent — ^it was unwise — 
2S43. vex the people with such spurious philanthropy?” 

Such were the cries of st&rtled from then* monotonous 

self-sufficiency by the rustbng wmg of gemuspassmg over 
thdur official dormitories. Their opinions were not shared 
by the sla^-girls of the harems m^cmde^ who all rushed 
forth to Iibertj^and tkeir homes; nor durmg the whole of 
the subsequ&it administration was any resistance made^ or 
even a complaint uttered aghinst the edicts though at first 
infractions happened^d were pumsjied. ^ 

^ The new goverlfOT was very desirous to be known to 
the people as a peaceable ruler^ but withheld for spme time 
aftes the battle .of Hyderabad^ the fiill action of his 
authority^ because the flittmg ojierations of the Lion gave 
the robter bands in the Delta an excuse for cdUing them- 
selves his soldiers. Hence the Enghsh leader^ knowing 
what force there is m a name^ would not apply a corrective 
un^ he had put down the ameer himself^ observmg that 
while (hose bands had a nommal sovereign they would have 
moral strength^ and usmg his name might raiss their pre- 
datory hostihty to the dignity of insurrectional warfare. 
Then the Lion^ active and har<ly, would shift his operations 
to the Delta where he was most to be feared , and where, 
besides the foi^ge he could bring with Jiim, he had four 
thousand feudaljines, and could {afiy twenty thousand 
fierce Beloochee^swordsmen, roving since the battles about 
Scinde and ready for any mischief. * 

This also was the time when the factious enemies of Lord 
Ellenborough at Bombay were most active to make their 
foul prognostications, of evil, realities, urging the Beloo- 
chees to insurrection and the sepoys to mutiny ; but the 
Enghsh gencral^s resbuxt^s and energy ^ent beyond their 
ken, and as they their malignant hopes their guides 
they were signally foUed. The crisis was however dan- 
gerous; for thopgh Mi^Delta could have been surrounded 
and the Juts and Khosas — two tribes driven by the ameers^ 
tyranny to hve as outlaws m the great desert — could have 
been brought against it, a horrible w^ar of extermination 
would have ensued, and reinforcements must have been 
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drawn from India when aU Lord EHenborough’s vigour CHAP. 1. 
could scarcely keep down insurrection there In fine^ fifty 
thousand men would have* been required to crush an 
insurgent warfare in the Delta^ and meanwhile the hill 
tribes on the north-western frontier of Scmde^ robbers 
by vocation^ would hat^ poured down on the plains like 
streams of lava. • • * • 

It was this danger^ lurking in the* swamps of the Delta^ 
that had induced Sir C. Napier to brave the deadly sun of 
Scinde m June^ whei^ despite of a h|at which the Beloo- 
chees vainly imagined no i^uropean^ViOuld support he 
finally crushed the Lion, and forced turn to fiy across the** 

Indus to the ^mountains of Khelat, which ended Jthe 
insurrectional danger. But, as the Lion, accompanied by 
the Lhugai^e cluef, Ahmed Khan, both ha\ing treasure, 
then endeavoured to stir up the mountain Beloochee tribes* 
and the Afighans of Candahar to war on Scmde, the 
Bombay faction clamorously and joyfully pointed to theur 
efibrts as certain to produce a partisan warfare which would 
finally depijve the British government of the recently 
conquered kbigdom. 

But vhen the Lion was ^driven from Scinde the dis- 
orders of the Delta were corrected with martial seventy and 
promptitude. No l^^er able to call themselv^ the ameers^ 
sqldiers, they were hunted down as robbers by those very 
villagers who would have joined them“ui arms under the 
Lion's orders — so ftnposing is estabhshed government even 
under the most revoltmg forma. The pnsoners were 
pumshed more or less severely at the places they had 
plundered ; and those who had perpetrated murders were 
hanged with labels on their breasts, bearing legends in 
three languages, to the efiect thatHdis were put to death, 
not for opposing the Bntish but fpr J^iUing villagers. 

Amongst those executed was the murderer of Captam 
Ennis, an(^ it was the general's intMtioq to hang the 
Ameer Shadad, havmg full proof that he w'as the instigator 
of that barbarous action ; but Lord Ellenborough forbade 
the punishment, and that high-bom ruffian and loathsome 
sensualist became the cherished favourite of the Bombay 
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CHAP. I. ftction for haying crodly murdered a sick and defenceless 
British officer. 

While liras displaying his power and sternness against 
criminals. Sir C. Napier restored to the chieftains and 
sirdars who made salaam their nch swords, as he had 
before restored those of the ameers. They belonged to 
him of^ri|rlit, and their aggregate value was great, seeing 
tiiat four handed chiefs h^ submitted and many others 
were ready to do so; but between gain and greatness it 
was never in his natw to waver : the fiercest chief however 
trembled when hn^eapon ^as restored*with this stem, 
^though flattering admonition. " Take back your eword, 
Yo% have used it with honour agaxnet me^and )[ esteem a 
brave enemy. But f/* forgetful of this voluntary submission 
you draw it again in opposition to my government ^ I wM 
•tear it from you and kill you as a dogP 

AU the sirdars were permitted to wear arms as a mark of 
dimity, and to show the governor’s confidence inthem; but 
thesr retainers were disarmed and with them the camp fol- 
lowersof the army — ^fifteen thousand — who had ^aken advan- 
tage of the times to commit excesses. The cUiefs of tribes 
on the western bank of the Indus were treated however 
very wanly ; for Beloodiistan proper was mountainous, and 
the Scmdian ^bes had both feuds ^id finendships with 
those of Khelat and of the Cutchee hills. Many of the 
western Scindim «£hiefs had not made salaam; and the 
general, who was chary of pressmg thdm as the political 
agents had dunng thc#4fighan war, and with very bad 
results, refrained from disarmmg their followers as he had 
done on the eastern bank of the Indus, lest apprehension 
of further innovations riiould produce a confederacy. 
Bigorously speaking* therefore only the eastern bank of 
that river could ^be^ called a subdued country. But with 
his usual subtle pohcpr he effected the object of protecting 
the villagers on, thessast from individual Beloocb insolence, 
by causing eveiy Bel^hee who passed the Indus from 
the west to be disarmed, as if it were a process of war, 
givmg the spoil to his soldiers, and thus the thmg passed. 
However, to protect the Scindees on the west^ bank 
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from being plundered, he told the hill tribes, dependent 
and independent, that he would put all of their race to 
death who }>as86d the Indue* from the west with arms ; 
and if they offered violence to the Scmdees on that side 
he would enter their hills with fire and sword. 

These were no mean proofs of resolution, for more than 
twenty thousand rovmg swordsmex^ were •then* op the 
western side; and he dared not arm the Scmdees in 
defence, because strong-handed robbery had been so long 
the prevailing system that every youi^man, almost every 
boy, who could procure a sw^d or ml^'^.hlock thought it 
glorious to become a robber. His mdirect policy was 
however so effectual, that the country, which just before 
the conquest and durmg the war had been overrun with 
armed men spreading terror and misery, soon presented the 
aspect of a peaceful commumty ; and that surpnsmg result 
affected men^s mmds and disposed them to accept the 
new government with cheerfulness while they trembled at 
its power. * 

There were also particular instances of impartial justice 
which made *a profound impression upon all classes. A 
Parsee merchant was murdc^d on the highway and his 
goods earned off; armed Beloochees were tracked and 
seized ; they had obeyed the ordersof their clnef, they said, 
and the goods were m*liis house. He was demanded from 
his.tribe and was given up ; the proofs Aoeracleor, and all 
three were hanged^many miles from any soldiers. *This 
could not have been done for a pphtical matter, but the 
general, subtle m his pohey, knew the tnbes would not 
risk the anger of a conqueror for a mere criminal, and by 
the population at large the punishment was loudly ap- 
plauded with this significant remai;}^^-'' 7%c Padishaw 
kilts nobody for himself P And thenceforth wherever he 
went the people crowded to see the ''just ^adishaw.^^ 

This moi^ contentment was aided Jby a superstitious 
feeling, common to Beloochees and ^^dees. For imme- 
diately after the murder of the KaUoras^* so the epoch 
of the ameers' accession was designated by the Scmdees, 
while the Bombay faction called the latter ^‘Patriarchal 
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CHAP. 1 . Princes/^ no rain fell for six years^ finnine was m the land^ 
1843. and as the Kalloras were a sacred race this drought was 
judged an effect of divine wrath. But at the commence- 
ment of Sir C. Napier’s warfare abundance of rain fell for 
many successive days^ a refreshmg dispensation which had 
not hapjibned for several years •before, and this, being 
compared wil!}^ the tradition of the Kallora drought, was 
viewed by%oth raced as a sign that the ameers’ tune was 
come and the English a fevoured people. That notion, 
and the steady du^plme of the l^oops^ the unremitting 
activity *bf theuWmef, his« manifest love of justice, his 
confirming all persons in their possessions ai\d employ- 
ments, and a great reduction of taxat^n, with entire 
suppression of the oppressive yiolence previously accom- 
panymg government exactions, created a wofiderful affec- 
tion for his rule. Only four months before, the people had 
seen him descend on their country with all the terrors 
of war, an irresistible conqueror, and already they felt him 
as a peaceful legislator, striving to improve the condition 
of all, whether well-wisher or enemy • wherefore they ac- 
cepted his admmistration as the effect of a bemgnont fate. 

His power was military and despotic, but neither harsh 
nor capricious, for he put a bridle om himself by promul- 
gating a fon^pl code of regulations m judicial proceedings, 
which admittq4 ^ ordinary Jegal forms of the land, 

with^the supCrad^tion of Enghsh revision, guided »by 
an honourable sense of equity anft referable in all 
serious cases to his oam supervision — ^his confirmation 
bemg essential to legal execution. And he rigidly re- 
stramed his own paramount powq: withm the published 
regulations, save where the absolute safety of the conquest 
demanded an unusual* txereise of authority. Meanwhile, 
foundmg his po\jcy,on the idiosyncrames presented by the 
three j*aces, he endeavoured to concihate the great 
Beloochee dqpftaihs^and sirdars with a genius treat- 
ment, and a respectful acceptance of their notions of 
honour without reference to a European standard, which 
they could not comprehend and would have submitted to 
only as the imposition of a conqueror. 

c 
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Always however, he restricted this to matters not 
affecting those below them ; for he sought not the hollow 
distinction of pleasing the*great and powerful with an 
underworking of misery for the multitude. And knowmg 
the human mmd is never better disposed to gratitude and 
attachment than when loftened by fear, his iroif hand was 
felt within the velvet glo\e, that aH mighf know he pro- 
tected their lives and fortunes froiD a sense* of benevo- 
lence, not from fear or wealftiess. It wiU not do,^’ he 
observed, to le( then; barbaric vamt^gradually wipe away 
the fear cast on them by the two battlc^^ But to soothe^ 
the pnde, of the chieftains and sirdats while their entire 
submission wai^exacted, the queen^s picture, covered with 
a curtain from the gaze o^ private men and retainers, was 
shown to tlfose who made salaam , a ceremony so agree- 
able that every new batch eagerly demanded to see the 
" Great Padishaw’s face.” 

Nevertheless they did not understand how a womjm 
could govern; nor clearly comprehend the nature ^f the 
govemor-general^s poiiver. They knew the last was of 
superior rani to the general^ and thought he might, after 
the eastern manner, at some time put him to death and 
seize his wealth ; but judging that a difficult affair, seeing 
how strong he ha4 j^een m battle how gitire was the 
devotion of his troopji, they with ^rofgund reverence 
accepted him as their immediate lord. One oM chief 
being told of the*queen^s rank ffnd power, exclaimed. 

Bud sahth she did not beat me ai Meeanee , you are my 
king Another asked, How far off ts she?^^ So 

and so. "And you q;re next m rank?” "No* The 
governor-general is so m India.” "How far off is he?” 
" He IS at Calcutta.” OA ' / haX)€ heard of Calcutta^ and 
it ts far off, — you are at Hyderabad. ^Answer me one 
thing. Cannot you cut off my headV^ ^^Yes ' (/J you do 
not obey.^^ ^ " That ts enough^ I am yfAer slmoe!^ 

They looked on the head of the army as the head of 
everything, and that alone justified Lord Ellenborough 
m constituting the government a military one, and con- 
fiding it entirely to the conqueror, of whom all were in 
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dread^ and from whom therefore benefits fiowed with more 
grace and effect. His appointment was however, a signal 
for the outbreak of mahgmty incredibly base, and so 
inveterate that it contmues to this day. Emanatmg 
originally from the council and some of the permanent 
official p^Srsons of the Bombay gbvemment, it was sup- 
portedF by the^r dependent and expectant partisans, all 
stung to the quick ftt the loss of the smister profits in 
perspective from the accession of new territory. But foul 
as their own bad d|^ds would it Jt»e, ip make this ac- 
^ cusation withoutfnpeservatKjn or exception — there were 
civilians in office who opposed and disdained this hosti- 
lity, men whose honour demands respect^ acknowledg- 
ment, and amongst those highe^ m position and character 
Mr. John Warden must be named. 

Incessant efforts were made by this faction to render 
the mihtary government of Semde a failure. Newspaper 
oifgans openly, and expectant tools secretly were set to 
worK ill England and in India to vilify the victorious 
general; and they were countenanced and encouraged by 
the directors and by the Board of Controt under Lord 
Bipon, whose injunous and offensive conduct towards Sir 
C. Napier shall be exposed, because it is not fitting to re- 
spect folly wh^ it degrades authonfy Ijy msultmg ment. 

In July Lor4 Ellenborough plaj^ed the Scmdian govern- 
ment m direct^ communK»tion with the Calcutta council, 
to reheve it from the interested meddling of Bombay. 
The official expectants cat the last place, havmg then no 
hope either to force their way, or to sneak, mto lucrative 
Scmdian appomtments, nothing was too gross for the 
polluted pens they hired to blacken Sir C. Napier and lower 
his exploits. He hod not gamed victories, he had slaugh- 
tered some -poon h^-armed people who made no resist- 
ance'— "Semde was a waste of sand" — "a Golgotha, 
foully and mqrderV»i|gly obtained, a disgrace ^only to be 
put away by restoring its patriarchal prmces." 

Then he was "an imbecile ruffian, delighting in car- 
nage, fiuthless, rapacious, a liar who disgraced the army, 
and stained the glorious age of Wellmgton " — " Why did 
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not the sepoys rise and put an end to the felloVs'doings? CHAP. I. 
He had brutally tom away the ornaments of the ameers’ 
women and diiihonoured his uniform” — "Luxuriously 
changing his residence to feast on the dehcious puUa 
fish^ he was encircled by parasites who hourly promul- 
gated shameless fidseltoo^ to prop the reput&tion of his 
ridiculous system of govemment^ which ^ ^Oti indians* 
knew must fail.” — " He had taken*the traitof All Moorad 
to his bosom” — a traitor because he had not warred 
against the British (roops ! — had^aded him with pre- 
sents, had conferred on hin^the possessions of the plun- 
dered patriarchal pnnces of £fcin£^e^*and was at once his 
benefactor and dupe.” • 

Foremost to predict disaster was Outram, the discarded 
pohtical agent, who announced, that forty of the younger 
ameers were at 'large, that while they were so, contmual 
insurrections would disturb the English rule, and after 
ten years of guenUa warfare the country must be restojed 
to the fallen prmces — with much more of a lik^ bald 
presumptu 9 us talk, showing the vulgar character of his 
mind, whicH could see and exaggerate difficulties but had 
no resources for overconung them. His predictions were 
echoed by most of the Indian and not a few of the London 
newspapers ; and though the course of this york will show 
how the touch of genius bursted these lyibbles, the new 
ggyemoris labour and difficulties wer^ much augmented 
by these infamouir arts of men, wbo with official power to 
do evil had hearts and heads 8Q» gorged with malice and 
falsehood that there was no room left for honour or 
patriotism 

Few persons could have borne up against such a torrent 
and fuiy of abuse, and such mabgmSnt and foul official 
thwartmg \ fewer still could have wo^ke^ a way to order 
and a fair frame of government through such a chaos ; but 
the indonutable energy of Sir C.^^piei; may be thus 
judged. He had three distmct governments to correspond 
with — Calcutta, Bombay and the Board of Control — and 
often from the stoppage of ddks and other circum- 
stances, as many as a hundred letters would arrive 

c 2 
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together in the midst of arduous military operations ; and 
through them he had to work while actmg against the 
Lion^ while subjugating the DSlta^ tranquillizing the popu- 
lation, organizing the administration, and establishmg 
his general scheme of pohty. The sun-stroke received 
in the iield^had so debihtated him,Hhat the medical men 
urged hun to (^oit Scmde as the only chance of life, and 
Lord Ellenbbrough, with a rare generosity, proposed to go 
in person to that country and conduct the government 
there until his healtb^was restored.^ That he would not 
wiffer, and though'^e could qnly write lying on his side — 
the heat being above‘s 132® of Fahrenheit m an artificially 
cooled tent — ^though frequently at the point of death from 
exhaustion, he with stupendous energy contmued to labour 
until he had reduced the evil mfluences of war insurrec- 
tion and social confusion to placidity, and cast the foun- 
dations of a new civilization 
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Haying to create all branches of administration^ aii4 
reform tbe social system^ the generaVs first object was to 
find qualified subordinates. Everythmg was new, thertfwas 
no guide, the land and Mbs conditions were to be studied, 
and for tlie mvil branches of administration the choice 
of men was restricted ; nevertheless, with a happy fortune, 
he found what he sought m his army, and by soldier 
dvtlianSy the administration of Scinde was established 
and conducted with far less expense, and more astivity, 
than it covlji have been done by civil servants. 

This is not conjecture.^ The expenses of Outram^s 
pohtical agency had been by Sir C. Napier abated sixteen 
thousand pounds annually; and his own monthly con^ 
tmgent charges varied from six and ten to one hundred 
and fifty rupees, whereas Outram^s ^had been as much 
as sixteen thousand* Moreover certain civil servants 
had been sent fitom Calcutta fof the admuustration of 
Upper Scinde, with a promise, fts they said, of an esta- 
, bhshment; which m India generally means a large retmue 
of clerks to do business while the heads of the depart- 
ment recreate themselves. Sir C. Napier would not allow 
of these clerks and called Vork; this was at 
first peremptorily refused ; but finally two of the gentle- 
men wrote an expostulatory letter to t^eir superior^ Captom 
Pope, thegcollector, declarmg they^dbeyed him with dis- 
gust and detestation ! Lord EUenborough recalled them, 
and a Mr. Richardson, appomted by the general, did 
singly for five hundred rupees a month, and without any 
disgust, the work for which they had received above two 
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CHAP. II. iholuaiid rupees. Scmde was then left in the hands of 
1943, the military men^ and though m addition to their own 
business the arrears of the political agency, neglected by 
Outram, were to be brought up, a sohd framework of 
administration was soon laid, fit for immediate usage, 
yet capable* of receiving improvemSnts without alteration 
of the general f^rm. ^ 

The goveihor, bemg the only visible source of power, 
surrounded himself with trfiops that all might remember 
the sword would up^^old what it bad ^on. But those 
^j^ops were also flisposed with reference to the chances 
of insurrectional and partisan warfare from the hill tribes, 
who might be stimulated to hostility by the Talpore 
prmccs still at large, or by their, own appetite for plunder. 
Affghan or Seikh invasions, events then considered very 
likely to happen, were also contemplated, and the military 
arrangements were so contrived as to meet all these chances, 
an^ preserve internal tranquillity without affectmg the 
discipime and readiness of the army for active service, and 
without bringing the soldiers into contact with the people 
except m powerful masses : the troops thus obtained, in 
addition to their real power, all the imagmary power of 
the unknown, to augment the fear and wonder whidi 
their prowess m battle had created. ^ ^ 

This system was directly oppose^l to that of the political 
agents^ who hatd dunng the Affghan war always spread 
their forces, and with a baneful result; but it was Sir 
C. Napier^s fixed couvr^tion that the civil and mihtary 
forces should be kept entirely distinct in their support 
of government. “ Soldiers,^^ he said, “ were instituted to 
fight dedared enemies, not to be watchers and punishers 
of criminals ; they shefidd be, m thought and in reality, 
identified with the^r country's glory — the proudest of 
her songi — and never employed to enforce the behests of 
the civil admiuistrAt|on until the mvil power was found 
too weak. A contrary system lowered the army to a 
criminal police, hurt Ike soldiers’ pnde, and by dissemi- 
nation and Ignoble contact injured their discipline and 
high feeling It also substituted for the civil, a military 
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force too easily had recourse to^ thereby abating the 
vigilance activity and resolution which ought to be cha- 
racteristics of ciyil power. A.nd to these general considera- 
tions he added two eapedal ones^ of weight in Scinde^ 
namely^ that the sqpoys should be debarred from forming 
too dose friendships Vith the people^ whiled the latter 
would be saved from the domineenmg arrogance^ofrsoldiers 
iludied vnth conquest; an arrogance which renders all 
armies^ in every foreign coantry where they have long 
acted^ whether jets fryends or enem!^^ so odious that no 
pohcy can counteract it whep once enlertained. ^ 

With these views he embodied a xfiimerous police^ com- 
posed chiefly pf Scmdians who had been so employed by 
the ameers ; but the greater number had suffered in person 
or family *from the cruelty of those prmces^ and bore 
towards them the hatred of emancipated slaves to cruel 
masters. They were at first timid^ the natural result of 
oppression^ and very impatient of disciplme^ deserting 
when checked; but by mixing vnth them bold |idven- 
turers^ Patans and Biajpoots^ and even some of the mmor 
chiefs who *had fought at Meeanee ; and by giving them 
a handsome umform^ and a military organization under 
European ofiicers^ the necessary courage was created^ and 
they soon acted alpne or aloi^side the troqps on the most 
dangerous services. ^ , 

• By degrees their numbers were increasedfto two thousand 
five hundred, divided mto three (Masses, namely, tfie city, 
the rural and the mounted pohcas The first were for the 
great tovms. The other two, clothed and armed in a 
different manner, were designed for the protection of the 
plams ; and they were to act not only against ordinary evil- 
doers, but against the plundermg^lnUlinLbes on the west of 
the Indus, aiding the troops if the incursipns called for mili- 
tary operations. They protected small stations, gu^ed the 
d&ks, escorted criminals and treasuref»enfq;x^d executions, 
reheved the soldiers from many isolated mmor duties, and 
formed a body of excellent gindes in war. When circum- 
stances called for the combmed service of all the forces of 
government, the rural police, finding themselves then 
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CHAP. II. elevated to the dignity of soldiers^ acquired greater confi- 
1843. dence and courage to perform the duties imposed on them 
when alone — duties which as iegarded the hill tribes were 
at once honourable and dangerous^ being in fact partisan 
warfare. 

Unconttoiinated by the ignoble^ though necessary em- 
ploymmt of de^ectmg ond deahng with rascal offenders m 
the great tonhis^ which belonged entirely to the city police, 
the rural pohee soon caught Ibe spirit of their organization, 
and, finding themselv^e well supporte;d by ^he government, 
at first fell into th^ extrema of being too rough. Their 
duty was however very trying, and especially with the 
Beloochees, their recent masters; if they, had not been 
haughty they would have been cowed by those fierce pas- 
sionate men, and would probably have finally coalesced 
secretly with them; mdeed a fear of this termmation 
made the general very cautious m checkmg them, until 
the course of their duties had produced some sharp fights, 
in which several were killed on both sides but then, 
knowing the feuds thus engendered would bar any 
coalition, he proceeded to enforce a vigorous disciplme. 

While estabhshmg this power m support of the govern- 
ment and arranging his military system, he organized 
the civil gradations of administration in the following 
manner. , 

Immediately* beneath himself sat a commissioner for 
civil affairs. Captain Brown, the persdn m Semde best 
acquainted with the countiy All matters relative to the 
taxes and customs were referred in the first mstance to 
him for examination and report His title was afterwards 
changed to that of secretary to the government, but his 
functions remained the same 

The whole coipiti;y was divided into three great col- 
lectorateji or districts, namely, Sukkur, Kurrachee and 
Hyderabad, aqd tbq^ was a separate collectorate for 
customs. The first embraced all the dominions on the 
right of the Indus as far south as Sehwan. The second 
included all Scinde on the right bank, from Sehwan 
to the coast. The third extended from the boundary of 
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All Moorad^s territory in the norths to the mouths of the CHAP IL 
Indus^ and to Clutch eastward^ being bounded thereby the 
desert. At each station was a chief collector^ having 
under him three sub-collectors disposed in the most con- 
venient places for superintendence and communication^ 
and each sub-collector 4iad a staff of subordinates. 

Every month the collectors sent «tatem^nts <t£ leceipts 
and expenditure to the commissioner of civi> affairs^ who 
laid them^ with his observations, before the governor, 
without whose ^direijt authority iip expense could be 
mcurred. . 

At the end of each month a repdH was made to the 
govemor-gene]^ ; statmg the disbursements in gross,^the 
receipts, the balance m hwd, the average pnce of labour, 
and cost of* food for five persons, together with explana- 
tions of the causes producing a variation in the balance 
from one month to another. To this was appended a 
memorandum upon the extent of country newly irrigated, 
in square measure, the length of roads made, the public 
buildmgs begun or finished, and the height of the waters 
of the Indus! 

Each station was supported by a body of police under a 
European commander, and protected by a powerful mass 
of regular troops, ^always within reach, yet only to be 
employed when the polme and irregulars being unable to 
resist incursions the duty became a wafGurer 
At Hyderabad, which was at fisst the seat of govern- 
ment, the police were imder th§ European captain of 
pohee, who had European heutenants at the other stations, 
the responsibihty for disciphne, payments and organi- 
zation being as rigorous as for troops of the hne. 

To sustain the rural police, irregular cavalry, 
composed of men who disdained the cozn^any of persons 
lower m degree, were distributed betw^n the collectorates 
and around them ; and though disposed m smaller bodies 
than the regulars were still m massed 

Every branch of the physical force was thus kept 
distinct; yet combined for general purposes; and each 
was stimulated to excellence by unity of purpose and 
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emptoymeiit. For as the city pohce stood between the 
rural pohce and the more degraded of the population^ so 
the rural police stood between the city pohce and the 
irregulars^ troops whose pride prevented familianty with the 
people; and all three hedged round the regulars^ who were 
never inte!!mipted in their discipliiie by being detached on 
police (duties^ ^d nemer degraded m their own estimation 
by intercourse with cnminals. Bemaming m masses^ th^ 
were isolated mystenous objects of terror and respect for 
an uncivilized peo^^ who knew^them only by their 
^temblc deeds m Mfanwhile the pohce bemg m 

constant contact with the population were forced to exert 
all J;heir energies^ havmg however^ where oyerpowered^ the 
irregular horsemen to look to fpr support^ and finally the 
regular troops^ of whose strength in battle the most exag- 
gerated notions had been formed. 

To these gradations of authority was added another, 
w^ch Sir C. Napier mdeed foimd in existence, but gave 
to it, an entirely new direction; adaptmg it with a subtle 
pohcy to his schemes for regeneratmg the social condition 
of the people. The land of Scinde was 'divided into 
districts of various extents and value, called kardarats, 
and over each was 2LKardar or headman, answenng to the 
cadi of the Arabians. They were nominally only allowed 
to decide m spiall causes, and tc^a certain extent pumsh 
summarily with fine and imprisonment, but in practice 
they exercised power of life and death and torture ; and 
though in capital casescthey referred to the ameers it*was 
but a form, as those prmces always decided on the recorded 
evidence of the kardar, who collected their land revenue 
and customs, and rendered m person an account every 
half-year at Hydetebad. In some districts they farmed 
the customs an^ land-taxes, and were then generally very 
harsh md oppressive, frequently fimng and torturing the 
miserable ryo^s t(R>^crease their own gams* one kardar 
was said to have realized in a year fifteen hunched pounds 
by fines alone. 

These men had necessarily great influence with the 
people ; but they were from fear the slaves of the Beloochee 
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Birdar^ or chiefs to whose jagh^ or estate their villages 
belonged^ and were consequently enabled to oppress but 
not to protect those und^ them; and hke all daves 
they were venal, knavish and deceitful. Nevertheless Sir 
C. Napier, true to his avowed principle of causing as httle 
disturbance as possible tn the social relations of the people, 
continued the kardars, because they werejh link of order 
to which the population was accudtomed; Out he gave 
them large salaries, to prevent any indirect taxation for 
their own behoof; an^ he attached ihem to the collector- 
ates, with a warning that beijig thus part of and directly 
re&fponsible to the government, the contmuation of their 
appomtments ^would depend upon their good beha- 
viour. , 

If the villagers preferred just complaints against any 
kardar, he was removed and otherwise pumshed according 
to his offence. Their mterests being thus bound up with 
the well-bemg of their people and their conduct closqly 
watched by the officers of the coUectorate they bqcame 
circumspect, and wiUmgly served a government from which 
they derived high pay without the odium and vexation of 
bemg at once slaves and tyrants, suspected by their 
masters and hated by their constituents. 

This circumspec|(ion however, was not .of immediate 
growth ; many of the Ildars, concludmg^the govemor^s 
regulations were hke eastern laws, to 4>e broken by the 
powerful, behaved oppressively. Brompt pumshment cor- 
rected this error, but the danger ^f such misconduct m- 
duced the estabhshment of sub-collectors with assistants ; 
and they and the officers m command of distant out- 
posts received magisterial authority, that the dehnquencies 
of the kardars might be moret readily checked. The 
population was thus generally encouraged, and a heavy 
blow was given to the feudal or clan system, which Sir 
C. Napier designed to break down w^out ^ppearmg to be 
an enemy ; for the kardars, no longer dependent on the 
Beloochee sirdar for existence, did very soon, as was 
expected, become protectors of their villages agamst the 
injustice of the chiefs; and were, on appeal, in nghtful 
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cases supported by tbe government^ which thus only 
appeared as an arbitrator not a meddler. 

The villagers had been too long enslaved and were 
still too fearful of their tyrants to dare bemg m the wrong 
at first ; and before that spirit could anse^ the clan 
qrstem wduld^ it was judged^ be*broken down and the 
influeime* of ilbgular* government prevail. But if con- 
trary to ex]^iectation the villagers were m the wrongs the 
redress awarded the chief ^ould attach him to a system 
which protected hiii* rights and ^ved him from the 
employment of armed men ;t:o enforce his just demands ; 
for under the ameers all was effected by violence^ and the 
retr^mers invariably exacted more than the nght^ un- 
povenshmg their employers both ways. He was thus also 
saved from feuds^ which in Scmde were mfimte^ and 
virulent to an almost incredible degree. 

It was noticed by the duke of Wellmgton that one of 
tl\e greatest dangers to the Indian empire from every new 
acquvution of territory, was the throwing out of employ • 
ment and of meane of subsistence^ all who had previously 
managed the revenue^ commanded or served in the armies^ 
or plundered the country” - 

This danger, peculiarly formidable in Scmde, where not 
an official bpdy but a whole race Jbiad plundered the 
country, was completely obviated by the employment of 
the kardars, dbidi by the organization of a pohce which 
attached so many loose dangerous men to the govern- 
ment, and by the stiUmore prudent course, of preserving 
the Beloochee noblemen in their possessions and foUow- 
mgs, under a peaceable tenure. 

The system of collectorates and kardarats soon affected 
the revenue favoufablyv The receipts, which m the first 
month were uot^above three thousand pounds, rose m July 
to abov^ ten thousand, and many evasions and false modes 
of collection ^ere discovered , and many false oppressive 
kardars were pumshed. This increase durmg a time of 
war and trouble, and when the ameers^ taxation had been 
reduced, proved that a great revenue could be obtamed. 
It was certain also to be augmented by an mcreasing 
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population. For already the people of Kandahar were CHAP. ii. 
flocking to Shikarpoor^ to enjoy the protection of a man 
who 80 regarded and upheld justice^ that men were under 
him m the midet of war and conque8t safer than with 
others in profound peace. The Scmdees, satisfied with 
a little food^ easily obtained^ were indeed deposed to 
indolence as the greatest pleasure and cojitrasf to their 
former state of forced labour ; but it was fordlseen and so 
happened^ that new wants and the example of strangers^ 
jomed to judicio^ tajyition and encdliragement of labour^ 
would m time stimulate thei^ to draw fi^m the nch soil 
beneath their feet an mcreasmg abiount of its mex- 
haustible prodiy^ons. ^ 

Many attempts were made at firsts to impose on the 
new government and ascertam the character of its chief. 

One was conspicuous from the extent of its aun^ and the 
amusing facihty with which it was disposed of and future 
projects of a like nature precluded; for it was an effort to 
establish a precedent which would in its effects ^have 
caused umversal confusion. The Hindoo merchants^ ever 
watchfiil to *gam^ and now stimulated to revenge for 
the Beloochee sirdars^ former oppressions^ thought to get 
back not only the loans forced from them under the ameers^ 
but compound mtq^st on an original interest of thirty^ 
forty and even fifty per-cent. . and to establish a rulmg 
precedent they first claimed from the aAcers. The general 
at once perceived the extent of their dnft^ and foreseemg 
that the ameers^ if referred to^ would admit any claim^ how- 
ever false or usurious^ were it only to make the English pay; 
and because they would calculate^ that if restored^ as they 
then expected to be and as the faction at Bombay gave 
them hopes of beings they could reelai^f all these false debts 
and easily recover the money by tortunng the daunants. 

Wherefore seeing that a door would *be thus opened to 
endless fali^ pretensions and mcalcu^Ue mjschief^*he thus 
answered the rich Banians^ who put their case m the 
following plausible manner. '^You sahib^ havmg con- 
quered the ameers and seized their treasure are respon- 
sible for their debts; we invoke your sense of justice. 
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To US thqr owe much/' The sum was immense, the claim 
clearly a forged one; for the ameers often took but never 
borrowed, save m the way of Yorced loans, well understood 
to be confiscations — their way being to make the rich 
Banians bid as at an auction for their own noses and ears. 

To hav6 dismissed the matter aft once in the exercise of 
absolrv^e 'poweH* wouM have been easy, and without evil 
consequencfo; but the general, desirous to give a pubhc 
check to the concoction of •such schemes in future, thus 
rephed. " The ameihi were your ^endj when you lent 
^this money, but they weijp my enemies, and I never 
heard of men fightuSg battles and nskmg the dangers of 
wa^^ to serve their enemies I shall therefore keep what 
I have won for my government. You know that all taxes 
and debts due to the ameers previous to the first battle 
have been remitted; how then can I be justly called 
upon to pay their creditors for money advanced before 
that epoch — and advanced to enable them to make war 
upon^ me ? Your claim is of this class, and so far from 
paymg, my intention is to have all loans to the ameers 
exammed, with a view to the mfliction of a fine upon their 
creditors for havmg assisted my enemies." 

"We then are rumed, sahib — ^we must starve — ^we must 
die!" 

^^That," he rephed, " will be v^ convenient ; for I am 
about to construct ^a large cemetery and shall want bodies 
to put mto it — ^be thorefore at ease, when you die I will 
take you under my protection and bury you honourably 
They laughed and the matter tennmated. 

The whole revenue would not have sufficed to meet such 
hollow demands, but privately small claims were exammed 
and paid, when fofind gust, as a matter of generosity not 
of law, and this cutting of the Gordian knot was mdis- 
pensable, and withm the rights of a conqueror, creating 
neither surpnife ns^'^discontent, even with these usurers, 
who could produce no proofs in support of their demands. 

To the collectorates was attached the judiciary system, 
that protection might march abreast with taxation. Each 
collector was a superior magistrate ; the sub-collector and 
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the officers commanding certain outposts were inferior chap ll. 
magistrates^ and all were restricted m authority by the 
following regulations. 

The military magistrate was to make a prehminary 
investigation^ assisted by the caai^ a kmd of judge-attorney, 
who was to expound th% Mahometan law and tfie customs 
of the place — and as between man Und man, the Maho- 
metan laws are simple, clear and Very just.^ This was 
however only to aid the magistrates, who decided accord- 
ing to their owji equitable notionS unfettered by legal 
mceties ; a freedom of judgment which was given because^ 
prompt redress and pumshments in every-day occurrences 
were essential Jx) tranquillity, and to the first prog«?ess 
of the government machmery; and m the choice of 
collectors regard was had to moral qualities, as well as to 
abilities Indeed all appointments, from the highest to 
the lowest, were given to men who had served well in the 
campaign — and all recommendations and requests from 
England, whether of friends or of powerful people,* were 
demed. — " Those who won the land have the first right to 
govern it if competent to ^e task,^^ was the mvanable 
answer, and not until their claims were honourably satisfied 
would the general look even towards his own family. 

Magistrates had #r];»itrary power to decide m all cases 
which they were competent to hear, ^et»they were pre- 
momshed to attend to the cazi, unless they doubted his 
integrity, and their power was to be exercised under the 
followmg regulations. ^ 

Where the property in litigation exceeded twenty-five 
rupees the evidence was to be recorded in Persian, and no 
civil suit could be entertained for any sum except on a 
written petition m the same language, on the back of 
which the magistrate's decree was* to b^ recorded. 

No smt involvmg the right of property m land was to 
be judged any save chief collector^ilind their immediate 
assistants ; and all the mihtary magistrates were bound 
^ to transmit to the collectors of their districts, on the first 
of each month, a report of the cases decided by them 
durmg the previous month. 
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CHAP. II. In the criminal jurisdiction a number of specified minor 
offences were left to the discretion of the assistant magis- 
trates^ but the more serious were for the dedsion of the 
collector; and where the sentence was to be executed 
without appeal^ the maximum of punishment was six 
months’ ordinary imprisonment^ *or three months’ with 
hard Iflbour; ^enty-four lashes^ or a fine of one hundred 
rupees : but* only one of these penalties could be inflicted 
for a single offence^ and ndne of them save for offences 
specified in the reflations. Where Jthe punishment 
jsxceeded this scale the sanction of the governor was 
necessary ; and when the fine passed twenty-five rupees^ 
or the incarceration more than one month, a record of 
the case and sentence was made m the Persian language, 
whereas mmor causes were merely entered officially m a 
book. 

This system was in conformity as to the general frame- 
work with the nominal laws of the country under the 
ameers ; but with these appreciable improvements, — ^that 
they were real — ^that the European magistrates, higher m 
character and station, were Jess hable to be swayed by 
private motives than the kardars — that their authority was 
more restricted by forms, their proceedings more frequently 
and rigorously revised — that thq^rs punishments were 
clearly defined ^d all torturing oppression prohibited. 
The qpieers, s&kmg to obtain as much revenue as possible, 
were indulgent to oppressive kardars, whereas the Enghsh 
ruler, seekmg only to insure justice was vigilant to restram 
and inexorable to pumsh them. These differences were 
soon widely made known, for on several occasions, kardars 
convicted of oppression were degraded and pumshed m 
the presence of the Vedffie they had wronged. 

In capital cas^s ijie proceedings were entirely different. 
The m^strate had to take down the evidence m writing, 
and transmit it to flsi judge-advocate-general qf Scinde — 
Captain Young, a qualified person and of great justice and 
industry — ^who had been appomted by Lord EUenborough 
at the request of Sir Charles Napier. That functionary, 
after due examination, placed the record before the 
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governor^ with his own observations upon the legal and 
equitable points^ and the latter imposed upon himself the 
enormous labour of analyzings in conjunction with the 
government secretaryj every document of this natures 
before he even affixe d his order for a military commission 
to try the accused. * ^ 

Tnals were conducted under rul6Ss hantn^ for ledm to 
elicit the truth without a slavish adherence to lawyers* 
dictas and the mmutes were laid before the governor by the 
judge^advocate-g^erals with an opudon as to the proceed- 
ingSs finding and sentence ; whereupon the former again* 
went through the case before decreeing execution. He 
-never augmentqd punishments or inflicted it of his (Fvm 
authontys though that was unlimited ; for he could put 
men to death without responsibihtys save to his conscience 
and pubhc opinions but conscious of the weakness of 
human nature when invested with unrestricted powers he 
voluntarily created these checkss and entailed upon him- 
self these oppressive examinationSs without evadmgs or 
shrinking from thems during the whole of lus government. 
Whether m peace or war ii^quarterSs or m the fields no 
serious sentence was executed without his having previously 
made himself master of the cases and duly reflected upon 
what justice and pohey required. 

This union of legislations judgment ^d executions was 
undoubtedly the essence of despotism ; %uf though lean- 
ing theoretically to the doctrine wlflch opposes all capital 
punishments Sir C. Napier thou^t the arguments in 
favour of that doctrine were only apphcable to a high- 
wrought state of sometys which furnished so many other 
modes of repression for crime. ^^They^who adher^ to it 
m Scindes** he saids " would soofl *bd thrown into the 
Indus’* — Beccaria and Livingstone would find it hard to 
rule Beloochees without capital punishment.” • 

Death however he inflicted only foiF&urder; a restric- 
tion which did not prevent his rule being at first more 
stem and life-taking than comported with his natural 
benevolence ; giving him constant care and anxietys which 
combined with other vexations afiected his health. For 
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CTAP. II. the habits of the Beloochee race had been so barbarous^ 
their customs so ferocious^ imd the worst examples of 
cruelty and all odious Tices had been so constantly given 
by the ameers, that a general depravity of feehng pre- 
vailed aud could only be corrected by fear. Torture, 
and mutilations worse than death* were common pimish- 
ments,* apphed*not only by the ameers but by their nobles, 
and even by the kardars of villages. Child-murder, espe- 
cially of females, was so codimon as to be the rule not the 
exception, and was iifdeed with them no crime. Whenever 
ca woman was guilty^ of mfidehty, or even suspected — and 
that suspicion was excited by tnfles, and often pretended 
frOhi interested views — one man would hold her up by the 
hair while another hewed her piecemeal with a sword. To 
kill women on any pretext was a nght assumed by every 
Beloochee, and they could not understand why they were 
to be debarred. 

c A man had been condemned for murdering his wife ; 
his chief sued the general for pardon. No ^ I wdl hang 
him.” " What I you will hang a man for only killing his 
wife * ” " Yes * She had done no wrong.” " Wrong * 

No^ but he was angry ’ why should he not kill her?” 
"Well, I am angry, why should not I kill him?” This 
conviction of their nght to mpnler women was so 
strong and their ]|;>elief m fatahsm was so firm, that many 
executions took* place ere the practice could be even 
checked ; but, findmg the general as resolute to hang as 
they were to murder,^ the tendency after a time abated, 
and to use his sigmficant phrase " the gallows began to 
overbalance Mahomet and predestmation.” They were 
however a stubborn race, and their contempt of death may 
be judged of by thb tdilowmg anecdote, chosen rather for 
its forcible portraiAure than its singularity as to the mdif- 
ferenoo displayed. A Beloochee condemned for murder 
walked to eSLecufUn conversing with cahnpess on the 
road; when turned off the rope broke and he fdl, but 
started up mstantly and with mexpressible coolness said 
Accidents mil happen in despite of care ' tiTf again '” 
Sir C. Napier classed under the head of slavery, the 
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dragging young girls firom their homes for the harems 
of the great ; and often he fcgoiced at being the instru- 
ment of Providence to suppress the cruelty exercised 
towards women^ though to do so^ he was forced to wield 
the sword so terribly m battle and give the bslg of justice 
such a sweep , but the ^eehng respecting the noij-nght of 
women and children to their existence * and fieedom 
demanded the sternest repression; for the examples of 
unmitigated cruelty and debauche^ given by the nu- 
merous ameers^ kad 9 wide currency which sharp justice 
only could counteract. From that pamfiil duty he did* 
not shrink; but his repugnance to take hfe acted strongly 
m coniirmationiof his conscientious resolve to spare hfin- 
self no labour m the examination of all judicial matters — 
five or SIX hours^ sleep m the twenty-four was his only 
relaxation from care^ and that not always permitted. 

He also put down the practice of suttees, which how- 
ever was rai’e m Scinde, by a process entirely character- 
istic For judging the real cause of these immolations to 
be the profit.denved by the priests, and hearmg of an 
intended burning, he made i4 known tliat he would stop 
the sacrifice The pnests said it was a religious nte which 
must not be meddled with — ^that all nations had customs 
iihich should be resfeated and this was a vciy sacred one. 
The general affectmg te be struck w^h the argument 
rephed *^Be it so. This bummg of wiSows is your* cus- 
tom ; prepare the funeral pile. But my nation has also 
a custom. When men bum womAi alive we hang them, 
and confiscate all their property. My carpenters shall 
therefore erect gibbets on which to hang all concerned 
when the widow is consumed. Let us act according to 
national customs No suttee tools {>lace then or after- 
wards. • • 

Even-handed justice was naturally offensive m a certain 
measure to t the Beloochee race, wMfte I5ng-exercised 
supremacy was thus broken down ; but they had expected 
a cruel overbearmg master in their conqueror, and finding 
him the reverse, resigned themselves with eastern qmetude 
to their " kismet , or fate ; and brutal as they were in 
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many ways^ their faults were more those of education and 
false pride than any innate, depravity: nature had not 
given them such fine persons without correspondmg qua- 
lities of mind^ and to their chivalnc notions the general 
diligently^appealed^ adding a soothing fiattery^ and opening 
new viev(8 of i^lf-mterest. 

All* the ^laftd in ^cmde belonged to the state^ and 
grants of it, called jagheers, were made by the ameers 
on the feudal tenure of bringing so many swords and 
shields into the field when the prmcetrcalled for them. 

• These jagheers coqld always be resumed, and the smaller 
jaghecrdars were liable to constant capricious removals 
frchn one estate to another, the ameers invariably seeking 
profit by the change. But the tenures of aU were very 
uncertam, secmg that their masters, acknowledgmg no 
law but their own will, or fears, watched eagerly to re- 
sume jagheers whenever a favourite was to be endowed 
or a spirited man crushed. Even the greatest chiefs were 
at times dispossessed, and with the possessions of the 
chiefs went those of all his personal followers. Then he 
would take shield and matchlock, to hve by plunder ; and 
so long as he abstained from the ameers^ private estates 
and money, he was free to rob all others if his hand was 
strong. • % 

Inconceivable a3 this may be tb civilized men, it was the 
custom m Scmde ; and one of those customs which must 
have dissolved the ameers^ power, or rather the whole 
frame of society in a^hort time, if the conquest had not 
mterfered. It had already taken a smgular social form. 
To rob an unprotected stranger was a matter of course, and 
the exacting of blfick-mail, after the manner of the Scotch 
Highlanders, was also*^estabhshed; but m Scmde, a run- 
ning account Wastkept on the following cunous basis. If 
two tribes were at feud and one found the balance of loss 
in cattle or* goo^ against it, the overplus »was charged 
to some weaker tribe, upon whom a foray was made to 
enforce this strange debt. Yet social mtercourse was not 
broken thereby; the robbed men, with a civil salaam, 
and pretending to know nothmg of the act, asked the 
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robbers to aid them in spoihng a third tribe to the same 
extent^ and thus a qpecies of poor-law was enforced by 
arms. 

Change of jagheers^ and often entire deprivation, had 
been very frequent under the ameers, and upon that 
uncertamty of possession the English general founded his 
main resource for attachmg the Bbloochees to hfs rule, 
without lowering their dignity or reducing their imme- 
diate followers^ means of exfstrace. England he told 
them neither wanted nor would have the aid of warriors 
on the feudal system, her regular army was sufficient, as» 
they had learned to their cost ; hence no service of sword 
and shield could repurchase their jagheers, which were^all 
forfeited by the conquest. Nevertheless he would restore 
them, with this condition — ^that when any pubhc work 
was in progress through their jagheer, each jagheerdar 
was to provide labourers with mattock and spade in the 
same proportion as he had before been bound to provide 
warriors with matchlock and sword; and it was his design 
to commence, such works as would enhance the value of 
their possessions. This was assented to, and thus another 
sap was laid to the feudal system without being discovered. 
For he did not deceive himself in supposmg that the great 
men, thus made piinvianent landholders, would accept 
Semde from his hands as a country, ipstead of from the 
ameers as a spoil. * * • 

These measures being taken with*the powerful classes, 
it remained to improve the condition of the people at large, 
and to draw forth the resources of the subdued land — 
a land so nch by nature that it was said it might be 
tilled with a man’s nails.” The genera^ aspect presented 
great leading features which serf e& *as gmdes for the 
future action of administration. First* of* these was the 
Indus, with its periodical inundations, which, like that of 
the Nile, way at war with the desert, itfd the cause of all 
fertility; but though capable of being made m time 
the great artery of commerce with the Punjaub and the 
nations of Central Asia, the aid of art was required, and 
expenses which should be the consequences rather than 
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CHAP. II the exciters of commerce. It was of varying depths^ 
capricious in changing its hjed, and subject to whirlpools 
of such extraordinary violence as to turn even a steamer 
round with amazmg velocity. It would not suffer build- 
ings near its stream. " I have,” said the general, " seen 
from the deck of a steamer as much as half an acre of the 
bank Earned away at^onee.” The navigation also required 
boats of a pecuhar construction, and there were no perma- 
nently accessible ports at the different mouths — Kurrachee 
was forty miles from*the nearest navigaUe branch of the 
nver, and, though the bes^ port of Scmde, was very in- 
convenient at all times, and in the monsoons nearly 
unapproachable. 

From nver commerce therefore Sir C. Napier expected 
little advantage, until Sukkur and Kurrachee should 
become populous ; and for the moment he looked only to 
assuage the most promment difficulties, leaving to tune 
and the enterprise of merchants, the development of the 
great commerce which he foresaw would finally spnng up, 
if not repressed by bad government and wars. Never- 
theless, m anticipation, he thus early meditated a great 
scheme of nver police to be continued by the khan of 
Bhawalpore, which would secure trade for hundreds of 
miles up the Indus, and render K^u^achee an emponum. 
Meanwhile the vajue of the Indus for intenor traffic, and 
for its mfluenee* on agnculture attracted his immediate 
attention, and the engineers who were employed to take 
the levels found the Ubd of the nver above the plane of 
the surrounding country ; wherefore it was apparent that 
scientific operations, which were immediately set on foot, 
would, with no g^eat expense, control and regulate the 
imgation of the land and be productive of immense 
wealth and prosperity. 

Next to the nver came the moimtains and the desert 
for consideration. Vqiie Hala range, bounding Scinde on 
the west, touched the Indus at Sehwan, but receded below 
and above that point, so as to leave wide extents of fertile 
country, of which the northern was the nchest and most 
important. It was the most exposed also to the plunder- 
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ing excursions of the hill and mountain tribes, and hence 
protection by arms and adn^istration was more needed 
than peaceful works on that side. 

On the east Scmde was bounded by the Thur or great 
desert, which only left a narrow strip of land between it 
and the river, and cohtmually advanced where not re- 
pressed by the hand of man; but between r absolute waste 
and absolute fertihty, there was a Ime ten or Welve miles 
broad and nearly four hundfbd long, which partook of 
both character8,vtiid could by artificial means be restored 
to the latter. Moreover, dunug his march to Emaumghur,» 
Sir C. Napier had discovered, what no European had before 
known, that arrange of fertile hills with nch woods ^as 
to be found on this neutral ground, lining the west bank 
of the Narra nver, which fended off the naked waste of 
sand. 

This Narra, whether a natural channel or entirely arti- 
ficial, had at one time run near Omercotc in the desert, 
and it was thought — if re-opened^ — ^that it would restore a 
great track ^ to agriculture — ^the newly-discovered hills 
would then furmsh a retreat, and shelter from the raging 
heat to a population settled there. A corps of surveymg 
engineers was obtamed from Lord Ellenborougli to examine 
and report on thecpjfacticabihty of this great scheme, 
and with a benevolent gelation of mind at the prospect. 
Sir C. Napier exclaimed. " If I can restore* this immense 
Mesopotamian plain to cultivation T shall do much for the 
people of this great country, to %hich I have done no 
injury, no wrong, and I shall laugh at the cant of ' Fallen 
Princes* ” 

South of Hyderabad was the Delta of the Indus, 
naturally the richest portion oft Schide, but the most 
intricate, the most insalubrious, an^ because of these 
things and the wild character of the population, the most 
difficult to govern. All amehorationa^here^required great 
caution, lest discontent should render it a Scmdian 
La Vend^. 

Such was the general aspect of the country, and it 
brought conviction, that the first and greatest efforts for 
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CHAP. 11 the general welfare must be directed to encourage agri- 
culture and small tradings laws^ by public works^ and 
an improved system of irrigation which should give full 
effect to the annual inundations. Biver commerce could 
only be a secondary consideration^ though not to be 
neglected ; but it was foreseen thA; internal and external 
trading— thenlprincipally earned on by caravans — ^would 
augment when the vexatious restrictions of the ameers 
were exchanged for fiunlitfes and encouragement, which 
would lead to the us^of the nver, and pjtimately develop 
•the great resources and adyantages of Scinde. In fine. 
Sir C. Napier’s view of the matter was thus laconically 
expressed. Control the robbers. Control the waters. 
Open the commumcations, and the natural richness of 
the land and the variety of produce will do all the 
rest” 

There was however a strange obstacle to be overcome — 
sQiarcely could a handicraftsman be found f The ameers 
and eirdars in their short-sighted tyranny had laid that 
branch of mdustry waste * They forced carpenters, smiths, 
builders and other artisans, to work for low, or rather 
nominal wages — seeing that half their scanty eammgs 
were taken as a tax for license to work at all , and of the 
other half a moiety went to the col}p<|(;or as a present. If 
the starvmg workman was impo^tmiate^ or that his work 
did iiot give Isatfsfaction, he was assailed with blows^ or 
suffered the loss of *nose or ears ; wherefore, knowing 
that, unlike the poor cerf who tilled the soil, they could 
gam bread in other countries, the artisans gradually aban- 
doned Scinde, and those who remamed were hard to find, 
and so few that even a small house could not be built. 

This was an obstacle severely affecting the welfare of 
the troops, for whepn it was the general’s anxious desire 
to provide good barracks — having m every quarter of the 
globe seen that Uhl barracks were a powerful cause of 
crime and death and general unhealthmess with British 
soldiers. Everywhere he had found them inconveniently 
planned, ill situated, and exhibiting the extravagance, the 
negligence and crimmal indifference m the authorities 
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to the lives and morals of the troops. Hence one of his CHAP. ii. 
first objects was the construction of barracks^ which should 
give the soldiers a fair chance of health. This want of 
artisans stopped him short m that and other pubhc works ; 
but to remedy the evil he proclaimed in Scinde and the 
neighbouring countries *his need^ mviting craftshienof all 
kinds^ with assurance of employment* at high wa^s#» His 
reputation for good faith soon brought many^ and their 
demands were^ at firsts as he exj^Ksted^ exorbitant^ exceedmg 
in the proporti^ of.ten to one the wages under the 
ameers. The Enghsh commynity then took alarm, and^ 
many persons proposed, according to 'Indian notions, that 
a maximum sly^uld be established. To this a deaf ^ear 
was turned as bemg unjust and financially impohtic ; and 
because a few years’ experience of suck social protec- 
tion would give the Scindians spint, if the country were 
given back to the ameers, to resist the oppressions of those 
tyrants, and thus mankind would be benefited. 

There were however strange notions of political ,, eco- 
nomy afloat. An ofSmal person wished to compel the 
fishermen on the coast to d^ for pearl oysters ui ‘despite 
of their objection that few pearls were to be got at that 
season, and as they were only paid for the number they 
obtamed their famihe^, would starve, whereas by fishmg 
for sharks they could support themselves. ^ 

Are we here,” the general asked, "to piotect the poor 
or to rob the people of the land?” 

To protect the poor.” % 

" Do you call forcing them to labour for the govern- 
ment and starving some twenty famihes protection?” 

"But they won’t starve, they acknowledge they can 
get pearls ” 

"Would they fish for sharks if they«could get more 
money by dragging up pearls ?” ^ 

" No, I suppose not, but the revenii»> will suffer.” 

" Have we any right to prevent them winning their 
bread as they think best themselves ?” 

" No.” So the matter ended. 

This hberal pohey was successful, the remuneration for 
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lalx)iirgradiiaUyfoimd its level; ahiglione^ but that was an 
effect of previous oppression ; and it was within the general^s 
views to encourage industry at the expense of luxury. 

In September the admimstration was arranged m all 
its branches, and Sir Charles Napier, whose bodily powers 
were theh nearly expended, traftsferred his quarters to 
Kurracbee ; partly to recover his strength, principally 
because it Vas more smtable for the scat of government, 
being the key of the couhtry pohtically, mihtarily, and 
commercially. But previous to describipghis government 
^when in full activity, a general recapitulation of what he 
had achieved smce lus entrance into the country will not 
beimisplaced. 

In October 1842, the pohtical and military affairs of 
Scmde had been placed m his hands at a crisis of great 
danger, when the disasters m Affghamstan had shaken 
the British Indian empire to its centre , he was a stranger 
tg the people and the country, and ill seconded by some 
of the political agents, yet m three months he had laid 
open the hostile designs and intrigues of the ameers, had 
broken their combmations ,and forced those of Upper 
Scinde, when on the point of assailing Ins troops at an 
inconvenient moment, to fly to Lower Scinde without a 
sword-stroke. At the same time bp detached Ali Moorad 
the most powerful of them &on^ the family alhance, and 
madq him a fi^^ly. 

In January 1848,^ he marched into the desert and 
destroyed the fortress^ of Emaumghur, thought by the 
Beloochees to be impregnable. 

On the 17th of February, with less than two thousand 
fightmg men he defeated thirty-five thousand Beloochee 
warriors, kiUing nead]^ six thousand m a battle of four 
hours' duratioQ — ^^hich gave him the strong fortress of 
Hydei^bad and six sovereign ameers as prisoners. 

During tha renlivnder of February and the first three 
weeks of March, he constructed an mtrenched camp, 
and a fort to protect his steamers, while he maintamed a 
very dangerous position with unsurpassed resolution in the 
fiuse of thirty thousand firesh enemies. 
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On the 21st of March^ he with five thousand men 
defeated twenty-six thousand strongly intrenched under 
the Lion at Dubba^ in a battle of three hours’ duration^ in 
which five thousand Bcloochees were killed — and then with 
matchless activity reducing the fortified towns of Meerpoor 
on the edge and of Omdrcote m the heart of the^desert^ he 
regained Hyderabad on the 8th of Alpnlj b^ore Ihe inun- 
dation of the Indus could break up his communications. 

During the remainder of Apl^l and m May he repaired 
the fortress of Ahar-ka-Tanda ; strSigthened Meerpoor, 
digested and proclaimed the^ principles and plan of his 
government, and partly by menace, partly by clemency, 
brought four luindred of the great sirdars and chiefr. of 
tribes to submit Meanwhile, keeping the plundering 
bands of the Delta in check, he organized a steamboat 
expedition to re-open his communications up the Indus, 
which had been intercepted by the tnbes from the west , 
and at the same time arranged an immense combinatign 
of troops, fi’om posts hundreds of miles apart, to erusli the 
Lion, who had not only raised another army but prepared 
the conquered Bcloochees about Hyderabad for a general 
insurrection. 

Early in June, though the mercury stood at 132® of 
Fahrenheit m an aitigcially-cooled tent, he marched from 
Hyderabad, and ha\in^ by a dexterous stroke of pohey 
prevented the breakmg out of the general ihsurrectipn, on 
the 8tli entirely crushed the Lion • While thus employed 
a sun-stroke reduced him to tha^ last degree of bodily 
weakness, yet in this state he entirely suppressed the dis- 
turbances of the Delta, completed the orgamzation of 
his government, and brought the country to a state of 
general tranquilhty. • * « 

In September, the labour endure^ coupled with the 
effects of the sun-stroke, had so affected his health, that 
the medical men told him he mndt go«.to Kurrachee 
and qmt work or prepare to qmt hfe and work together. 
Work he would not abandon, but consented to try Kurra- 
chee, and arrived there just ten months after he had first 
set foot on shore the year before, having m that time 
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addeved the conquest of a great kingdom, and organized 
the government of a numerous people, already taught to 
regard him as a just ruler. 

But now the Bombay faction, those persons who had 
been constantly denouncing him, and contmued to 
denounce* him to the world as^a man of unmitigated 
ferocity,* prctdnded fdarm for the consequences of his 
conciliating system of government. — '' He was encouraging 
and trusting men who wdire unworthy of trust — '^The 
Belooch chiefs were^deceivmg and woijld betray him” 
^ — ^''Shere Mohamed was irousmg all Beloochistan for 
war ” — " conciliatory measures were weakness, and would 
produce nuschief.^' Sir George Arthur, ^he governor of 
Bombay, was fortunately so far influenced by these asser- 
tions as to allude to them m his letters, which ehcited the 
following reply, shaking the flimsy texture of woven folly 
to pieces, and showmg the power with which the land was 
hpld. 

Shere Mohamed has gone to Kandahar, leaving his 
family behind ; from which it would seem that he means 
to return. Meanwhile he 19 his own ambassador; and a 
king who IS his own ambassador is also a beggar, and not 
much to be feared. We arc fhends with the great chiefs 
of Scmde, and will, I hope, conyniie so. Those who 
croak should jiay what they fear. Suppose the chiefs 
should prove traitors' Have I not got my troops -in 
hand, and m masses?* They are not scattered m feeble 
detachments, they camEot be cut off. Are not my maga- 
zmes full? Do I not mamtam discipline? Have I not 
repaired all fortified places that ought to be defended, 
and thrown up new works everywhere that they are hkely 
to be reqmred? In ^hat point then am I careless; and, 
unless that be^shpwn, where is the mischief of con- 
ciliatiop? If the whole country were in arms I could do 
no more than J do%B)w. I am ready to encounter fifty 
thousand enemies by merely sounding a bugle. I am 
indeed but half-prepared agamst dimate, but that I cannot 
help. I cannot make workmen labour as I wish, and 
were I to punish these wild fellows they would disappear.” 

# 
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CHAPTER HI. 


At Kurrachec Sir C. Napier opcne^ his administration 
with a careful examination of the collectors’ and engmeers’ 
reports, relativoito the state of the people under the ameers 
and the prospects of Scinde under an ameliorated system. 
It then appeared how temblc a scourge is bad government, 
bow wide it spreads, how deep it penetrates ; how mfimtely 
more devastatmg and dreadful it is than war, which is 
generally but a transient blast, exmtmg the highest ener- 
gies of man as it passes, and consequently leaving behind 
it the vigour necessary to repair its evil effects Nor are 
those effects so far as agriculture is concerned very lastmg, 
or the plains watered by the Po, and those through which 
the Schcld passes, which have for centimes been the 
battle-fields of Euro^oi would not exhibit, as they do and 
always have done, the highest cultivation. 

In war also, when not too prolonged, the digmty of 
women gains most, because they are of necessity imbued 
with high and serious thoughts, affd the passions excited 
tend m both sexes to exalt the imagination and forbid the 
access of baseness. National not civil warfsure however it 
must be, for the last belongs to bad government, and must 
be reckoned among its dreadful cdhre^ences. In Scinde 
the unmitigated evils of such government were exhibited 
in shocking characters ; and it was for the conqueror, the 
man of war, to remedy them. Th^ v»%re indeed such and 
so deep-seated, that only a conqueror could arrest their 
rapid progress towards entire desolation. 

The land, as before noticed, belonged entirely to 
the state, and the ameers raised the chief part of their 
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CHAP. III. revenue from it; exacting their dues with shocking 
1843 . cruelty — ^mutilations and tortures. Nommally the sove- 

reign's exaction was but half^ yet various minor oppressions 
made the land-tax upon the ryots amount to two-thirds^ 
or more^ of the gross produce. It was levied also capri- 
ciously^ and at some places in fhoney^ but generally m 
kmd^1;he rea£zing money upon which gave rise to new 
exactions afid oppressions. 

Under the Kalloras thef ryots had hereditary tenures^ 
which gave them an interest m the soil ; and always Semde^ 
^from its natural fertility^ when tolerably governed^ had 
been a rich and productive country. The ameers^ seeking 
oni'y personal profit^ broke all the ancient tenures^ rendered 
the husbandman a mere slave^ and turned nearly a fourth 
of the finest laud into huntmg wildernesses. They gave 
still greater tracts of equal fertility, as jagheers, to mdolent, 
careless Beloochee chiefs, who cultivated scarcely a tithe, 
cgrmg for nothmg beyond their immediate ease and feudal 
digmty. 

But those jagheerdars were themselves subject to heavy 
oppressions, and the greatest could not get from their 
jagheers an amount equal to that obtained by the ameers 
on government lands , while the minor ones, from mability, 
or neglect to provide water-coi?rires, indispensable to 
fcrtibty in Scinde^ often found itr impossible to collect half 
thatcamoimt* hence their turbulent urging of wars 
between the ameers to obtain plunder and pay. Their 
daughters were excluded from mhentance, their sons 
were only accepted when supposed intelligent enough, 
and wilhng, to forward the paramount interests of the 
ameers and they had on such occasions to make great 
presents. « • • 

The gram taken, for the land-tax was sold by the ameers 
to thep* subjects, and often they forced their umbardars or 
corn-factors, genei^y Hmdoos, to take it at a price fixed 
by their own authority — ^thus in 1842-3 Musseer Khan 
compelled his umbardars to purchase nee m the husk at 
twenty-six rupees, though they could only obtain from 
eighteen to twenty rupees for it when cleaned. 
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Irrigation being the sole source of fertihty m Scinde^ 
the ameers were driven by necessity to foster it, and they 
increased the number of cana& cut by former governments 
for extendmg the waters of the Indus to inland parts 
dunng the periodical mundations. They were partially 
cleaned once a year aif the government expensd ; which 
was however small on the whole matter, • because the 
greatest part of the country was a dead level below the 
water-lme of the flood. WhertJ it was more elevated the 
Persian water-wl^l Yf/BiA used. ¥of this indispensable, 
self-interested, aid to agncult||re one-half, in some cases , 
two-fifths of the produce was levied on the jagheerdars, 
accordmg to tl^e method of irrigation employed — Hhe 
highest tax bemg where new canals had been cut. But 
those proportions and all others were nominal, the mode 
of ascertaining the government share vaned under every 
ameer, and even vaned under the same ameer. 

One was the huttaee ” system, or takmg the govern- 
ment share in kind on the gi'oss produce when harve^ed. 
Another, called the kasgee^^ was by estimating the value 
of the growing crops, the ka^dars fixing the government 
share, which the cultivator was bound to dehver to the 
ameer’s corn-factor thrashed and winnowed. A third 
mode, called the ^^^^nhandee^* vaned only from the 
kasgee in tins; the valu^of the growing crgps was m the 
latter made after measurement of the landt — ^in the^ for- 
mer by a mere mspection Both wre preferred by the 
ryot to the huttaee^ because under 4hat many impositions 
were superadded ; such as the maintenance of the govern- 
ment " chokedar,^^ who guarded the crops while npemng — 
and the feeding and feeing of many retamers of the kardar, 
while the latter was makmg the biittkee? The mode also 
was often vaned at the capnees of am^rg and kardars ; 
and the ryots were frequently charged with head-iponey, 
and the expense of carrymg the govenBnent gram to the 
stores. When, as often happened, the ryot had not seed 
left for his next year’s crops he was forced to buy back his 
own gram at enhanced pnees from the ameers. 

These oppressions had caused the abandonment of great 
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CHAP. III. districts of good land^ and two tnbes^ the Juts and Ehosas^ 
1843. had gone off bodily to the desert to hve by the strong hand. 
Throughout the country cultivation was withering away^ 
and the ryot passed a life of hopeless wretchedness^ while 
the handicraftsmen nearly disappeared altogether. 

Nor were the manufacturers* and tradespeople better 
treatjd^'' though the 'extreme subtilty of the Hindoo trader 
gave him iKime protection. In times not remote^ Scinde 
had been celebrated for 4 ts cotton fabrics and shawls. 
Tattah a town near" the lower Indus^ chief seat 

^ of this industry and was then rich and populous : it was 
now desolate^ and the whole country for forty miles was 
a ^aste ’ At Tattah also was found a m^ who had been 
shut up twenty-six years m a small cage and become 
idiotic. It was said^ that having committed some cnme^ 
the ameers made his family responsible for him^ and m 
terror this method of security was adopted. But the 
fonecrs’ condemnation as rulers is not to be taken from 
isolated cases^ it was written on the broad surface of the 
waste around Tattah in unmistakeable language. There 
was the fsor sheet of fertile land^ spread out by the Almighty^ 
and upon it those men had scrawled m horrid characters^ 
desolation * For miles beyond the preemets of the shrunken 
rumed city^ the plain was coyeifpi with tombs of fine 
cut stone^ shpwmg the numbere and nches of the olden 
peoi^e^ who 'half been succeeded by the scanty squalid 
population now buithening the shrivelled agricultural 
resources. Brutal g(X 7 emment only could be assigned for 
this change. The ameers had crushed agriculture on land^ 
and on the water had nearly annihilated traflUc by vexa- 
tious and oppressive imports and transit duties; a few 
years more and ^e 'whole country would have become a 
howling wildernejs^ and the tyranny which had thus over- 
wheliped a community of a milhon of human beings with 
misery^ in a land Csrtile enough to subsist ten miUions in 
comfort^ would have dissolved of itself. No modem war 
ever did, or could produce such devastation, such ruin as 
this; and the Sdndian conquest, so foully decried by 
interested calumniators, was a providential mterference to 
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restore ciyilisation and bring hope to the hearts of a 
^ despairing people. ^ 

Although far from having the pestilent climate attri- 
buted to it by those who were not allowed to plunder its 
revenues^ Sciude has very unwholesome localities and 
sickly seasons^ caused By the vehement heat^ the marshes 
left by the inundation^ the malaria produced by tlielexten- 
sive hunting-jungles^ and vast tracts of fertile land left 
uncultivated by the wretched* Scindees who were unable 
to sustain the oppression of their Befoochee masters. But 
there are many places exceedingly salubrious ; Kurrachcc^ 
is especially so; and good government with extended 
cultivation woujd certainly again render Scinde as heakthy 
as in the days when it supported great cities and teemed 
with nches To confer that good government^ to restore 
that salubrity and those nches^ was Sir C. Napier’s ambi- 
tion^ and he made his public works travel abreast with 
the other branches of Ins administration^ as far as ^a 
country nearly denuded of artisans and the usual resources 
of civilization would permit. 

His views were large^ his^activity incessant^ and as the 
remains of ancient cities and stations were numerous he 
naturally looked to them as guides; but the speculations 
of learned men and» Ij'avellers about Macedonian stations 
on the Indus he held m no reverence when Jhe saw the de- 
structive rage of the nver^ and knew it must have changed 
its bed a hundred times m as many years. Yet there were 
places^ such as Boree^ SehwaUj and Jurruk^ a pomt below 
Hyderabad^ where sohd rock controls the rushmg waters^ 
and judging those to have been the olden stations of im- 
portance he directed his attention to them while considering 
how to consohdate his conquest.* 9?ke soldiers’ health 
was however the most pressmg consylenation^ and pre- 
vious to quitting Hyderabad he had commenced capacious 
barracks^ well raised above the exhahtfAons from the earth 
and twenty-five feet in height^ with double roofs and upper 
ventilation ; and always attentive to the general welfare, 
he built these barracks of fine burned bncks, with a view to 
revive tlie pottery manufiu^ure at Hyderabad, which under 
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the ameers^ tyranny had decayed. He would have adopted 
the same model at Kurrache^, but barracks had been com- 
menced there before the war according to the usual habits 
of those who construct the sties generally appropriated 
for the British soldier^ and he could only amend them by 
giving verandahs ; yet he commenced and in time finished 
new barracks* for a "troop of horsc-ailillery on his own 
plan, and tfiey remain, a pattern of excellence. 

His other public works were as follows At Hyderabad 
he repaired and strengthened themraeof^^s great forti*ess, 
0 completed his own intrenched camp, organized the steamer 
station at Kotree, and advanced the fort commenced there 
between the battles He showed also Jbow the Indus 
might be restrained from swallowing the land m its ca- 
pncious gluttony as it descended to the ocean. This 
Kotree fort M^as onginally raised two hundred and fifty 
yards from the river on the right bank, and yet three days 
of inundation brought the mam stream within a hun- 
drecUyards, wdiercupon, as an experiment, tluck stakes, 
twelve feet in length, were ])lantcd along the bimk and 
firmly backed with brushwood, and that simple expedient 
gave hope of controlling the ravages of a stream which 
at times would carry away whole shikargahs, to the equal 
detnment of the land and its own lyiiAgation. 

Eastward o£ Hyderabad the large fortress of Ahar-ka- 
teiidawas restored, the walls of Mceriioorc were rqiaiifed, 
and bridges were cast over the greater nullahs, between 
it and Hyderabad, to^ secure commumcation during the 
inundations. 

Within the desert Omercote was strengthened, and its 
communications with Meerpoore, and with Boog in Cutch, 
was assured by the bcmifiation of many small forts. 

Cutch had been taken from the Bombay presidency and 
placed runder Sir C. Napier, but the Bombay pohtical 
agent had remain^ there, an honourable amiable man, 
and a zealous pubhc servant, yet wdthout military know- 
ledge, which had caused embarrassment and some danger 
during the partisan warfare m the Delta. The general had 
therefore asked to have Colonel Roberts, the able officer 
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who captured the Lion’s brother, placed at Boog in an 
independent military positioiv Lord Ellenborough with. 
his usual judicious promptness made him also political 
agent, a situation for which he was emmently qualified, 
being intimately acquainted with the Bao and the people, 
and having extraordinmy influence with the Jjats, the 
Khosas, and other wild tribes m that*quartef. He in 
fine the fittest man possible for the post ; but die removal 
of a civilian, added to the loss of the^ general control, was 
clamorously denounced at Bombay as a treacherous op- 
pression , for to replace a mUn unqiiqjliified from peculiar 
circumstances, with one essentially able, at a crisis of 
danger, was for 4hc faction an mexpiable offence. * 

Below Hyderabad, Jurruk was suri^eyed, with a view 
to form another great steamer station, and above Hyder- 
abad, a military post was designed for Sehwan, notwith- 
standing the heat, which is so great there that the natives 
guard agamst it during the raging months by keepmg their 
turbans and even their bedclothes constantly wetted •• yet 
with the aid of good barracks, and employing only sepoys 
under certain conditions, it was hoped to maintain a mih- 
tary post. 

North of Sehwan, the places of Sukkur Bukkur and 
Rorec — by the nati\%st run into one name — and all t^e 
other military points wer^ strengthencd,,ani a large seraM 
or ihercantile depdt, was projected. It Vas designed by 
Lord Ellenborough, who thus early sought to prepare 
for a great commerce with CentrSl Asia by the Indus 
and its confluents. A trading port at Sukkur and docks 
for bmlding the smaller boats required for the upper 
branches of the rivers were to be a^ded, and Sir C. 
Napier estabhshed at a later period a* great central mart 
there, especially for horses, by which he hoped to supply 
the Indiafi army with the fine strong animals of Affghan 
and Turkistan at a much less cost thaif^he Aight Arabian 
horses were obtamed for. This vast scheme would have 
quickly established a trade between Central Asia and 
Bombay, but when several hundreds of fine horses had 
been sent to Bengal, at less than half the cost of the inferior 
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Arabs bought for the military service^ official jealousy, 
folly or self-interest, inteifered. An order arriyed to 
stop the trade, which was thus, with many other noble 
schemes and beneficial plans, thwarted after Lord Ellen- 
borougVs departure by the perversity of boards and 
oouncUs^ who would not tolerate such disturbance of their 
officisfi monotony. ' 

To the eastward of this triple station, the surveying 
engineers were, as before said, employed to ascertain the 
facihtie*^ of re-openmg the Narra nveryrand restonng to 
^fertihty the woode^ hills rad the long tract of country 
lining that great watercourse. 

On the westward of the Indus, worlrs involving the 
future prosperity of Shikarpoor and the health of a wide 
district were projected. That town was rapidly regain- 
ing its former opulence and importance through the 
immigration of merchants and men of capital, who flocked 
from the surrounding states, and even from distant parts 
of India, to hve under the protection of the just governor of 
Scinde. Sickness was however always prevalent both at Shi- 
karpoor and at Sukkur, andtSir C. Napier remarked that 
when the one town was salubrious the other suffered from 
pestilence, an alternation which followed certain changes of 
the wind. Wherefore, concluding ^be malaria came from 
swampy ground lying between the towns and periodically 
inundated by thb overflowmg of the Indus, he projected 
two great rautary and commercial works, namely, a raised 
causeway to connect Hhe places for trading and military 
intercourse, and a hund^ or dike, to bar out the inun- 
dation. the last a great affair, for the construction, of 
very considerable^ height and sohdity, was above thirty 
miles long« ^ ‘ 

KurraChee was^not neglected in the scheme of pubhc 
conrtr i ict i onB. Flans were prepared for fortifymg the 
caotonmeoxts and tendering that station the great mihtary 
hold of the British in Somde; and as the population was 
increasing in a very srasible manner, civil works were 
projected to support a proqierous commercial dty, and 
make it the great port dt the Indus. Many and great 
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obstacles were however to be overcome. The neighbour- 
hood was hiUy^ but the acjtual shore so flat and the 
harbour so shallow that vessels had always difficulty in 
mn-kiTig the portj and m the monsoons did not attempt it. 
To remedy this a lighthouse was built^ and to render the 
port commodious^ the fionstruction of a pier o^ bunder ^ 
was at once commenced on so great*a scaldi that* besides 
the land approaches, it was to be earned nearljr two miles 
into the water. 

The works, designed to protect the port and the nsing 
city were hkewise very considerable, md measures were^ 
taken to finish a great watercourse, called the Ghara Canal, 
commenced at sl former date to join the port with the 
Indus. Swimming-baths were constructed for the use of 
the troops, and the chief commissary. Major Blenkins, 
undertook the supcrmtendencc of a large tract of ground 
appropnated for a government garden, which under his 
able management soon produced every species of vcgetablp 
indigenous to Semde, and all kinds of European esculents 
besides — and so exuberantly, that while three thousand 
soldiers were amply supplied without cost to them, and 
the officers purchased at a cheap rate, enough remained 
for general sale to repay the expense fourfold. Scurvy 
which had previouslji prevailed to an alarming extent then 
disappeared entirely, and fine plantations .of trees were 
laid out, promising shelter and recreation for the popu- 
lation at no distant time, for veget^ion is very rapid and 
luxuriant m Scinde. * 

To nourish this garden and provide for the health of the 
rising town, levels were taken and a plan laid down for 
tummg a small river called the MuUyar or Mulleree, run- 
ning at the distance of twelve or fourteen miles, not only 
into the government garden for irrigatioi^ and fountains, but 
into the houses of the town and cantonments for health and 
convenience. Finally it was to be coiffiucted by pipes to 
Keymarree point, where the great mole was to end m deep 
water, and thus supply the shipping, at once ; an object of 
great importance, because the vessels only got water with 
difficulty from a distance inland, and at a great expense. 
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The facility of executing this great and useful project was 
ascertained, and the estimated cost not more than a thou- 

' V 

sand pounds a mile ; but the scheme was not npe before 
Lord Ellenborough^s recall, and the government which 
succeeded him could never be induced to sanction the 
expense, or even to notice the letters proposing it, though 
the health oi^' the Loldiers and of the population was 
grievously Effected by the bad water of Kurrachee. 

It may here be observed, that in all things Sir C. Napier 
was strongly supported by Lord EJlenbprough ; and with 
^respect to the public works ^enumerated above, some were 
of that nobleman^s conception, in others he had been 
foi^estallod. One had been simultaneoiyily planned by 
both, namely, the restoration of water from the Indus to 
Cutch, which the Kalloras first, and then the ameers, had 
with a fiendish pobey — only second in enormity to the 
monstrous conception of Albuquerque to destroy Egypt by 
tpming the course of the Nile — cut off at Shah Bunder in 
the J)elta ; thus giving the people of Cutch up as a prey 
to the encroachmg waste Lord EUenborough however, 
merely proposed to make the Indus reflow in the with- 
ered district; Sir C. Napier projected the restoration of 
the Narra, not only to benefit Cutch, but to recover the 
great and fertile strip of land ^before mentioned as 
boumhng that river on the west. Unhappily this last 
projqpt was too great to be executed from the resources of 
Scinde alone, and the^ officials of tlie supreme government 
aSvays repressed instetad of encouraging the noble and 
beneficent plans of the Scindian governor. 

These many and great works were not dealt with in 
that easy method by which some men have obtained 
unearned fame — ^nainelj^, by issuuig orders for their con- 
struction, leaving, to others the findmg of means, and 
to theqr own successors debt. Sir C. Napier was practi- 
cally acquainted whh every branch of execution, whether 
for the excavation of canals, the construction of piers or 
the erection of edifices, and he decided with a full know - 
ledge of the subject m detail. Tlis plans uiiolved indeed 
great expenses from their number, their magnitude, the 
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scarcity of artisans^ and the high 'wages these last 
demanded — ^wages which he^ was continually importuned 
to regulate by tariff — ^but for him who was casting the 
foundations of a great community^ the permanent rights of 
labour were far more important than any temporary in- 
convenience, liowever gfCat. Hence, holding faft to great 
principles m all branches of administration} he itgorously 
squared his undertakmgs with his means, aifd for public 
profit, not display. 

Ills receipts it^fowe^Qr more thaif kept pace with Ins 
expenses. The revenue undgr the ameers had sunk t(^ 
forty lacs, which was far below tha? raised by the Kal- 
loras, or cven^that of the Char-yar. But all their^e- 
ccipts were the offscourings of oppression, not the surplus 
winch the country under honc^st government could fur- 
nish without pressure, and the English ruler peremptorily 
rejected remorseless taxation He strove instead to ascer- 
tain and restore all the uatui'al resources, to rc-opcji, 
enlarge and invigorate the closed or shrunken arter^ps of 
public pi ospenty, and trusted to the renewed vitality of 
the commimity for future profit. His early revenue was 
therefore small, the first financial year, reckoned from 
the battle of Hyderabad, giving only mnety thousand 
ol the four hundreds t];^onsand pounds, said to have been 
paid to the ameers. But war had raged jlunng full six 
months of that period, much gram had%een carried off by 
the Beloochee troops, and when peace came the Enghsh 
collectors could not for severalumonths extend their 
operations far from the camps, lest the roving Beloochecs 
should fall on them ; for no military escorts were allowed, 
nor had the general any desire to be involved in premature 
fMilice ihfficulties with such fierce* and dangerous fellows 
for the sake of a small mcrcase of revenue Moreover Ah 
Moorad's revenue and that of the districts of Su^zulcotc 
and Bhoongbarra, made over to Bhfiwalpoore, had been 
included m the ameers’ receipts. 

From this restricted, imperfect collection, a surplus of 
seventeen thousand pounds in money was obtained after 
defraying all the civd expenses , aud the estimated value of 
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the public grain in store was much greater — an example 
of economy combined with efficient work^ contrasting too 
strongly with the extravagance and mefficiency of most 
other administrative establishments m India not to give 
offence. The companson was dangerous^ and to blmd the 
public a* damour was raised about the burthen and 
expense 6f Scifide — ^tke statistics published being not only 
false in thelnselvea but improperly loaded with the cost of 
the troops quartered there. To this was added also the 
equally false assertions^ that the country )iras not subdued ; 
;that the people — ^that term , being used without discrimi- 
nation for all the mhabitants — sighed for the return of 
thq^r Patriarchal Princes, and would nse once for their 
restoration^ but for the enormous force maintained to keep 
them down. 

The expense of the army in Scinde certainly exceeded 
the revenue derived from that conquest^ because a very 
powerful body of troops were by the general government 
quar^red there ; not for the purpose of overawing the 
people, who were rejoicing or contented accordmgto tlieir 
races at the change of govqinmcnt ; but to be ready for 
the exigencies of an extraneous war, which, actually be- 
ginning at Qwalior, was very likely to break out also 
in the Punjaub, and might from theqea extend to Affghan- 
istan. The expectation of it had also rendered Beloo- 
chistm and the hflll tnbes bordering Semde uneasy and 
dangerous. It was not Scinde therefore, it was India that 
required these troops, imd their cost was a general charge 
which m no manner depended on the state of affairs m 
the former country. But the most artful turn given 
to this unfounded clamour was the assumption that 
any extraordinary hnnlber of troops were maintained m 
Scinde at all ; fgr, with exception of some mcrease to the 
Semde irregular horse, not an extra man had been raised 
for the conquest (m the holdmg of that country. The 
troops employed w'ere of the ordmary standing army of 
the East, and would have been embodied though Semde 
had never been entered. They were merely pushed 
forward mto advanced jcantonments on a new &ontier. 
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and it might with equal propriety have been alleged 
that Hampshire was a peculiar burthen on England be- 
cause a large garrison and expensive dockyard is there 
mamtained. Semde^ when conquered^ was an mtegral 
part of the Indian empire and subject to the pifiuences 
and effects of the general pohey of that empif^^ which 
was at this time menaced by two great ware(! 

It was said also^ and with as little truths that the 
former frontier of India towards ^Scinde, being more 
restricted^ wouldi have enabled the Company to reduce 
their troops ; but the new frontier wa% in fact the shorter 
and stronger^ and the conqueror was soon prepared^ and 
proposed^ to mamtain his conquest when not menaced %y 
a Seikh war, with as few troops as had been employed 
in Semde before the eonquest ; and not only to pay 
the whole coat of these troops from the resources of the 
country but to provide a large surplus for the general 
treasury. »* 

This clamour would have been here unnoticed, as bbmg 
part of the filth with which every man who travels fast on a 
great road must expect to be spattered, if it had bnly been 
the cry of those from whom it appeared to come ; but it 
was supported and encouraged by the directors, by the 
Council of Bombay,* amd by several members of parlia- 
ment; and it has ever since been directed unceasingly to 
the ruin of all the great public works and admirable 
arrangements of the first Semde administration. Yet those 
arrangements and constructions were worthy of all support, 
havmg in view to make Kurrachee an emporium for trade 
with Central Asia, and to organize institutions capable of 
sustaining a great and prosperous coipmunity. Thus, 
scarcely was the war ended when tlie Inrveying engineer 
establishment was spread over the country, Iftymg down the 
principal geographical points for an accurate stirvey, and 
taking the levels of the land and of ttie Indus, with the 
object of organizing a complete scientific system of irriga- 
tion. The shikargahs also, covering one-fourth of the 
fertile coimtry, were taken m hand as having become state 
property ; and they were full of very fine timber, infinitely 
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CH AP III valuable^ as supplying fuel for the steam navigation of 
1843 f Indus ; but being too extensive and choked with fallen 
trees and jungle^ the first measure was to give the people 
the loose timber for the pains of fetching it away. This 
was followed by the appomtment of a commission to 
class and regulate them as forests)* and set out such fertile 
tracts** as mi^t be Meemed most fittmg for cultivation^ 
to be held under government tenures calculated to encou- 
rage agnculture — fine those receptacles for wild beasts 
were made to yield revenue to the<goveimment^ woodland 
^grass to the villages^ and«timber to the towns, and for 
export. 

While thus providmg for internal tranqiuUity and emh- 
zation. Sir C Napier had also to arrange his foreign pohey, 
for the comprehension of which it is necessary to give 
a descriptive sketch of the states bordermg on Semde, 
commencing with Cutch. 

• The Bao of Cutch was an ally at whose court a British poh- 
tical^agent had long resided, and his country was important 
from its situation and &om the unsettled tnbeson its borders. 
Through Cutch, by Deesa, wios the direct land commumca- 
tion with Bombay, always of great importance when the 
monsoons cut off the sea intercourse. It was to secure this 
communication that Omercote anrl^Meerpoore had been 
repaired, an4 so ^ many forts restored, and bridges cast 
between those places and Hyderabad Cutch was also of 
direct mtcrest m regard to the Delta Colonel Iloberts 
could raise on emergency as many as two thousand 
Khosas and Juts, who, abhorring their ancient oppressors 
the Beloochces, were ready to pour with fire and sword 
upon those of th^ Delta if an insurrection called for such 
a measure. Meahwliile his great mflucnce over those 
tribes secured that line of communication from disturbance. 

Eastward of Cutch was Guzerat, under the Guickwar ; 
and northwSlrd of Guzerat were the states of Joudpore 
and Jcssulmcer, of old the independent countnes of the 
bravest of the heroic Rajpoots, now subjected allies of the 
British, having political residents and being entirely under 
the power of the Indian government, for tliey ncrc 
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hemmed in on the east by India, and on the west was the 
great desert, across which qply a few hnes dependent on 
the wells led to Scinde. 

The communication with Jessulmeer was direct from 
Boree, and on that side, within the desert, wq^ the fort 
of Shah-ghur long held by Boostum^s nepl^ew I^^ohamed, 
but evacuated when the Lion was finally debated. It was 
then taken possession of by the British, though belong- 
ing to Ah Moorad as a turban appgndage, compensation 
being promised, but neither the Bombay nor the supreme 
government up to this time h^ve rcde^cd that promise * ' 

From this geographical trace it may be seen, that the 
eastern frontier«*of Semde, which was however very unde- 
fined, because the ameers with a smister policy had 
removed the boundary-marks and destroyed all records, 
was defended by Meerpoore, Omorcote and Shah-ghur , 
that it was fringed by allies who had no mterest to betray, 
or make war, and being watched and controlled by a gai- 
rison at Ueesa and political agents at Joudpoor and Jeisul- 
mecr, were unable to effect mischief if so inchned. The prm- 
cipal passages across the desert were thus secured, and the 
communication between Scinde and Bombay was assured 
bv land when the monsoons debarred mtercourse by sea. 

Tracing the line o? frontier further northward, a state of 
gi’eat importance presented itself, namely Daodpootra or 
Bhawalpoor. It had long been protected from Bimjeet 
Singes ambition by the British government, and Lord Ellen- 
horough had recently restored to 'the rajah the districts 
of Subzulcote and Bhoongbara, formerly tom from hun by 
the ame< rs. He appeared faithful, but Sir C. Napier was 
disquieted that great interests should depend on an eastern 
prince, who might be coerced by the Seikhs, then veiy 
menacing towards the British. The rrjah^s subjects also 
leaned strongly towards those who desired the downfall of 
the Fermghees ; and his territory, lymg between the great 
desert and the lower Sutlej and limng the banks of the 
latter, gave him power to intercept the direct commu- 
lucation between the noi’th-w^est provinces of India and 
Scinde, by land and by water This might prove infinitely 
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dangerous if war happened with the Seikhs^ and hence^ as 
the faith of the supreme government was so pledged that 
the rajah^s dominions could not be absorbed while he was 
true to the alliance — ^which he could yet betray at a cntical 
moment , without previous indications of enmity — the 
general 7 ised every means to concibate and attach him 
more closely. ** 

On the north-east^ Scmde was closed by the Mooltan 
country^ which sprea/l between the lower Sutlej and the 
Indus^ descending below the juncflon of those rivers to 
‘^^usmore. The dewan of «lliis temtory, a tributary of 
Lahore^ called Sawan Mull^ father of the since noted 
M6blraj^ was reputed able and prudent^ and professed 
great friendship for the conqueror of Scinde; but the 
latter easily detected the Seikh feehng behind the screen 
of protestation^ and towards Sawan his bearmg was that of 
offering no offence^ yet plainly mtimatmg that any hostile 
indication would be mstantly resented. 

Nbrth-west of Scinde was Cutch-Gundava, belonging to 
the khan of Khelat^ and connected with the lower Indus 
by a range of peculiarly savdge rocks called the Cutchce 
hills^ winch run nearly perpendicularly westward, from 
the river, towards the Bolan mountains. In those hills 
dwelt dangerous tnbes, namely, lAi6 Mazarees next the 
Indus, then iTne Bhoogtees, Jadkrances, Doomkees and 
Kujjhcks, all of which were subdivided into smaller 
tribes. 

North of the Doomkees and Bhoogtees were the Mur- 
rees and Keytnans. One branch of the Mazarees, lying 
on the Indus, owed allegiance to the Mooltan man; but 
the other tnbes were, claimed as subjects by the khan of 
Khelat. The Muirees denied his supremacy, and were 
themselves of Setter customs and civilization than their 
neighbours. They Jiad been unjustly meddled with dunng 
the Affghan war by the political agents, and their pnn- 
cipal fort of Kahun had been occupied; but th^ defeated 
one British detachment under Major Chbbome, destroyed 
another under Lieutenant Clark, a young officer of pro- 
mising abihiy and heroic courage, and finaSly forced the 
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pohtical agent to recall lieutenant Brown from Ealinn, 
after a long and most intrepid defence. 

The Jackranees^ Bhoogtees^ DoomkeeSj and one branch 
of the Mazarees^ were avowedly predatory^ fierce^ daring 
absolute robbers^ but calling themselves Lgotoos or 
plunderers. They had Indeed some chivalrjjc feebn^ and 
customs^ yet were still robbers^ feroaous anti devastating^ 
despising civilization^ thinking all property belonged of 
right to the sharpest sword^ and the ^plains made by nature 
and cultivated bjpmaif for their spoil. Very poweriiil they 
wcre^ and northward and westward they had a vast sweep* 
of mountains inhabited by kmdred tubes to retire upon 
if pressed by superior forces^ while on the south they w6re 
defended by the desert of Kusmore^ eighty miles wide^ 
which separated them from Semde. This waste^ they, 
knowmg the wells and preparmg beforehand m the recesses 
of their wild hills for expeditions, could easily pass, but it 
was hard for troops to cross and attack their rocks in 
return, which made them incredibly insolent. ^ 

Westward of these people was the Khelat country, 
inhabited by Beloochees. Dftrmg the Affghan war their 
capital had been stormed, and their khan, a popular prmce, 
killed; wherefore the nobles were enemies of the British. 
But the son of the %lam khan, a youth of eighteen, had 
been restored, had receivfid money and ^lerSOnal kmdness 
from Sir C. Napier, and being of a grateful disposition 
was, so fear as he was his own master, friendly ; wherefore 
the general corresponded with £m amicably, giving 
advice and support against his turbulent sirdars, and 
against the Affghans of Candahar, who oontmuaUy 
menaced him. ^ •. 

On the west, the Scindian fronfier rested on the Hala 
mountains, and between them and the Iftdus, next the 
desert oi Kusmore, was the country of the Chabdikas 
and other tnbes, previoudy of the same plundering habits 
witk the Cutchee tribes, but now subjects of the Britiidi 
government. Below them to the southward were the 
Bins and Lhugarees, touching on the Indus at Sehwan; 
and between that point and the sca-coast were the 
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Jokeas. Beyond the Jokeas was the jam of Beilns 
country^ a dependant on Khclat. These different tribes 
partly occupied the plains^ partly the mountams^ for the 
firontier of Scinde included the eastern slopes of the 
Hala range ; but the western slopes were inhabited by 
the Khelat tnbes. who shall be in future called the 
Mountam tribes^ in contradistinction to the Cutchee Hill 
tribes, whose fastnesses^ though of wonderful ruggedness 
and strength, were pot of altitude entitling them to be 
ranked as mountains. * * 

All these tribes,** ScindiaSA and Khclatian, the general 
sought by a mixture of generosity, justice and seventy, 
to conciliate with the new order of things,*^and he was not 
unsuccessful, his rough dealing with the jam of the 
•Tokeas has been related in the Conquest of Scinde, and 
coupled with the following treatment of Wullce Chandia, 
the head of the Chandikas, illustrates his policy. This 
list chieftam had followed the British army with ten thou- 
sanfT warriors so closely, just before the battle of Meeance, 
that he was withm one march of it when the action 
was fought ; and if Outram*s imbecile counsel had then 
weighed so much as to cause the delay of only a few 
hours, the Chandikas would have fallen on the rear 
dunng the fight. Wullee^s march Vas stopped by the 
victory, and he^ietreated acrosH the Indus to his own 
couiSfcry, where m omcert with others he resisted all 
All Moorad’s attempts to take possession of the lands 
ceded m nght of the turban. These confederates being 
too strong for the ameer, he proposed a conference, to 
which they came, twenty-mne m number, with a hundred 
and fifty followers ; }nit All having prepared an ambus- 
cade killed several and captured the rest, amongst them 
WuUee Chandia. • 

Proud of this ^rfidy, he brought his prisoners to the 
general, expecting applause, while the captives looked 
only for that death they would themselves have inflicted 
in like circumstances. Both were disappomted. Ah was 
publicly and severely reproached for his want of faith 
and compelled to give all the chiefs presents in amends ; 
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aad they were restored not only to liberty but to their 
possessions^ with encomiums dn their bravery^ and expres- 
sion of sorrow for the base treatment they had experienced. 
The scene with Wullee was thus described at the time. 

He IS a fine vigorou^ old man^ resembling in look a 
large owl ; for his white hair and bear^ thicls^ and 
clustering like feathers, discloses of his bronzed counte- 
nance little more than a very hooked nose and two im- 
mense round black lustrous eyes, which he kept fixed on 
the general withoftt a ^fink, and in perfect silence, until the 
speech which announced his festoration to fireedom was’ 
interpreted. Then he eagerly asked, * Is this true? Am 
I free ? May I ^o ^ Yes The old man rushed witli- 
out another word from the house, and made for his own 
coimtry with headlong haste , and it was falsely supposed, 
with a heart more touched by the wrong than the redress; 
but when safe amongst lus tnbe he exclaimed ^Tlie 
Pennghee general has given me my life, my land and my 
sword, I am his slave ^ The course of this work will sfiow 
how he kept his word. 

Having thus described the frame of nations and tnbes, 
of mountains and deserts, in which Scindc was set, it 
remanis to treat of All Moorad, whose dommions, situated 
withm the boundaries* Seemed as a flaw in the jewel ; for 
this prmce still governed after the manner of the ameers, 
and though his ruling was of neces^fty amehoratcd,*the 
contrast between it and the new gpvemment offered a 
stnkmg contrast That he was allowed to have any 
dominions at all was a constant theme for abuse with the 
degraded faction at Bombay, which, loud in reprobation of 
the dethronement of the ameers w^o^were enemies of the 
British, was indignant that he amongst them who was faith- 
ful should be treated with justice. " He Vas a vile traitor 
because he had not fought alongside of t\e other ameers — 
he was infamous, a coward, a liar, a monster, because ^he 
had not aided to destroy the English army’ Sir C. Napier 
had trusted entirely to him — ^had heaped presents upon 
him — ^had added to his territories and was his dupe.^^ 

These efforts to pervert the public mind were so far 
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C HAP, lil> successful as to produce a vague general notion tliat Ali 
1843 . Moorad had been trusted^ ^ had conferred and received 
presents^ and had augmented his dommions. Outram even 
asserted^ in an official document^ that a promi^se of addi- 
tional tei^ntoiy had been made ; having no other foundation 
for thcotale j;han the working of a brain, at that time 
more confined than ordinary by anger and mortified 
vanity. It is therefore fitting here, to give a succinct 
sketch of the realciintercourse, though involving some 
repetition of what has been abeady told in the Conquest 
ofScinde. 

When the resolution of Lord EUenborough to form 
new treaties with the ameers was first made known, Ali 
was as inimical as the rest to the English alliance, until 
he found that Roostum^s eldest son, Hussain, a violent 
man, had by threats induced the old ameer to contemplate 
a violation of the laws of succession established by the 
CAur-yar,” which conferred hereditary rights on the 
brother in preference to the son. Before that period Ali 
had been forced to take arms against Boostum and his 
sons, and had defeated thdm ; yet was so mild in victory 
that the others deceived him by feigned reconciliation, and 
thus regained all they lost by arms. 

When Sir C. Napier took Scindi&n affairs m hand Ali 
demanded a toi^renc^, at whicJh he asked for aid agamst 
his family opponents ; but was distinctly told to expect 
neither aid nor opposition, save what the treaties war- 
ranted, Soon afterwards Boostum renounced the turban 
in favour of Ali Moorad, and this being accordmg to the 
CAar-yar” law of succession, and consonant to the 
Mahometan lam and the treaties, the English general 
was bound to mamtaan it; but he first ascertained that it 
Appeodix XX. was a voluntifry act. Boostum subsequently asserted that 
he wfts coer^, ^d, revoking the instrument, conferred 
the turban on his son ; but this investiture was con- 
traiy to the law of the family, and to the Mahometan laws, 
and so far from bemg coerced he had refused the English 
general^s offered protection at the time. 

With the turban went certain possessions in the nature 
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of crown property ; the fortress of Emaum-ghur was in that 
predicament ; and it was und^r Ali Moorad’s authority as 
wearer of the turban that Sir C. Napier took that place— it 
was with his concurrence also^ for the ameer fired the first 
gun with his own hand^ that it was destroyed. The desert 
expedition therefore^ waif not, as falsely representSd by an 
Indian official personage, an act of aggressiYdUrar,1biit the 
fulfilment of a formal treaty which bound the Britirii to sup- 
port each ^eer in defence of his rights; for AH Moorad was, 
against all law an^ justice, there opposed by his nephews 
in rebellion : but Sir C. Napierjplaced so little trust in him, , 
that he was compelled to march with the troops lest he 
should deny having assented to the operation. Afterwar4p> 
under Lord EllenborougVs instructions, Ali was, as having 
been faithful to his treaty, confirmed in aU his possessions, 
although the English map of Scinde was thereby blotched 
and the unity of territory acquired by the conquest broken : 
but this example of good faith had a beneficial influence^ 
on all the wild chieftains, who judged &om thence that jihe 
restoration of their possessions would not be disturbed. 

Lord EUenborough had a^ empowered the general 
to define and settle the boundaries of Scinde on all sides, 
and he had, consequently, negotiations with the khans of 
Khelat, Bhawalpoore^ Jessulmere, Joudpoore, and with 
Ali Moorad. He had therefore to confer land, to grant 
and withhold advantages, a power whilbti would m the 
days of Chve have been worth many li|cs of rupees ; and it 
was natural for the Bombay facti^, sighing for such 
large opportunities, to suppose this had not been thrown 
away. Nevertheless the only present received by Sir 
C. Napier was a cock and some addled eggs fixim AH 
Moorad, when in the desert ; andh^ wag ho httle grateful, 
that when the ameer asked for an elephant as a mark of 
honour it was given with this characteKshc speech and 
condition. '' I take no presents, and cannot a^oid to make 
any ; and if the governor-general objects to this, you must 
return the animal or pay its value into the treasury 

To maintain this ameer’s right of territory was im- 
perative ; yet there was no point of Indian poHcy more 
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condemned by Sir C. Napier^ than the having native 
BovereignB within the empire. " The princes and nobles 
of the East he sidd^ '' hated the British as mtmders^ but 
the people liked them as being better rulers. To the 
people then the British should look for the permanenqr of 
their empire ; whereas^ by leaving them to the ruling of 
their^oEn princes and nobles^ they were retained in slavish 
ideas of obedience to men who were enemies^ and who 
thus obtained a sup^rtmg power which might cmd ought 
to be used against them — and it als(> re^rded civilization.^' 
In this view he aimed to r^isc an independent spirit in the 
Sdndees which would lead them to resist the restoration 
of the ameers’ or any other tyranny. 

Ali Moorad’s perBdy to Wullee Chandia^ induced the 
general to watch him closely. He placed a pohtical agent at 
his courts and interfered^ though amicably^ in the choice of 
his ministers ; for the ameer^ young and sensual^ neglected 
business^ and it was important not to let an enemy of the 
British lead his councils. He was also stringently taught^ 
as shall be hereafter shown^ that on good behaviour his 
sovereignty depended ; a tq^uihing essential to the security 
of Scinde ; for his territory was so situated on both sides 
of the Indus that it commanded the navigation^ cut off 
Boree^ Sukkur and Shikarpoor fipip Hyderabad^ and was 
on the north^all but in contact yath the robber tribes. On 
the^ south-east • it approached Sehwan^ where the Hala 
mountainB strike on the Indus ; and it was everywhere 
fertile and dotted wii^-h forts — ^that of Degee-ka-kote being 
surprisingly strong from situation. To his court all the 
Talpoor princes still at large naturally looked; so did 
the Affghan chiefs of Candahar^ and the sirdars of E^helat; 
Dqee could cov^ a large assemblage of armed men^ and 
Ali had a r^ht to ke^ Beloochees and Fatans m his 

pay-. 

High fiumltieskwere required to maintain the conquest^ 
and thqr were signally dnplayed^ since it was maintamed 
without commotions^ while a new system of government 
was established with so much judgment that the dehvered 
Hindoos and Scindees were not more attached to it than 
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the yanquiflhed Bdoochees ; but the acquisition had been 
made by the sword, and always the general nourished a 
salutary fear of his arms, by iieeping his force so efficient, 
and so disposed, that neither internal nor external enemies 
could draw reasonable hope from its weakness. This 
vigilance deprived the Bombay faction — certainly not the 
least virulent enemy of tranquiUity-n^f hop^ froth insur- 
rection, and therefore a new clamour was raised, that the 
occupation of Scinde had weakened the frontier of India. 
When noise and falsehood are thd main resources of 
faction, a dogma, *foun^ed on some general truth crook- ^ 
edly applied, is always given as a r^ymg cry to save 
the multitude the trouble of reasoning; here it was sajd, 
"that while Sewde was under the ameers India had a 
desert frontier to the west, and deserts are the strongest of 
all frontiers.'^ That deserts are generally the strongest 
frontier was the small nucleus of truth crookedly applied ; 
for the desert frontier of India was not given up, but 
strengthened. 

Who were the external enemies on the west ? Affghans 
and Beloochees of Khelat, who might move of their own 
hatred or be pushed on andT supported by Persia at the 
instigation of Russia. 

Who were those on the north and north-west? The 
same Affghans sbmiAated by the some powers ; and the 
Seikhs. 
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But for Persia, the Gedrosian de|ert of Alexander is 
more formidable than the Thur w^ch separates Semde 
from India; and the Persians must mvade by Herat and 
northern Affghanistan — ^to descend afterwards by the Bolan 
Pass, or slide down behind the Hala range and enter 
Semde by the coast-line. Inthefirs^ gase^hey would come 
upon Bukkur and Hyderabad, in the second upon Kurra- 
chee, three fortified places which they mast*take, and after 
passing the Indus would still have the TJ^ur desert belween 
them and India. 

Were a great combination of nations, Persians, Toorko- 
mans, Affghans, Beloochees and Seikhs to be precipitated 
upon India, fhe line of Ferozepoore, where the Sutlej 
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offers but a feeble barrier, would probably be diOBen, but 
there the vaunted desert fi;ontier ceases. Then, and m 
all cases, Sdnde under the ameers, and also Bhawalpoor, 
would have been forced to place their resources at the 
invader’s disposal, whether for passing the Thur against 
the Boidbay Presidency ; or for ^ounng by Pcrozepoore 
upont*I>elhi ;««but while a British f(»rce held Scmde, and 
was based on Kurrachee, having a sea communication 
with Bombay, how could the invaders pass the Thur? 
They would not be able to pass the Indus, guarded as it 
L would be by steamers and strengthened by fortresses. 
Wherefore the conquest of Scmde, which attached a 
d^vered people to the British government, strengthened 
instead of weakening the Indian frontier on the south- 
west ; and furnished a secure base for an army to operate 
against the flank and rear of invaders moving by the 
north-western opening against Delhi. It also rendered it 
unnecessary longer to keep troops, as had always been done 
bei^re, at Deesa, Joudpoore, Jessulmere and other pomts, 
to watch the ameers, who were significantly called by the 
duke of Wellington, the pirates of the southern Indus** 
In fine it was a conquest beneficial to India, to humamty, 
to commerce, and all the mental garbage of newspapers 
will be unable to sully its reputation; but it may be 
assumed as a maxim, that whenever a clamour is raised by 
many newspapestf together somethmg unsound is at bot- 
tom ; for neither oppressed men, nor straightforward men, 
have much influenqp with such publications, and the 
concurrence of many m one cry indicates active intrigue. 

Sir C. Napier had to guard five himdred miles of com- 
munication, and the four great stations of Kurrachee, 
Hyderabad, Sukk^a9d Shikarpoor. 

Shikarpoor^ being close to the Gutchee hills, required a 
strong garrison, ^hich however depended for support on 
the g^ter poilit^ station of Sukkur. 

Hyderabad, governing all the central parts of Scinde 
and the head of the Delta, was secured by the ameer’s 
great fortress, the intrenched camp, and the steamer 
station at Kotree. 
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Kurradiee had walls^ a natiTe fort and an intrendied 
cantonment. • 

Around these stations^ each of which had its peculiar 
commandant^ the regular forces were destined to move if 
invaded^ and they were kept wdl supphed with military 
stores and provisions^ while the armed steamers preserved 
the water commumcation between them, ^ut to cfloiable 
the troops to move fireely to a distance^ a general system 
of fortification was pushed forward as speedily as the 
great dearth of workmen and matenals would permit^ for 
Scmde had been a country ^of dest^iction not of pro-# 
duchon. The plan was the same for all, namely, one large 
fiXrt or citadel ai| a safe magazine ; and in connection with 
it, accordmg to the localities, martello towers to be 
defended by a few men. On this plan Shika]q[)oor, a 
walled place and with three native forts, only required 
marteUo towers; Sukkur havmg its stores m Bukkur, 
which was impregnable to any force not having a mortar 
train, was in the same predicament. Hyderabad had»the 
ameeer’s fortress, which was to be connected with the 
mtrenched camp hke Athens with the Firseus, but by 
towers instead of long walls ; and the haven for steamers 
on the opposite bank of tlie nver was protected by the 
fort of Kotree. * • « 

Kurrachee, the point af connection with* Bombay and 
the place where the last stand must be mkde against inva- 
sion or general insurrection, was tb be protected by a 
regular fortress having eight or ten bastions, and furnished 
with a tank of never-failing pure water. The magazine- 
forts at each station were calculated for a garrison of three 
hundred men, though capable of holding more; and 
the martello towers were to have •twelve men with an 
18-poander. A wing of a regiment therefore sufficed 
for the security of each station, and two regiments a 
half would secure all the great pointl. Bach place of 
arms was safe, because they were all impregnable to storm, 
and no insurgents could have a battermg train ; the great 
bulk of the army was therefore firee to move m m ass to 
Miy quarter, which m a country so extended and so inter- 
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sected by canals and sbikargabs was no mean military 
oonsideratiou. • 

It baa been before dioim bow tbe police and irregolar 
eapalry were gronped around tbe masses of regular troops^ 
to pres^e mternal tranquilbty and watcb the robber 
tribes ; ^ut '^tb so long a frontier exposed to so many 
barbarous jplbnderiifg hordes some additional protection 
was required ; and m that view leave^ or rather instructions 
were obtained from^ Lord EUenborougb^ for tbe same 
design occurred simultaneously^ to# form a fighting camel 
• corps^ on tbe modql of thcf dromedary corps employed by 
Napoleon m Egypt; and the general also added to tbe 
Seinde horsemen a second regiment which commanded 
by Captam Malcolm, a young officer of courage and 
abihty. The camel corps was under Lieutenant Fitzgerald, 
whose mvmcible strength, courage and activity, was admi- 
rably suited for the sudden rapid and arduous duties 
expected from bis corps, which was thus orgamzed. 

Each camel earned two men, one armed with carabine 
and sword, the other with a musquetoon and bayonet, the 
musquetoon being formed by cuttmg down and repairing 
condemned arms found in the Kurrachec stores. One 
man guided the animal aud fought from its back; the 
other was to act as an mfantry soldier, because the robbers 
were habituated to fire from the fissures and boles m the 
plains, where nCilher lance nor sword could reach them. 
If assaded by supenor numbers the camels were to kneel 
in a rmg with heads mward and pinned down, thus 
fiirmshmg a bulwark for the men; and it was proposed to 
give the soldiers spears also, but this was rebnquished at 
Fitzgerald^s desire the question however remains open, 
because the corpscncf^er had to break through a body of 
swordsmen, 'vid^ich would have been the test of utihty for 
the spear. On &e camels were earned the men^s packs, 
cooking utensils and beds, the latter formmg part of the 
saddle; and thus a body of soldiers capable of acting as 
infantry when required, havmg no tents, commissariat, or 
I’oggBgG to embarrass them, could make marches of sixty 
miles m twenty-four hours even with the bad camels at 
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this time fumislied by Scinde ; but of eighty or even <3HAP. ill. 
ninety miles with finer aiymals, and consequently no 
other troops could keep up with or escape from them. 

When formed^ the camel corps was sent to aid the cavalry 
employed to watch the Cutchee hillmen. 

With this general view of the condition of Sbinde and 
its pohtical and social relations to Burr6iindil)Lg«tnbes 
and nations^ the narrative of events which follow can be 
read with a better understanding. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CHAP IV. u During the voyjige to ]|^urrachee Sir C. Napier reco- 
vered some strength^ but his medical advisers stiU urged a 
chimge of climate^ to which he would not Qonsent^ because 
the great machme he was constructing could not advance 
without his superintendence^ and he held his hfe no 
countei^oise to that interest in the pubhc scale. There 
are/* he said^ many men more competent to govern 
tjus country, but they are not on the same vantage 
groiijnd; they have not the influence of victory; the 
horses here are wild, but know my hand; with another 
they would start off while he was gathering up the 
reins.** 

At flrst his government proceeded happily, but soon, 
as if to try the temper of his gppit, a strange pesti- 
lence came raging through the dand, bearmg down men 
and institutions. ««^ln the course of October and Novem- 
ber, not one person^ from the commander-m-chief to 
the drummer, in antarmy seventeen thousand strong, 
escaped its visitation : there was nobody strong enough 
even to make out a report, and m some regiments no 
medical man was able to attend the hospitals. It did not 
however assail alio quarters at once, it ran as it were 
through the forces, and at flrst was supposed to be the 
result qf cessation 'from fatigue and excitement; but that 
notion vanished when the people of the country fell even 
more rapidly than the soldiers. 

It stopped agriculture, for the people were too ill to 
work; it drove away all the foreign artisans in fear; it 
spread north, east, south and west, and was by aU men 
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regarded as a strange unrecognified Tisitation. Fortu- CHAP.IV. 
ni^j it was not very feital^ Ibut with officer and soldier 1343. 
it laid mind and body prostrate; very few had energy to 
rally for a long time^ and at one period the Cutchee hill- 
men might certainly have sacked Shikarpoor and^Sukknr, 
and devastated Upper Scmde^ for there was not 9 soldier 
on his 1^ to oppose them^ and the nbral induence of the 
general alone kept those plunderers in check. He was 
suffering severdy himsdf^ but his^spirit did not sink. 

Presenting an undaunted fronts his language to the tribes 
and surrounding nations was ^en more imperious than* 
when his army was effective and flushed with recent 
victory. But wtple his official correspondence proves thht 
he gave himself no relaxation from labour^ his private letters 
show how hard the bodily struggle was^ and how he 
yearned for that ease which his sense of duty would not 
let him accept. 

During this pestdenco the Bombay faction laboured to 
excite the Beloochees to fall on the sickly soldiers^ and 
the Bombay Tunes pomted out in detail the best mode 
for killing them; but these flagitious efforts had no effect; 
tranquilhty prevailed^ and m the Delta so great a change 
had occurred^ that when all the collector’s escort fell ill 
the Beloochee peasants^ of the place voluntarily guarded 
him. Everywhere officers travelled or followed the 
chase^ smgly or m company^ traversmg^the country in 
various directions^ and in safety; td travel m the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Bombaj^was far more dan- 
gerous than to penetrate the wildest tracts of Scinde^ and 
yet it was shamelessly asserted at the former place^ that 
the Scindians were panting for an opportumty to massacre 
theur oppressors * But the people* khew the conquerors 
were not oppressors; they saw that they assumed no 
haughty superiority^ offered no insult^ made no exackons ; 
their own customs were respected whei^ nolf opposed to 
morality; taxation was reduced^ vexatious restrictions were 
abolished^ agriculture encouraged^ trade fostered — and 
as the chief was^ so were the subordinates m office. 

The money spent by the troops was also felt as a sensible 
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CHAP. IV advantage becaiue it was not fint taken tram the labonr- 
ing man by taxation ; and therefore th^ had not to work 
twice for it, as the celebrated William Cobbett said in 
reply to Justice Bailey, when, with the pohtical folly of an 
English Judge seeking to prop a harsh sentence, the latter 
annouxuced from the bench that*" Taxation was a benefit 
to life laboifring min because the money went back to him 
as wages/' In fine there was no oppression and therefore 
no oppressors to rise against. 

Early in December the sickness abated, but it was 
r followed in the spiking by a^fiight of locusts which devoured 
nearly all the rising harvest, scanty in itself from the httle 
hibour previously bestowed during Ulc pestilence. Those 
destroyers were succeeded by an anomalous nsmg of the 
Indus which increased the distress, and meanwhile me- 
nacing pohtical and mihtary events demanded the utmost 
vigilance and extensive preparations. 

It has been shown that, strictly speaking, only the eastern 
side of the Indus and the country immediately about Kurra- 
chee were subdued; for though the jam of the Jokeas, whose 
territory extended from near the latter place to Sehwan, 
was entirely controlled, the country above Sehwan belonged 
to chiefs who had made no submission, and were intimately 
connected by blood and habits^ vnth the Khelat moun- 
taineers and, the robbers of the jCutchee hills. And these 
last, though dibfegardmg the Bombay exhortations to a 
general insurrection, were not unlikely to be stirred to plun- 
dering meursions bythe money which the Lion and Ahmed 
Khan Lugharee might offer them. External circumstances 
also tended to excite those tribes to mischief, for m 
December it was secretly known that a great confede- 
racy was in progress to overthrow the British power m 
India, and tl^e state of Scmdhia, better known as Gwalior, 
was breaking o\& into open war The Mahometan popu- 
lation of the empire was not to be trusted; Nepaul was 
more menacing than friendly , the Seikhs, in a state of 
mihtary anarchy, seemed disposed to cross the Sutlcg ; and 
their kmdred m the protected states on the left bank of 
that nver were ready to jom them. The spies said the 
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AfFi^ians were likewise preparing to move down the Bolan 
pass upon Shikarpoor. t 

With these stimulants to their natural cupidity^ the 
Ehelat mountaineers and Cutdiee robbers could not be 
expected to remain quiet ; already one incursion had been 
made by the Doomkedb near Iwkaani^ and tlmt tribe 
was peculiarly connected with the* Khelab sirdar^ and 
Affghans of Candahar^ who desired to overthrow the young 
khan because of his alliance with the British. There was 
fear therefore tha^a general burst of tiiese wild mountaineer 
tribes would devastate the weftem sidp of Scmde ; for to* 
use the English general^s words Gwahor and the Punjaub 
were in arms^ t|j^e independent hill tnbes were like ban- 
ditti hstemng for the sound of carriage-wheels^ the Scm- 
dian Beloochees on that side were between a growl and a 
bite^ and Ah Moorad apparently turning traitor m the 
midst of the sickcmng troops/^ 

Amongst those who gave |ecret information was th^ 
Persian prmce^ Agha Khan, whose real title was the Emir 
of the Mountains, he bemg the lineal heir of the ancient 
assassin?^ Though no longer the temble bemg who 
made kmgs tremble m the midst of armies, this wandering 
occult potentate stiU possessed secret but great power, 
and his people, spre^^over Asia from the Indus to the 
Mediterranean, supphed^him with a revenue, and with 
information sure and varied. He had coibe to Scmde v^th a 
tram of horsemen before the conquest, knew of the ameers’ 
design to assail the residency, had remonstrated agamst it, 
and afterwards gave such information on that subject as to 
render Outram’s imbecile vanity on that occasion most 
painfully promment. He and his horsemen had acted on 
the side of the British durmg tha waj^*and he received a 
pension from the supreme government; bpt his position 
and proceedings were suspicious, and hi was watc^pd and 
even prevented qmttmg Scmde, when he designed to make 
some mtriguing rehgious excursion to Bhagdad. Never- 
theless he was on friendly terms with the general, and now 
told him the Affghans of Candahar, and the Beloochees of 
Khelat were m close amity with the Lion — that all the 
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81B CHARLES NAPIEB^S 

CHAP. IV. Scindian diiafii west of tlie Indus had secretly assured that 
1844. ameer they were ready to raise a rehgious cry against the 
British and restore hun to his throne — ^that AU Moorad 
had written to the same effect^ saying eight thousand of 
the troops were then prostrate with fever, the remainder 
tottering from debility, and if tHe Affghans would only 
sendiwo thdUsand iben down the Bolan Pass they could 
destroy all the Fennghees. To this the government 
moonshee, Ali Akbar, whose intelligence and fidehty were 
alike unquestionable, added, that ;thera certainly was a 
' great combination pf the Indian powers m progress, and a 
secret intercourse going on ; but he thought the nations 
in>> the immediate neighbourhood of Sc^nde dreaded the 
'^Bahadoor Jung,^^ the great warrior, so they called the 
general, too much to break out unless some remarkable 
opportumty tempted them. 

Of Ah Moorad the moonshee did not speak, but there 
were grounds for suspecting that ameer’s fidelity, besides 
thecreport of Agha Khan. He had dismissed his minister 
Sheik Ali Houssem, the fast finend of the British, and had 
written to the general so msolently as to mdicate hostihty . 
This it was supposed he dared not have done, unless some 
great support was at hand, which could only be looked for 
towards Gwahor, the Punjaub an(} Affghanistan — ^for Ali 
knew well thf Beloochees alone /sould not contend against 
the British. ■ 

Very gloomy was Lhe prospect of affairs, and it must be 
admitted that great<^ moral mtrepidity and a sure per- 
ception of chances were required to control the crisis, 
when it IS considered that Sir C. Napier, just emerging 
from war, and while estabhshmg a new government to 
which so many interims and different races of men were 
to be reconciled, had his whole mihtary force suddenly 
paralj^ed in his liands by an unheard-of sickness, which 
at the same time nearly stopped the social existence of the 
nation — ^that he was menaced by foreign mvasion, by 
the supposed treachery of AJi Moorad, and the partial 
insurrection of the western chiefs, at a moment when he 
was personally reduced to extreme bodily debihty by an 
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i]lne88 80 depre88ing to the mind^ that at Kurrachee chap. iv. 
alone eeveral officers had becqpie insane for a time^ others 
childish, and four comnutted suicide. Emallj, that while 
struggling under these accumulated difficulties, those from 
whom he had a right to expect every aid and support, 
were assaihng him with secret enmity and the most in- 
credible virulence of abuse ' NeveFtheless^withT a«won- 
derfiil moral force he earned himself and the people he 
ruled, triumphantly and without commotion through all 
difficulties. . ^ 

His first efforts were directed to obtain sure intelligence^ 
that he might regulate his o/erations justly, and he had 
before established several good channels, mdependent^f 
accidental sources such as the Persian prmce afforded. 

The Sheik Ah Houssem, a man of great shrewdness and 
wide influence, was one of these dianncls ; and a sure one, 
for he knew his own fortune was bound up with the 
British supremacy m Semde. Ah Moorad dishked him^ 
and by the dethroned ameers he was counted a traitor ; 
he was also odious to the Patans m his master’s pay, 
because of his nepotism, th^ rock on which men in his 
position generally spht ; but these things made him the 
more adhesive to British mterests. Through the rich 
Hmdoo merchants |}oldmg jagheers from the Scmdian 
government, whose inte^jested vigilance never slept, and 
whose means of gammg mtelhgence w^ extraordmary, 
sure inteUigence was had, and the mihtary spies were good 
and active. Wherefore, feeling he (g)uld not be pohtically 
surprised, the general sought to dissipate the storm as 
regarded Scinde with a combmation of moral and mihtary 
influence, founded on his judgment of the barbaric cha- 
racter generally and of Ah Moorad’n m p^iHiGular ; but first 
he put his outposts on their guard by the following instruc- 
tions addressed to the officer commandfiig at Shikarpoor, 
the point most exposed to an attack i£rom,the Afghans 
and Cutchee robber tnbes. 

^'Be vigilant, and with your hundreds, aided by a fort, 
you may defy as many thousands of the enemy ; yet with 
British soldiers against Beloochees and Affghans a fort 
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CHAP. IV. should only be a refuge for sick men and stores. If an 
enemy approadies you^ attack him and put it dean out o£ 
his head that he is going to besiege you. If he comes 
within ten miles of Shikarpoor^ get near him in the night 
and fall on him at dawn if he is not too numerous; if he 
is too strong let him come dosep to the town before you 
attack fiim ; «but in «any case attack. — ^The only difference 
is that if he is very strong he must be allowed to come 
doser to the fortress than if he is weak. If his numbers 
be overwhelmmg you must wait for^ aid from Sukkiu% and 
« the commandant there has orders to move to your suc- 
cour^ yet in a mass^ nothing must be done by driblets. 
Si^ikkur must be secured^ but every man not employed for 
that object must march on Shikarpoor, whence you must 
be prepared to sally with your whole force the moment 
the guns outside are heard. I do not apprehend any 
attack but forewarned is forearmed.^^ 

This wammg was a precaution against the laon^ who 
wa% among the Affghans of Candahar^ and m commum- 
cation with the robber tnbes^ and hence^ down the Bolan 
Pass and from the Cutchee^hills the coming of his war^ if 
it came at all^ was to be expected ; and it would be no 
shght one^ seeing the robbers alone could bring down 
twenty thousand of the fiercest gwordsmen of Beloo- 
chistan^ and if reinforced by A^ghans^ and aided by any 
treachery on thff part of Ah Moorad^ they could not but 
prove formidable. « 

Ah Moorad^s temper and projects were next to be tested. 
He had a reputation for courage and hardihood^ but Sir 
C. Napier^ knowmg him to be addicted to drinking and 
the zenana^ thought his mtrepidity would not prevent him 
from securing aansi safety m Dqee previous to the 
breaking out of mischief; for that fortress^ perched on the 
suxmmt of a Idiflty isolated rock, was by the Beloo- 
chees consi^re^ impregnable. It was so to any- 
thing but bombardment, and the general, m anticipation, 
sent a train of mortars, — some of which he immediately 
obtained from Bombay, — ^up the Indus to Sukkur, which 
was only three days’ march from Dejee. This measure. 
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ostentatioluly taken to give notice that he was jealous of 
the ameers’ conduct^ being anvmged^ he asked to have the 
regiments most afflicted with the sickness relieved by fresh 
troops; and he would have gone himself to Sukknr, but 
that he feared a fresh access of fever^ which might from its 
peculiarly depressing efflbcts prostrate his energies when he 
most needed them. Indeed he wa» then so weakened 
that his medical advisers and all his friends earnestly 
pressed him to qmt Scmde as the only hope of savmg life; 
but to their sohci^atiogis he rephed thus. 

“If it were to save^ not mine but a thousand lives 
would not go. Were I to do there would be wild work 
here ; and a man wanting my accidental advantages coi^d 
not bring affairs to a happy conclusion. I cannot there- 
fore m honour leave Lord EUenborough m the lurch of 
this pohtical sea. I know my team^ but a far more able 
man could not get on the box before the horses would 
start off. Chiefbains and tnbes who obey me willingly 
because of my victories would nse against a new coiqer ; 
from me they would take a kick with more patience than 
a sour look from another whoi^e force they had not proved 
in battle. ' General > give the word and I follow you 
with ten thousand shields against the Seikhs. All Scmde 
will nse at your conuq^d against them. You are my kmg^ 
I will hold your stirrup |uid never qmt it.’^ This speech 
was recently made to me by the Belooch commander- 
in-chief who opposed me at Meeane#^ and I beheve him. 
An English general may not try experiments^ but were I 
a sovereign I could lead all the Beloochees against the 
Seikhs^ and do many greater things that are not to be 
attempted by a servant. With the prestige of victory 
anything may be effected with these people ; but a new 
man without it^ having at this moment thq Lion and the 
Affghans on the west^ the Seikhs on the norths and an 
army crippled with sickness, would lie lost if a nsmg 
were to take place. Every blockhead would then be 
pressing advice on him, he would be unable to distmguish 
the right road and all would be confusion. How then 
can 1 consistently with my duty to Scinde, to England^ 
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CHAV/ iVi to LardfiBlltobaroTi^, <jmnrap tlM.xew to si](di,a! time? 

1844, ImpombleJ >1 niwt toay and bide wbat wfli. 31 inrB are 
thonunnda'fame in >inore dai^^&om diaaaters than-l am 
B froBtoeknenj aodil mU smk or amm vith titosoipoor 
fellows.” 

''tin mood lie awaited tb^ oorisis, resolved* if AH 
Moitfad gave offiiuie, to assail Dqee, and so dorng He 
judged He sHoiidd’Hy <one and iHe same blow rednoe tHto 
ainwr and suppeeta any general conspbracgrof the BeloocH 
toiieftainsbHnidh as tie Persian h{td snjqposed to He 

r in pro gteas i * a tgnqig tHus.^ '' If AH resiats me tHere mnat 
beta general confederacy, I know He la not, iHoqgH so 
reputed, of tHat HandiHood to £gbt alone; and if I take 
Him in Hu oedebrated fortress, it will so temfy tbe tribes, 
thto.tbeir confederacy wiH melt away or th^ will pre- 
matuely -break out daring the siege, for tb^ think 
DgseinTulnerable; but sixteen Heavy sHdls falling into it 
anoy five minutes-will breto: down that conceit.” 

1 Sa-itest) AH Mocuad’s firmness, .when tbe mortars Had 
tesKdied ^ukkur and attracted Hu attention, a gmtte 
iteommeadstum to restore, SHeik AH fioussein was 
warded. It Had no effect, and then so rpngb an^admo- 
nition fifilowed, that Sir Geoi^ Arthur and the oomr 
mUndoc-m-chief Sir J asper NicHoL^ vHo Happened to be at 
Bombay, obj^oted to its being sent tbinking it would force 
tbe^ameers into*-ZiostiHty. Sir C. Napier Had judged Hu 
man mine sagamomly. While the Bombay fisction was 
lepaesenting him as the dupe and rewarder of AH Moorad’s 
treachery. He forced that jaince to an entire submission. 
The dieik was restored to the ministry with an assurance 
that the ameer Had never thought of setting aside that 
worthy oouncilloiv-tihat hu own hack had been bent at 
the idea of thp govemor’a displeasure, hut now fiTiding his 
oimdnct approved, hu heart danced like the sunheanu on 
the waters of debght — with other like flowers of Eastern 
oomposition, — ^upon which the general dnly remarked that 
the ''we%ht of sixteen mortars would have rendered the 
complaint in the spine incurable.” At this time he 
desenbed AH Moorad as an inebriate, hunting, xenana- 
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going fellow^ who would^ if not stayed by fear, help to cat 
the English off as readily as afty of the dethroned ameers ; 
afterwards he judged better of his disposition, though not 
of his head, believing dnnk rather than treadieiy had 
excited him to insolence. 

Internal treason bein§ thus restrained, extemal^angers 
were regarded with less anxiety, and Uy the end of Jaduary 
the resolution with which the crisis had been outfaced was 
rewarded by a change in the aspect of affairs. The troops 
were then rapidly* recavcring strength, the field artillery 
had been well horsed, the pol^e all aimed, clothed, and« 
sufficiently disciplined to contend with the wild forces 
of any enemy. jColonel Robertsr had organized a strong 
body of irregulars in Cutch, a thing vainly attempted 
before by the Bombay political agents, and the desert 
chiefs, bordering on the Run of Cutch, even proposed to 
relmqmsh their predatory habits and settle in Scinde, so 
entirely had the new governor’s reputation subdued thein 
lawless and fierce tempers. These were events of consider- 
able importance, inasmuch as th^ completely guaranteed 
tranquilhty along the eastern frontier of Scinde. Shikar- 
poore was therefore immediately reinforced from Sukkur 
with three field-pieces, a regiment of irregular cavalry and 
one of in&ntry, making^ up a force sufficient to defy the 
Affghans and hillmen united; and the void thus left at 
Sukkur was filled up by regular cavalry and a field battery, 
which were sent from Kurrachec up the eastern bank 
of the Indus. At the same time, Fiti^gerald^s camel corps, 
now organized and able to march sixty miles a day, went 
up the western and more dangerous side of Scinde, to 
Larkaana; and between those bodies the^armed steamers, 
ascending the nver, formed a link*of connection. Thus, 
while the important points of Shikarpc^rcb and Sukkur 
were bemg remforced, the troops destined for that service 
acted as roving coliftnns, traversing the dbuntfy in various 
directions, appearing stronger than they really were, and, 
as always happens on such occasions, were still more 
magnified by rumour. 

These complicated movements, the exaggerated numbers, 
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and the whispered ultimate intentions^ were all calculated 
to distract and keep in a state of suspense^ unfavourable 
to conspiracy^ the western Beloochee chiefs who might be 
inclined for commotions. Meanwhile the 13th sepoy 
regiment^ came from Bombay to Kurrachee, and Sir Robert 
Sale^ tl}e renowned defender of tfellalabad, assumed the 
tem^^raiy command at Sukkur, bringing with him his 
own 18th veteran European regiment^ then on its return 
to England. Scmde, was thus well garrisoned^ and the 
danger of having to fight extemak and internal enemies 
^ with an army paralyzed by^ckness was removed ; but the 
views on which Sir C. Napier acted wiH be best shown by 
extracts from an official memou% m whiph he opposed a 
proposition to withdraw a European raiment in De- 
cember 1843^ when the sickness was most prevalent. 

Scinde is now quiet^ I know not that Beloochistan and 
the Punjaub are so ; and if they become disturbed Scinde 
A¥ill not be tranquil^ because the Mahometan population^ 
so ^recently subdued^ cannot be expected to remain free 
from the external influence of nations havmg the same 
faith. The people of Scinde are like all other people^ there 
is no mystery in governing them — ^they wiU be quiet when 
they beheve it for their mterest^ and when that mterest 
demands an insurrection they wijl nse. The Beloochees 
are robbers by habit^ and will probably be disposed to nse 
if an attack frofii without offers an opportumty to plunder 
the Hindoos and Scindees Our troops must cross to the 
western bank of the'^Indus to collect in the north if the 
Punjaub becomes disturbed and an attack is menaced 
from Beloochistan. It will then be necessary to place 
the country, south of a line drawn from Kurrachee through 
Hyderabad to tbc desert, under the guard of troops from 
Cntch ; and that is one of the reasons why I wished to 
have £!utch under the control of an able mihtary man like 
Colonel Roberts, ^instead of a politicaPagent. 

The question of reducing or strengthening the force in 
Scinde depends upon the state of the Punjaub. Scmde 
internally is tranquil, but, until the agitation in the Punjaub 
subsides and our government is firmly established here. 
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two Earopean regiments are necessary. The question is 
one of general pobtics. If the*Funjanb becomes hostile the 
mountameers of Beloochistan will probably become so 
likewise^ and if so^ Scmde must be strongly guarded.’^ 

This was his opmion m December^ but m the lat^ end of 
January^ when a battle ^ear Gwalior had been fought by 
Sir Hugh Gough — ^when his own adiftnt pohcy had ftifled 
any diqioestion for commotion amongst the western chiefs 
— ^when he had collected his army^ in three masses^ at 
Kurrachee^ Hyderabad, and Sukkur, with a strong ad- 
vanced guard at Shikarpoore, tj^e whole^omtmg as it were* 
in march against the Seikhs of the Punjaub, he again 
developed his vi^ws of affairs. • 

If the Seikhs cross the Hyphasis, I shall move every 
man I can spare, without danger for Kurrachee and Hyder- 
abad, upon Sukkur, and if possible lead a handy force to 
the vicimty of Ooch, to hold Bhawalpoore and Mooltan 
in check. If the former is faithful, I shall perhaps act 
against Mooltan ; but I cannot cross the Sutlg unless 
I have security for the Bhawalpoore man’s faith — ^that is 
to say hia person in my camp— •he might otherwise cut off 
my supphes from the south, and my hne of retreat. In 
fine any demonstration I can make m favour of Lord 
EUenborough’s operations on the Upper Sutlej I will 
make, without waiting fon orders ; for if tha battles near 
Gwalior have not been decisive, and the^Seikhs crosa the 
Hyphasis, my communication with Ferozepore and Agra 
will be cut off. • 

" The Seikhs, it is said, can turn out seventy thousand 
men, of which forty thousand are well disciplined and 
armed, and they have a powerful artiUerj^. Wherefore, if 
I can keep Scmde qmet and holdf the •Bhawalpoore man 
firm to our alliance, I sh a ll do as muclw as seventeen 
thousand sickly soldiers can wdl manage in tliis hot 
dimate. I fear my despatch to Lord ^Ueifborough has 
not reached him, but I diall act without orders if necessary, 
and as my movements do not depend on his the failure of 
the despatch is of httle consequence. If I steady Bha- 
walpoore 1 shall do much ; if I also draw off the Mooltan 
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Ibrne-I B]t8fi ib gpreat tiiings^nuMre perlui{Mi th«aI>«]qpeol). 
My opinioa is howerer, that the Seikha will not now 
attadE, becaoee, if the Gwalior army has been qnite 
beaten, there will be twenty thousand tnx^ disposable 
for the fLyphasis, besides the force already on that rivBr« 
G-walior, is indeed a long way ftom the Hyphans, and 
that ihay expose the 'left bank to bo ravaged, but the force 
left there ought to be and I suppose is strong enough to 
defend that nver.” 

That an extensive confederacy against Ahe British power 
'existed in the latte** end of <1848, is certain, but the vigor- 
ous policy and military energy of Sir C. Napier stopped it 
aS' regarded Scinde; and it was extmguished generally by 
the battle of Maharajapoor gained near Gwahor. British 
India was thus replaced in a com mandin g position, was 
freed from serious internal mischief, and had only the 
external hostility of the Srikhs to look for. The opera- 
turns which led to this state of affairs were certainly the 
residts of Lord Ellmiborough’s militazy poliqr, which was 
so exactly timed as to break at once the wide-q;>rcad 
consiHracy; and as he was personally engaged in the 
battle, a victory gloriously terminated the senes of able 
measures by which he had dragged the Bntish power up 
from the d(|iths of degradation an^ disaster into which it 
had been sunk. The success at<Gwalior was not however 
necessary to maintenance of English supremacy in 
Semde. Neither thh Affghan nor the Khelat tribes, nur 
the Lion’s mflucnce, ftor the treason of Ah Moorad — ^if he 
had follen away from his alliance — ^nor aU thos^ things 
together, joined to a defeat at Gwalior, could have pro- 
duced more than a mmaentary commotion — except while 
the soldiers were dowh with the fever : for so entirdy wero 
the three races ^w aware of their advantages iindar the 
British rule, that they would have taken arms to resist a 
change soonPr tlfon to forward one. Some Talpooree 
sirdars might indeed have felt bound in honour to join a 
pnnoe of their femily who appeared m arms, but the 
general feeling in fovour of the English was evinced in 
an unmistakeable manner. The police were aided by 
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Bdb6(9]^'rillaigei^ to arrest armed desefTters itho reskted 
Capture; and where murdehi were committed, not of 
Ettfdpeana fot they were nerer molested, hut of women, 
or in quarrels, the criminals Wa*e delivered up, though the 
crime itself was held to' be veniid. In fine gqnnts had 
done its worhl * ^ 

Bnt if Ii6rd EUenbortmgh, foUoWidg the Indian s^tem, 
had iWBtHcted his heutenanfs discretion and power by 
official rules, mi^laced and inapphcable to the circum- 
stahCes and the peopk;, the eonquest would have ended as 
in Affghanistan, with a terrible disaster, and the treason-^ 
able hopes and efforts of the Bombay faction would liave 
been realised. •‘For so compUoated were Scindian affoA's, 
civil and military, so nicely depending upon dehcate and 
timely management of men and interests, that none but 
he to^whom victory liad given a hey to the cipher could 
have rightly mterpreted the characters. In other himds 
the masisacre of a second British army would have hapu 
pened, Would have been followed by a Seikh and Affghmi 
invasion, an insurrection of the Mahomedan population of 
India, and the open or secret defection of the preserved 
sovereignties within the old frontier. Semde was therefore 
a great acquisition, and its condition and value at this 
time were well set fdkh by Sir C. Napier in the following 
condensed extract from a*memoir, drawn updn reply to an 
offidal question as to the policy of repairuig or destroying 
the many native forts with which th^ ooimtry was spotted 
like an angry leopard. * 

'' The forts shonld be let alone. In this dimatc dilapi- 
dation does not make rapid progress. To repair one fort, if 
required, would not be difficult ; to repajr them generally 
would be very costly, tbe advanta^ smill ; for tbe people 
here and immediately around ns, having ne artillery, can 
neither attadk nor defend a fort with success against the 
British. • ' 

'' This is a frontier country whidi may be defended 
with comparatively few troops; the large force now here 
is required only fen the moment, because of the dis- 
orderly state of the Punjaub and the conquest being so 
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1844 nent. * 

" Scinde furnishes a yaluable frontier for North-Western 
India, in a commercial as well as a mihtaiy view. 

In ^ commercial, because of its nver, which will facih- 
tate the introduction of goods from the north ; and as it 
has tint one sea-porf, that of Kurrachee, the custom-house 
duties may be cheaply collected. The desert will also avail 
to prevent contraband trade, because the passages across 
are few and easily guarded. As o mthtary frontier, it 
^’protects the left Sank of fm army defending any of the 
five rivers of the Punjaub, which as Imes of defence may 
b& said to radiate northward from Mittenkote, on the 
upper frontier of Scinde. Any of those nvers would 
ftirmsh a well-defined frontier for North-Western India ; 
but while Semde was in the hands of the hostile ameers 
the left flank of all those Imcs could be tsiken m reverse. 

• " Reasoning therefore on abstract mihtary prmciples, 
the* defence of the Hyphasis or Sutlej — ^the actual fron- 
tier — ^would have been weak without the dose alliance of 
Bhawalpoore, which however could hardly have mamtained 
its alliance if pressed by Sawon Mull of Moolton on the 
north, and by the ameers of Scinde on the south. The 
desert would have been no bamerVor India against the 
ameers — ^they could have passed it in many places — it 
offered a strong barrier for tJusta ; because they could 
destroy or poison the wells, or defend them by the very 
forts which are th^ subjects under consideration, but 
which would have been efficient against an mvasion from 
India. Now they ore of httle military advantage, because 
we co mman d bgth sides of the desert The conquest of 
Semde has thereft»re*sfrengthened the Ime of the Sutlq. 

** It remams f o treat of the mihtary advantages pos- 
sessed by Semde itself for its own defence, on a Ime of 
five hundred* mildli, traced from Mittenkote to the mouths 
of the Indus. 

" An enemy invading it north of Hyderabad, would 
find the desert before him and a British force on both 
flanks , he must therefore change front to the right or 
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left. If to the nght^ the troops m Southern Scinde would 
be concentrated at Hyderabad^ with a hue of fortified 
posts behind them on one side^ as far as Omercote, all m 
a good state^ having been repaired or newly constructed 
by me immediately after the battle of Hyderabad with 
design to provide a seci&e commumcation with the Delta. 
Thus concentrated at Hyderabad^ the*Bouthem force lirould 
have SIX lines of commumcation and of retreat^ by which 
supplies and reinforcements could reach it from ludia^ 
according to thetseason of the year. To Kurrachee. 
2®. The mouths of the ladus ^y Yiklcair. 3°. To Bhoogi 
the capital of Cutch. 4°. To Guzzerat. 5°. To Deesa. 
6^. To Balmeer^ • 

Three of these have ports nhich ought to be protected 
by works, the other three are land communications, 
and that by Omcrcote on Deesa I have secured with 
fortified stations. But while the enemy thus turned 
against the force of Lower Scinde, which from the variety 
of communications could move m almost any direction, he 
would have his flank vexed by the armed steamers on the 
Indus, and they would msuret the British commumcation 
with the northern force based on Sukkur ; for on army 
cannot march very close along the banks of the Indus, 
because of the numArous large watercourses and cuts for 
irrigation. • , 

The northern force would be in direcTt communic 9 .tion 
with the army on the Sutlej, and the other flank of the 
invader would be pent in by the ddert, he would there- 
fore pensh, unless he gamed a victory by foremg some 
of the strong positions furnished, at every half-mile of 
ground about Hyderabad, by the nullalis, which could be 
easily and rapidly intrenched. Thb British force could 
even then, though defeated, dispute the ground mch by 
inch down to the sea; or go across {he desert .to the 
eastward; or even cross the Indus, and* takifkg Kurrachee 
as a base of operations, and being m commumcation with 
Bombay by sea when the monsoons did not prevail, could 
act on the enemy^s rear. Thus, all circumstances of 
chmate and ground considered, to pass the Indus between 
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CH AP< lY. Mitiiwkote and. the sea would be a dangerous opesabon 
18 M. for an invader. * 

“If be turned to the north, after crossing that large and 
dangerou river, he would meet with difficulties of a like 
nature ; for the Sukkur force would have two hnes cf com* 
mi]Bicat\on and retreat open^ and rebiforoementB would pour 
down^he Sutlq by Vater and through Bhawalpooie by 
land. If he did not move northward^ the British troops 
at Sukkur^ taking a position on the edge of the desert with 
Shali-ghur and Jessulmeer in their rpar^ oould menace his 
fight flankj which would compel him to follow them into 
the desert; while the force at Hyderabad and that coming 
donm from Ferozopoorej could close on both his flanks and 
on hiB rear^ and cut off his supphes without abandonmg 
their own hnes of communication. 

"These observations show that Scinde has by the con- 
quest become a compact defensible well-defined frontier for 
India; but when it was m the ameers^ hands^ it compelled 
the Indian government to keep large bodies of troops at 
the eastern side^ on a longer and weaker frontier-lme, less 
defined and more costly. By that conquest also a native 
power^ having a regular organized government vehemently 
hostile to the British^ was put away — a power which could 
at any time have passed the desert to attack tiie Indian 
frontier in it^ whole length ; but which could not be so 
easily attacked *ai return, because whoever commands 
the watercourses is ^'master of the desert. Upon these 
grounds it may be assumed that few regular troops will be 
wanted hereafter for the defence of Semde; and those less 
for the security of the country than to give a strength to 
the frontier-lme of the Upper Sutlej which it do^ not 
naturally possess. • * « 

" Kunracheq indexiendent of its great importance in the 
general system of^ defence, will become so nch that it may 
tempt the hiH trilus to rush down and plunder it : where- 
fore large fortifications are there requisite. 

"Ahmed Khan, in the Hala mountains, should likewise 
be made a fortified sanatonum, if found to be as salu- 
brious as report makes it. But as yet its quahty of 
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dimate bas odIj been tested in eool weath^ : it mtlst 
likewise be tested in the heat of June. Its position is 
good^ and it coven the only known north road from 
Kurrachee to Sehwan, which runs through the wild tracts 
of conirtrj formed by the roots of the Hala hills. Those 
hills are full of passes and scantily inhabited, yet Ijie road 
is one of great traffic^ and fever is said to be unknoim at 
Ahmed S[han. 

^ All this seems irrelevant to the qnestion of retaining or 
dismantling the nativ^fin*ts ; yet it shows that if the mam 
points be strongly occupied, ayd yet fortified so as to be* 
defended by a few men, their usual garrisons can on 
sudden emergengios send roving columns to suppress ady 
insurrection. But if all the native forts arc repaired and 
garrisoned, the troops in Scinde must be largely aug- 
mented, and parceUed m detachments, which a well-planned 
insurrection, boldly executed, and so timed as to turn the 
raging sun to account, might cut off or starve into sub-^ 
mission if not kept constantly stored with many months* 
provudons, which would be a constant expense. If so 
stored, the garrisons might indeed resist but could not 
march out to quell disturbances : moreover, most of the 
forts, having been constructed with reference to the facihty 
of obtaining water, afedntuated in low marshy places and 
very unhealthy. • • 

The plan adopted is to keep the troops as much as 
possible m masses, and always in readiness to move in any 
direction to awe mtemal enemies. * Against an invader 
the force of Southern Scinde will assemble at Hyderabad, 
and at Sukkur on the Indus; but if an enemy approadi 
by the coast road from Soono-Meeanee^ on the edge Of 
the Gedrosian desert, Kurrachee wfilf b^me the point of 
concentration instead of Hyderabad apd •Sukkur, and 
there are to the westward strong positions, on the Arabis 
or Hub river, which have been partially e&mined. If 
he forces them he will still have to besiege Kurrachee 
before he can approach the Indus, which he will find in 
those lower parts without fords, and without boats, save 
those armed and organized to prevent the passage — ^in 
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CHAP. IV. itself a difficult operation even without opposition — ^but 
18 ^ what army could bring a siege-train through Beloochistan 
to reduce Kurrachee ? 

'^Our present state of affairs may be thus described. 
We are only just getting firm hold of Scinde — ^we have 
hadatQmble sickness^ and have not yet sufficient cover for 
the froops because df the difficulty of obtaamng artisans — 
we were, previous to the conquest, and are still, very igno- 
rant of the country — we have had to contend with 
prqudice raised against us by the majonty of the Indian 
' newspapers, which have, ^though m vain, laboured to 
make the officers appear dishonourable, to create mutmy 
atnongst the sepoys, and to excite the B^loochees to nse 
upon us during the sickness. Yet with ail these impedi- 
ments to overcome, we have obtamed a grasp upon the 
country which the forces of all Central Asia cannot loosen. 

From the first, the plan developed above, has been 
^pertinaciously followed with a prospective not a momentary 
expediency ; where a fortification could not be constructed 
from want of time or means, houses were loopholed, to be 
afterwards expanded to permanent works ; therefore all 
that has been effected forms, however minute m itself, a 
portion of a general plan, and belongs to the system. The 
conquest of Semde does now, ancLwHl still more hereafter 
add to the .sccimty and strength of the north-western 
frontier of India, and it covers the south-western fron- 
tier. So far finm Adding to the expense of the Indian 
government, it wiU dliminish it and augment the revenue 
of the Company ; not only by the excess of receipts beyond 
expenditure, but by obviating the necessity of keeping on 
the Sutlej, and .from Ferozepoor down to Cutch, so large 
a force as must hkve bben maintained had Scinde remained 
under the ameei;^. 

The dangerous position of a British army on the upper 
Sutlej mayltie wfil conceived, if Semde, Gwalior, Nepaul 
and the Fimjaub were hostile and united, an event which 
was very probable after the disaster at Cabool ; for the 
pnnees of those states did certainly send confidential 
agents to arrange treaties by word of mouth, and the 
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extent of iheir secret coalition can never be ascertained. 
This danger would have been very great if they had been 
allowed tune to complete their arrangements : and there 
will always be penl^ while native prmces are left on their 
thrones within the firontier. The people indeed are gene- 
rally with us ; but the j^ple will follow their native op- 
pressors^ because they are not mvilized enough to thidk for 
themselves. 

''An extension of territory is however by no means 
desirable. The uppe^ Sutlej is a better frontier-line than 
the upper Indus. The conque|t of tliebPunjaub wiU soon* 
be forced upon us^ but it is not at all desirable. It would 
indeed be desirable to possess Bhawalpoore, and Scmde 
was certainly necessary to the security of the north-eastern 
firontier. The cry raised agamst the conquest^ is as incom- 
prehensible as the reasonmg on it^ which would set aside the 
safety and weU-being of a hundred millions of people to pre- 
serve the power of a few treacherous chiefs^ whose rights 
were founded on violence and treason of a recent date# 

" As wo cannot take possession of Bhawalpoore^ the next 
best thing is to make the Nawab both friendly and power- 
ful^ he will then have more to lose if he behaves ill. 
His dethronement would give us an unbroken &ontier-lme 
from the mouths of tMeJ!ndus to the sources of the Sutlej, 
and the great advantage of having a nver fojr a frontier is 
obvious. It fiirmshes a defimte boundaSy and does not 
separate the people on its banks, they mix as civilization 
advances. A mountaui frontier pi^vents friendly inter- 
course between the tribes on each side ; they pillage each 
other to the great inconvenience of the most civilized, 
and a state of aggression and hatred be^mes permanent 
and virulent. • * • 

" The western firontier of Sdnde under the ameers, was 
the Arabia nver, which can be traced noi^wards foiwabout 
one hundred and thirty miles, from thefkce tlfe boundary- 
Ime was a chain of hills, forming part of the Hala range of 
mountains and also about one hundred and thirty miles 
m length, endmg near Chandia of the Chandika tnbe. 
Vrom Chandia it strikes o£P, for one hundred and forty 
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miles in a north-eastern direction^ running parallel to the 
Indus at an average distance of forty miles^ until it 
touches the foot of the Cutchee hilla and there turns down 
to the riyer^ which it fcdls upon at Kusmore. That por- 
tion which joins Chandia to the Cutchee hills is chiefly 
desert^ ^d the whole line of bouifdary is positively defined 
by fivers^ mountains and sandy wastes : it is generally 
well known^ and a good frontier to adhere to on that side. 
The resources for defence are also very good on the lower 
and on the upper parts ; but the Hala range is not known 
^ bqrond the general charaef^r of mountains^ namdy that 
theyhave their ordinary passes^ and can be crossed every- 
where when circumstances require the efi^rt.’^ 

Such were the external rektions of Somdcj its interior 
condition and its intrinsic value shall be shown in the 
next diaptor. 
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Notwithstanbino the dtsturjiaaice of*the dvil admims- * chap v 
tration^ caused by the Tisitations mentioned in the fore- 
going chapter^ ttie progress of the public works and thw 
vigorcfos repression of crime^ taught the people^ that while 
force was exhibited good only was intended. Inquiries a» 
to the natural and artificial productions were set on foot, 
and it was found that in pottery the Scindians were pe- 
cuharly skilful, that the Tattah manufactures might be* 
in tune revived, and the natural productions were nch asid 
vaned. Grain of all kinds, which might be grown in un- 
limited quantities, opium, tobacco, soda, indigo, alum and 
sugar. Iron was to be found in the Hala mountains, and 
near them sulphur of the first quahty, easily obtained; 
saltpetre was abundanft, ^and in the Delta were discovered 
beds of the purest salt foairteen^ feet thick. • Vast tracts 
of fine timber hned the banks of the lifdus, and every- 
where the land gave the lie to the shaideless assertions that 
Sdnde was a ^'barren waste, inca^flible of sustaining a 
large population.’’ Cotton, mdigo, and sugar, only wanted Appendix II. 
the advantage of good methods of cultivation to exceed 
the same products in any part of India, aqd Sir C. Napier 
endeavou]^ to improve the sugftr* cultivation by pro- 
curing West-Indian canes from Egypt,^where they had 
been introduced with success ; but this effort was malig- 
nantly frustrated by Bombay officials, %iho f^tained the 
plants there until they died. 

The new police were now creeping over the face of the 
country, estabhshmg their power by degrees and enabling 
the collectors to organize the judicial system, to obtain 
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information^ enforce the collection of taxes with greater 
impartiality^ and protect the gathering of the autumnal 
harvest on which the revenue chiefly depended. 

No site for a sanatorium had yet been discovered, and the 
want of healthful barracks could not be remedied, because 
a scarcity of artisans was renenfed by the recent pesti- 
lencd. A first effoft to establish a sanatorium at Ahmed 
Khan, the favourite residence of the great sultan of that 
name, had not been fortunate, and the failure, conjomed 
with want of cover, compelled thip humed building of 
* barracks — ^when the artisap.s returned — at great cost, and 
before the best sites could be ascertained. Meanwhile the 
soldiers were hutted m'vanous parts, a^d moved, when 
circumstances would permit, according to the season, so 
as to avoid the evil influence of the nver. But that like- 
wise was attended with difficulties , for durmg the mun- 
dation the waters pursued them everywhere over the 
•plains, while the mountains were generally without water, 
and without roads for the conveyance of provisions and 
materials for hutting. These embarrassments, which 
were cruelly augmented by the effects of the fever on the 
population, had rendered the cool season nearly a blank 
for work, and the administration had now to drag itself 
along as it could m the ragmg heat.t 

Amongst ^he many vexations to be encountered, none 
were more webnsome than the thwartmgs of official 
men — not only those impelled by factious motives but 
others, described good men and honest, but little 
men, who smeerely bekeved the governor of Scinde ought 
to be gibbeted as an example to innovators; and who, 
with their offic]^ meshes tied him down as GiiUiver was 
by the Lilkputiass :*aiid whenever he broke loose which 
was not seldom,^ a flight of small poisoned missives were 
sure tto follow. When all his time and energies were 
required to* insu^ tranquillity and the safety of his army, 
hundreds of letters, especially from the Bombay govern- 
ment offices, avil and mihtary, were transmitt^ to and 
firo three or four times on the commonest matters, while 
the most important ones were mdefinitely delayed ; and 
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this immense unnecessary labour was^ there is much reason 
to beUeve^ imposed on him in a climate proverbially dis- 
tressing and exhausting to European constitutions^ pur- 
posely^ m the viUanous hope of destroying life 1 
Amidst these difficulties the protection of Upper Scinde^ 
west of the Indus^ agafhst the mountain and hi^ tribes 
was become a subject of great anxidty. Many chiefs of 
the former had not made salaam^ and two were in arms^ 
plundermg. The latter were at open war on the simple 
principle of spoils witj^iout pretending a pohtical motive , 
and though the irregular cava]|fy had been well disposed^ 
and precise arrangements made for its protective action 
along the torm^ted frontier^ the hillmen’s forays were 
made with circumstances of frightful ferocity, and there 
was danger of the example excitmg not only the Khelat 
mountam-tnbes, but the Scindian chiefs of the Hala 
range to the same courses. To prevent this, Fitzgerald^s 
camel corps was quartered at Larkaana, and he was ordered 
to construct a strong fort there as a base for his opora- 
tions. Soon after his amval he made a march of one 
hundred miles in twenty-four hours, and earned off a 
cnminal chief from the midst of his tnbe, which so awed 
the other recusant Scmdian cluefs, they offered to make 
their salaams. Even 4h^ hillmen became alarmed, a mo- 
mentary fear as after events proved, yet it gjive the poor 
villagers a short respite. * * 

At this time all danger of an Affghan descent to raise 
the Beloochees in favour of the Lidh ceased. For that 
unhappy prmce having besoi^ht the aid of the Candahar 
chiefs, was by those perfidious barbarians treated, as he, 
a barbarian himself, should have anticipated, and as the 
general had foreseen when he describe him as a king who 
was his own ambassador. Having got all they could from 
him by cajolery, they set persons at night to converse with 
his servants, telhng them to provide fof theif own safety 
as the ameer had been sold for two lacs and a half to the 
Bahadoor Jung.^^ The poor exile thus deceived, mounted 
his horse and fled to the Cutchee hills, where he was well 
received, and commenced •anew his efforts to raise com- 
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motions m Scinde ; but as the Bhoogtees^ with whom he 
resided^ were then at feud with the Murrees his sdhemes 
fidled. The hopes of the Bombay fiEM^tion were thus again 
baffled; and their pohtical prophecies as to insurrections^ 
were at the same time signally behed by the sudden sub- 
mission of all the western Scmdiaif chiefs. These men, who 
had hitherto held dtit, were now induced by Eitzgerald^s 
vigorous action and the growing influence of the new 
government to submit. One hundred and fifteen came 
down towards Kurradiee with their armed followers — in 
•number an army<^-on the 21st of March, but halted 
within ten miles and sent this laconic message — ^We are 
ceme. 

The reply was — Good ' but come not with arms or woe 
awaits you * Down went all the weapons and th^ entered 
the camp hke suppliants. 

Greeted somewhat sternly, they were asked why they 
'had not come sooner? "We were too much frightened 
to appear in your presence.’^ 

Of what were you afraid ? — " We do not know, but 
we come now to lay ourselves down at your feet, you are 
our kmg, wo pray for pardon * 

Well,, chiefs * Answer this » Have I done evil to any 
pei^n except m fair fight? — “Nof you have been mer- 
mftil to all,, every one says so.” Then why were you 
afraid? — ^^^We*tfo not know, you are our king, pardon 
us and we will guard the country from your enemies.^' 

1 do not want y{m to guard anything, you saw my 
camel soldiers, I can send as many regiments as there are 
camels. I can defend Semde, I do not want you to 
defend it, 1 want you to be good servants to the queen 
my mistress. — "Wd will be!” — Come then and make 
salaam to hfjr picture. They did so, and were thus 
addressed. There is peace between us. All Scinde 
now belong to Stay queen, and we are henceforth fellow- 
subjects ; but I am here to do justice, and if after this 
voluntary submission any of you rob or plunder, I will 
march into your country and destroy the offender and his 
tnbo. Chiefs * you all know I won the battles when I had 
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odly men^ I have now fifteen thoittaiid^ and CfiA(^. 

a hunched thoodand moi^ will come at my caH ; ycm wtU 
briSoto therefore that this is not an empty threat, but let 
peace be between'us, and I give back to aS their jagheers, 
and what they possessed under the ameeam/^ Then they 
all Cried out, ^^You are^our kmg*- what you say ^ true, 
let it be so f we are your slaves !'* 

These' terms being settledy they were told the troops 
should be shown to them m order of battle. They did 
not hke that ; few had eVer seen a European, they knew 
nothing of civihaed customs, fqptred it was a design to kill 
them without danger, and their terror, which had been 
very evident thrcgighout the conference, visibly augmented. 

The general observing this conversed familiarly with 
them, and discovering some who had been m the battles 
and knew him again by sight, he bantered them, de- 
manding why they had nm away when his cavalry charged 
at Dubba^ "Because we were frightened answered one* 
with a quiet simplicity ; and that also was the reason I 
did not come here sooner ; for it is said that yOu hke the 
men who stood and fought better than those who fled-^ 
and I bed ” Another shrewd old chief being told he had 
been close on the rear of the army with ten thousand 
men while Meeanee being fought, quickly answeoed 
"No* I had only eight ^housand.^* Then he named 
the tribes who were m march to jom the ameers, showmg 
that mm^ than eighty thousand wAnors would have 
been assembled if that battle had Ibeen delayed; and 
these statements talhed so accurately with the reports 
of the spies at the time as to leave no doubt of their 
correctness. , 

This conversation excited merrinfont ifith the majority, 
but the general, whose jests and behjiviwar were all 
calcnluted, observed several stem-lookmg men who could 
not be moved to laughter, and who werd evidCTtly ready 
for mischief when opportunity offered, bendmg only to 
drcumstances : wherefore, persistmg m his design to 
give them a lesson as to what they might expect in war 
by showmg them his troops, he drew out two European 
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CHAP. T. and two nepoy reghnents^ dx guns well honed^ and hia 
isu. guards of one hundred Scmdian cavalry. 

The rductance of the chie& to appear at the review 
was not diflguisedj yet they came to his door on horseback 
at the hour appomted^ purposely a late one^ and rode to 
the fieldi where the troops^ after marching past^ formed line 
and threw out ekirmishers. Of this they all seemed to think 
little; but when the line advanced their thoughts changed. 

That is the way you came on at Dubba/' exclaimed a 
brave Lhugaree lea^^ and the others cned out^ ^'By 
^ Allah ! it is a wall% — moving wall. Nothmg can with- 
stand that. Oh Padislmw^ you are master of the world 
A long and well-sustamed file fire with a cannonade was 
then opened, and contmued until the air was so agitated 
they could not hear each other speak, whereupon the fire 
suddenly ceased and the Ime charged shoutmg. These 
two things astonished them most ; they had heard of the 
'•great rapidity of the British musketry fire, but had not 
beheved m it. Soon the artillery sought refuge, as from 
cavalry, and the troops formed squares. It was then 
dusk and the sheets of birght flame covering those small 
masses, with the rapid march of the guns over the rocky 
heights m the vicimty, amazed and dehghted them. 
When their exclamations discovert d this temper of mind 
they were d^missed with assurcnce that they had received 
the honours paid to kmgs in Europe, which pleased them; 
and the general was satisfied that fear, and content as to 
their future condition, would keep them true, unless events 
very unfavourable to the British supremacy should ansc to 
awaken other thoughts. 

Now he felt master of Sciude, as a conqueror and as a 
legislator ; for all these chiefs had submitted voluntarily, 
and his poheemen, who had fought several times success- 
fully«with the smaller robber bands, had been generally 
aided by the Belbochee villagers. They were also become 
so amenable to disciplme, that one of their native ofi&cers, 
having robbed by virtue of his ofiGice in the eastern 
manner, and flogged a villager, was sent under guard of 
his own men to the plac^ of his offence, was forced to refund 
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the som taken^ had his uniform stripped off, and receiyed CHAP. v. 
in right the number of lashes he had bestowed in wrong. ui44. 
A kardar also of great power and influence, possessing a 
jagheer of five thousand acres, bdng detected in public 
frauds and oppression of the poor, lost his jagheer, was 
mulcted in flve hundred'pounds, and sent to work on the 
roads in chains. These examples spread far and wide. 

" This is justice” exclaimed the people. When before 
this was it ever known that the officers of the government 
were punished for ill-treating a poor villager? The 
padishaw is great, he is just.^^ 

In April, the sick bemg reduced from twelve thousand 
to less than nin^ hundred, the roads and levels for the 
canals, the general surveys, the barracks, and the mole 
making good progress, and the umversal goodwill to- 
wards the government being apparent, the organization 
of two battahons of native Beloochee troops was com- 
menced, with a view to lessen the number of regular* 
soldiers employed m Scmde. The general knew those 
battalions, although there were amongst them men who 
had fought at Meeaneo, would be true against the Seikhs ; 
and if an insurrection happened their defection would bo 
of httle consequence beyond the loss of their arms. Of 
insurrection however, le«had so little dread, that he would 
have restored two regiments to the Bombay government, 
bemg certam, if the Funjaub was settle(i,*he could hold 
Scmde m tranquilhty j but the nations and tnbes beyond 
the frontier were all disturbed by thef Seikh commotions, 
and some new menacmg movements by the Cutchee hill- 
men, and the unreasonable alarm which they created in the 
mind of the officer commanding at Sukl^ur gave him at 
this tune uneasiness. 

General Sale had come to Kurrachee^om his way to 
England, and his temporary successor, conjuring upuma- 
ginary enemies, thought and said he shcAld be Cabooled, 
though not more than six thousand warriors could come 
against him from the hills before reinforcements arrived. 

The Cabool massacre had indeed temfied all British India, 
and still haunted weak minds ; showing how justly Napo- 
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CHAP V leon assigned the greatest proportion of force in war to 
moral influences. Sir C. Napier ns keenly sensible of the 
truth of this mRinm as his subordinate was of the Cabool 
influence^ sent Brigadier Sunpson to take the command 
in Upper Sdnde , and meanwhile, as the sprmg harvest was 
gathered and the submission of Ihe hundred and fifteen 
western chieftains complete, he resolved to put m execution 
a measure commanded by Lord EUenborough at the close 
of the preceding year, but which the sickness and other 
events had delayed — ^namely to issue a summons for all the 
* Scindian Beloochoc chiefs to meet m Durbar at Hyder- 
abad, and there do homage on her majesty’s birthday. 

Such a great ceremony was desirab^ as a sign and a 
wammg to surrounding tribes and nations that Semde was 
irrevocably and wiUmgly a British province; but when Lord 
EUenborough called for it, neither he nor Sir C. Napier ex- 
pected more than two or tlirce thousand Beloochees, chiefs 
" and foUowers, to assemble. Now it was discovered that twenty 
or thirty thousand would appear, and not a Durbar but a 
formidable army, which might m a moment take offence 
and renew the war, was ta*be dealt with. The affair was 
serious, and recourse was liad to pohey for rendering it 
harmless ; yet the general was proudly confident it would 
end in a signal rebuke to the detes\(able factions, which m 
Bombay and in England were «then daily announcing that 
force alone prevented a general insurrection. 

He might howeter have reasonably feared violence at * 
such a meeting, forldcarcely could a tribe be named which 
had not to deplore the deaths of their bravest warriors 
slam m the battles : one old man had lost his whole tnbe, 
none were left but himself ^ Yet often he came to see his 
conqueror, reccTired ]f)resents from him, and would find 
consolation m speaking of his own calamity, never show- 
ing anger though nearly crazed with gnef. Nevertheless 
the presence of' many a desperate vengeful Beloochee, 
brainsick at the fall of his race, was to be expected; and 
as they were all fatahsts, careless of life and holdmg 
assassination to be no enme^ — some of them also religious 
fanatics — a sudden death-stroke, covered by a tumult and 
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followed by a combat^ was fiur from iinbkely^ even though 
no previous design of violence had been entertained. 
For such risks however his mind was always as well 
prepared and braced as it was for open battle , and the 
unshnnking nerve with which he could sustain the ap- 
proach of seemmg mischief had been previously shown m 
the following remarkable manner. 

An Indian sword-player declared at a great public 
festival^ that he could cleave a small lime laid on a man's 
palm without injury Jbo the member, and the general 
extended his right" hand for thg tnal. ^The sword-player, ^ 
awed by his rank, was reluctant and cut the frmt horizon- 
tally. Being urged to fulfil his boast he examined the 
palm, said it was not one to be experimented upon with 
safety, and refused to proceed. The general then extended 
his left hand, which was admitted to be suitable m form ; 
yet the Indian still declined the trial, and when pressed, 
twice waved his thin keen-edged blade as if to strike, and* 
twice withheld the blow, declanng he was uncertain of 
success. Finally he was forced to make tnal, and the 
lime fell open cleanly divided-^the edge of the sword had 
just marked its passage over the skm without drawmg a 
drop of blood * 

But this meeting iftvolved great pohtical mterests, and 
other than personal dangers were to be apprehended; 
wherefore, as before observed, recourse w& had to adroit 
management. First, under pretence df spanng the chiefs 
a long journey, those of Upper Scutde were required to 
wait on General Simpson at Shikarpoor, by which a port 
of the multitude was thrown off. And at Hyderabad, the 
place of conference was appomted betweep the FhuUaiUee 
and the Indus, the western tnbes bdL^ tx> assemble on the 
right bank of the latter river, opposite the intrendied comp ; 
the eastern tribes on the right bank of the FhuUaiUee, and 
consequently on the left bonk of the Indfts. The steamers 
were to float between the two bodies which therefore 
could not unite, and the concentrated British troops were 
covered from both by the nvers. 

With these precautions the asscmblmg of an unusually 
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littge Biitidi foorce oonld be amended, whidi was denmble^ 
beoanaeof thebeat^aiidbecaiueiiiBcdenceiiiigbt beexd 
by an appearance of fear ; and any show of duttrnst might 
produce panic, seeing that the Beloochees, arguing from 
their own customs, were not devoid of suq[>icion that a 
general massacre was designed, lliere were however to be 
four thousand men and sixteen guns, having the support of 
a fortress and an intrenched camp covered by two rivers, 
on one of which were the armed steamers; and it was 
arranged to call the Beloochees over the river by tribes — 
^ none to pass either stream^ until called. It was also pro- 
daimed, that chieftains only should appear at the assembly 
armed. Thus preservmg the haughty tone and domi- 
nation of a conqueror, the general calculated that he 
should awe those wild warriors, most of whom only knew 
of him by his battles, while he tested their temper, seeing 
that any violation of this command would have argued a 
^readiness for violence. 

The Durbar was appointed for May, and meanwhile, 
taking an escort of sixty irregular horsemen. Sir Charles 
rode to Hyderabad through the Jokea territory without 
attending to frequented routes. He had been strongly 
advised not to do so, heard of strange difficulties, which 
he disregarded, and found as he^expcctcd a generally 
fertile district with easy passes over the lower ranges 
of those very hills which had been described to him 
as of temble asperity. In one of them his attention was 
attracted to the colour and great weight of the stones, 
indicating the presence of iron, and he was afterwards 
informed by a Beloochee chief that iron was there obtained 
and used in the febneation of arms. 

While at Hyderabad he visited the field of Meeanee, 
where a largo tomb was bmng raised by the Beloodbees 
overH:he body of Jehan Mohamed, the chief killed in 
single combat b^ Captain McMurdo. Another was com- 
pleted over the brave swordsman who had assailed himself, 
and vras slain by Lieutenant Marston. This tennb was on 
the spot where the man fell. That of Jehan was advanced 
far beyond the line where the British troops fought, as if 
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he had bioken ihioagh-*-an indication of military pride chap. v. 

not lost upon the legislator : he viewed it as marking a 1844, 
generous love of honour in the Beloochee race whidk 
could be made available for attaching them to the new 
government. 

Having terminated tfie business which brought him to 
Hyderabad^ he returned to Kurrachee* by a different road^ 
takmg notes of all that might conduce to the future 
welfare of the country ; but while thus engaged he was 
disquieted with news# of another incursion made by the 
Bhoogtees^ Jackranees and Dqomkeesj^at the instigatiozi* 
of the laon^ and executed with unusual ferocity. For it 
was not commoy;! with the Beloochees to ill-treat women 
and children m their feudal wars; yet here they had 
destroyed the village of* Mean-Ka-Kote^ killed forty 
people^ and cut off the hands of children to get at 
their bracelets * This ferocity, and the dreadful misery of 
the frontier inhabitants exposed to such inroads, made 
him resolve, if gentler means failed, to compel those tribes 
to become qmet neighbours, either by stimulatmg other 
tribes to hostility against them, or by subduing them 
with regular warfare, and sweeping them from their hills. 

By the first he hoped to make them settle further from 
the frontier, and to Hbal he was most inclined, foreseemg 
all the difficulties of the second ; one or oljier was how- 
ever imperative ; for the mischief was b^me intolerable 
in itsdf and pregnant with future etils. Already Cutch 
Gundava had been rendered desolate, and the Scindian 
frontier was nearly as miserable ; few villages were left 
standing; and scarcely any cultivators were to be found 
between Shikarpoore, and Poolagee the stronghold of 
Bqja the Dhoomkee who had niade tlds inroad: with 
exception of a few idle men in league with the robbers, 
the whole population was preparing to emigrate. • 

Beja Khan, celebrated for his stred)^, courage and 
entmprise, was embued with an inveterate hatred of the 
Enghsh, having been, as he asserted, perfidiously entrapped 
during the Affghan war by Captain Postans, a sub-political 
agent. His wrongs however could not be considered at 
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CHAP. ▼. this tixne^ because he had, after his hberation, made a 
isu, treaty with the British; and though a sulject of Khelat, 
which was in alliance, had now ravaged a part of Scmde. 
The khan of Khelat himself had received a considerable 
sum of money from Sir C. Napier and was inclmed to hold 
fidth; but he was a boy, unabld to control his Durbar, 
and being menaced' and interfered with by the chiefs of 
Candahar was thus openly disobeyed by Beja Khan, who 
was also secretly encouraged by the Khelat sirdars. 

This state of affairs was very disquietmg. The Sdnde 
'frontier was beings depopujated, the governor’s reputation 
must sink in the opmion of the surrounding people if he 
did not avenge the injury, and militarj^ neghgence had 
certainly caused the disaster. The irregular cavalry 
disposed along the frontier were sufficient to have pre- 
vented the foray, or at least met and pumshed the robbers, 
and some signal chastisement was therefore called for; 
but as the hot season was rapidly advancing, to ts^e the 
field then would cost the hves of many soldiers. The 
raging sun had been indeed braved the year before to 
break up the Lion’s power md effect the sudden conquest 
of Scmde — ^those objects bemg sufficiently great to justify 
the measure — ^but the pumshment of these robber tribes 
was not commensurate with the niik$ and therefore action 
was reluctantly suspended until the cool weather. 

The hope of'mvilizmg those wild people by gentle 
means, grafted upon«a vigorous repression of their lawless 
proceedings, was however stdl entertained; and m that 
view it was designed to inform them that past transgres- 
sions would be pardoned if they ceased from further 
offence ; if not, their country would be devastated ; but 
previous to sendmg* tins message, an untoward event 
intervened to give a new aspect and greater importance to 
their warfare. It* happened thus. Sir C. Napier had been 
importuned to allcfw of an attempt to surprise Beja m his 
town of Poolagee, because Fitzgerald of the camel corps, 
who had formerly resided there, thought his knowledge of 
the place would enable him to take the chief m his bed. 
Such a stroke would have been very conduave to the 
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general^s viewF and he consented. He had not been told 
Poolagee was a walled place or he would have refused 
altogether ; but he knew a watchful barbarian hke Bqa 
was not to be taken by a careless operation^ and that 
failure would be hurtful in a pohtical view and dangerous 
to the troops employed f wherefore he enjomed absolute 
secrecy as to the enterprise, and ordered the following 
dispositions to be observed. 

The camel corps was to make a forced march of sixty 
miles to reach Poolagee; the irregular cavalry was to 
follow in support, and be in t^m supported by infantry * 
with guns ; moreover, not hkmg to trust the operation 
entirely to the siyigume young man who had proposed it, 
nor the supcrmtendence of it to the ofiScers m temporary 
command at Sukkur and Slukarpoor, he desired that 
nothmg should be attempted until General Simpson, then 
on his way to assume the cluef command in Upper Scindc 
and well instructed as to this particular enterprise, should* 
arrive. With these precautions he thought no serious 
imschief could happen. But war is never without its 
crosses from time, circumstanses, and persons ; Simpson 
was not waited for, secrecy was not observed, and the 
system of supports was entirely neglected. 

Five hundred horsesm^n under Captain Tait, and two 
hundred of the camel corps under Fitzgerald, marched 
across the desert, lost their way, and *s9nved at eight 
o’clock in the morning, exhausted with fatigue, before a 
fortress, defended by a good gamsoif of sevend hundred 
matchlock-men under Beja, who had obtamed accurate 
knowledge of the design. Fitzgerald with impetuous 
resolution led his men against the gate, designing to blow 
it open with a sack of powder; •ekmed by the same 
sergeant who had effected that exploit at«Ghuznee m 
Lord Keane’s Affghan campaign; but the Bhooghtees 
killed the gallant sergeant with nine other soldiers, and 
wounded twenty-one How Fitzgerald escaped death none 
could say, for stndmg m his gigantic strength at the head 
of the stormers he was distinguished alike by his size and 
dormg, and well known of person to numbers of the 
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CHAP. V. mfltdilodL-iiieii on tiie walla, yet lie retnmed without a 
wound I Irritated by hia repulae, and naturally vebement 
he would have renewed the attack, but Captain Tait 
ordered a retreat. This waa made with difficulty and 
could not have been ejSected at all, if water had not been 
found at an abandoned poat in t^^e desert called Chuttar, 
fortunately overlooked by the enemy when fillmg up the 
other wells 'to impede the march. From Chuttar the 
retreat was contmued to Kanghur, the nearest Scmdian 
post, by an umutermpted marchuof seventy-five miles 
^under a bummgrsun, wjdch was sustained with noble 
energy. Only one exhausted soldier fell durmg the 
movement, and a few moments after a J^kranee came up 
and cut him to pieces ; but vengeance soon followed ; the 
same Jackranee having tned to spy m a village, waa seized 
and dehvered up by the villagers, and bemg a noted 
ruffian was immediately hanged. 

• Great had been the firmness of the sepoys in this affair, 
and the two young officers who had acted so rashly fell 
sick with chagrm; but the intrepidity displayed at the attack 
and the hardiliood of the retreat, were so conspicuous, the 
general smothered his vexation — ^which was yet so great 
as to bring on fever — ^rather than augment their mortifi- 
cation. He was at first mdined to^o to Sukkur, but was 
withheld by* a motive that hud actuated him from the 
time he won his first battle, offering an illustration of 
the subtle combinations of moral and material power by 
which he effected such great actions. Once placed m the 
commanding position of a conqueror he had resolved never 
to appear where he could not stnke heavily, lest the fear 
of his prowess |ihould abate. After the battle of Dubba, 
thinking Omercote would resist and he should not have 
tune to besiege it, he would not go there in person ; and 
now die would not approach the scene of this disaster 
until the sbuson^should permit him to take the field in a 
formidable manner. 

While revolving in his mind a remedy for the political 
mischief this failure might produce, another proof of the 
entire ascendancy he had obtamed over the Beloochee 
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race mm ftaniBlied by the two powerful cltieftauui of the CHAP. v. 
Chandikas and Mngieea — the first a Sdndian^ the last a 
Ehdat tribe. Hearing of the defeat at Poolagee^ they 
profTered their swords to war against Bqa and against 
their old master the lion. Wnllee the leader of the 
Chandiana, whose vow o( fidelity has been recorded^ was 
foremost on this occasion to offer his services^ and they 
were gladly accepted^ as certain to occnpy the attention of 
the robber tribes during the hot weather; at the termi- 
nation of which mor^ formidable combinations could be 
made. Nor was the brave ol^ Chandwtn slack to fulfil < 
his promises. Before the 15th of May he killed above 
forty of the Jacl^ranees and sent m more than five hun- 
dred head of their cattle. 

Beja^s foray — instigated by the Lion and for his 
behoof — ^furnished another proof that the ameers had 
no hold over the minds of their former feudatories. No 
man assumed arms in their favour; not a sound of* 
sedition was heard ; and two of the most powerful tribes 
had, as just shown, voluntarily taken arms to pumsh the 
predatory mvaders. The fame of the exploit, magnified 
by Bcga himself, spread however, far into Asia; he was 
looked to as a chieftain capable of defeatmg the Venng- 
hees, and thus obtain^ a swollen reputation and immense 
influence ; but for the ameers no man would fight, none 
desired their return. Yet this time w&T chosen by the 
Bombay feu^on to proclaim that tht submisston of the 
people was that which the lamb pdhd to the wolf and 
that they only watched an opportunity for insurrection ^ 

The condition of Semde was at this period very happy 
in all thmgs save the kiUing of women jm famihes, and 
these predatory excursions; but SirT). Napier’s determi- 
nation to free the country from both those evils was thus 
expressed. — have declared that women shall not be 
foully murdered, and that merchants shell travel in safety. 

I have hanged twelve men to repress the first crime and 
I will hang twelve hundred if necessary. For the robbers, 
if th^ will not be quiet and give hostages for their good 
behaviour, I wiU with an army, lay their country waste. 
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CHAP. V. They oome with fire and sword into our temtory ; th^ 
1844, shall be visited with fire and sword in return ; and 1 will 
undertake that without compunction^ because I can save 
their women and children although they have not re- 
spected ours.^^ There was however another subject of 
disquietude thus described. ^ 

Seikhs and Mooltanees have certainly glided through 
the hills with a view to depredations — a strong indication 
of what the Punjaub army, which is now gathered on the 
right of the Sutlej will do. The, lawless state of that 
^army must bnngron a It is impossible that the 

Indian government can permit seventy thousand armed 
rufSans to hang on her firontier, ready ^t any moment — 
without war proclaimed — to rush across the river and 
ravage our north-western provinces ; nor can the govern- 
ment afford the expense and vexation of keeping up there 
and in Semde strong armies of observation. The frontiers 
iof Mooltan and Semde touch, and for my part I will not 
suffer the kick of a fly from Sawan Mull. He professes 
friendship and he shall keep faith or take the conse- 
quences. Yet I pray thah he may not provoke me, that 
no war may break out, I want to see no more; it is 
fearful work in its best form, and revolting to me. I 
hate it, though humanity will certaKily gam by a Punjaub 
conquest as«it has done by the Scmdian one. What 
I rejoice to Idbk at is the zeal with which our young 
officers, my soldier-^^ivilians, work, m defiance of the sun 
and of fever and tht debihtatmg influence of climate, to 
do good and dispense justice to the people ; and I behevc 
the latter are sensible of their ments and grateful, for 
everywhere we meet with mvihty and all the appearance 
of goodwill.^^ ‘ " • 

The time cfor holding the great Durbar having now 
arrived. Sir C. l^apier repaired to Hyderabad, traveUing 
under a suh which was beginning to shoot its fiercest 
rays. The fortress was restricted in size for holding the 
conference, and danger was to be dreaded if it was filled 
with fighting men while an army of Beloochees was with- 
out ; but the necessity of having shade for all overruled 
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this objection^ and the chiefs were admitted inside with 
their followers^ under the regulation before mentioned. 
Amongst them were a thousand jagheerdars^ who, from 
fear and distrust^ had never before submitted, but now 
made their salaams and received pardon. It was a spec- 
tacle of great magnificence and still greater mtcrest. 
Nearly twenty thousand Beloochees, horsemen and foot- 
men, in their bright tmted habihments, crowded the banks 
of the two nvers, on one of which floated the armed 
steamers. Under th^t bnUiant sky the many-coloured 
multitudes, bearmg the flags anjl streamers of their tribes, « 
were seen hnmg the banks of the nvers, while tnbe after 
tnbe passed ami^^t discordant shouting and the thundermg 
of guns in salute. All were obedient to the order about 
arms, and all hastened to profler their entire submission 
to the man who had, within a few miles of tliat place, only 
fourteen months before covered the ground with their 
slaughtered kinsmen • 

He received them day after day, he walked amongst 
them, he was closely surrounded by hundreds; yet no 
man thought of revenge, none proffered a word of anger — 
the battles had been fairly fought, the blows manfully 
exchanged, and all remembrance of the hurt was merged 
m a feeling of gratitude to the conqueror who had so 
promptly stayed the terror of the sword and substituted 
for it a beneficent legislation. The speeches of the chiefs, 
filled with eastern compliments, wert only accepted as 
sincere when corroborated by theii^ actions ; yet there 
were feehngs exhibited which could not be mistaken. 
One very old man endeavouring to force a way to the 
general was pushed back, but he struggled and cned 
with a loud voice I wiU not be pul back I have come 
two hundred miles to see him and I will do so— let me 
pass. • 

During the three days of the cerenlbny a hot wmd 
from the desert struck fourteen European soldiers of the 
86th dead, and the regiment afterwards became very 
sickly for a time. It was a grievous calamity, and the 
Bombay faction did not fiul to raise a cry of murder. 
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CHAP.y. saying the deaths arose firom exposing the tsroops to 
protect Sir C. Napier; but it so happened^ the greatest 
number of men stricken were not in any manner con- 
nected with the guard of honour^ which was by these 
malignant persona called a guard of safety — ^though it 
was never near his person — because their hope that his 
career would have been ended by on assassm’s knife was 
disappomted. Accident and the govemor-general^s orders 
had forced him to hold this great meeting m the heat, as 
the necessity of puttmg down the Lpon had compeUed him 
•the year before to^take the field at the same season — and 
these thmgs he did, because without them results which 
appeared to the unthinking as easily arrived at could 
not have been attamed ; but they are vital experiments!^ 
The cry of blood raised by the Bombay faction was 
however only an ebullition of rage at seeing its vile 
prognostications so signally falsified. 

At this memorable Durbar was arranged that most 
delicate and difficult portion of the basis of all government, 
— ^the tenure of landed property. Under the ameers it 
had been variable and insecure. The jagheers, some of 
which were sixty square miles, liad been always granted 
on mihtary service tenure ; but the jagheerdars were only 
tenants at will, and that will ve^^ju capricious, the whole 
system gomg to foster a community of legalized robbers. 
Sir C. Napier hail before substituted mattock and spade for 
the service of shield and sword, the jagheerdar bemg 
bound to produce labourers for pubhc works mstead of 
warriors for pubhc mischief. Now he restored to the sons 
of all jagheerdars who had fallen in battle against hinn 
their fathers’ Iwds ; and to them and all others he gave 
the choice of paying rent mstead of holdmg their land on 
the service tenure. 

This rent was not based on the value of the jagheer — 
that would have been resisted sword in hand, because the 
lands had been received as gifts of fortune and favour, not 
as estates mcely balanced as to labour and value. It was 
calculated on the expense of the mihtary service which had 
been attached to it ; and if a jagheerdar said he was unable 
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to pay therent^ he was offered the land for a life pnrdiase, 
and even longer, on condition that so mudi of the jaghcer 
as would, if let to ryots, pay the rent demanded, should be 
withheld by the government. This gave a secure tenure 
of the remainder for life ; but when those shrewd men 
were told the monthly expense of the retainers they were 
bound to produce would be the basis of calculation for 
rent, they answered, that when called out in war they had 
the chance of booty and the general could not go to war 
every month ! No * ^or every year, was the reply; and 
therefore, if the expense be eighty rupeefi^ for example, the « 
government calls upon you, not for that sum monthly, 
but for half of it yearly. 

Satisfactory to many was this arrangement, and the 
portion of land resigned was let to ryots upon terms, to be 
hereafter mentioned, which soon fiirmshed the whole rent 
onginally demanded, and widely extended cultivation. 
Thus, with great pohey and imperceptibly to them, the* 
greater jt^heerdars were made proprietors, and the smaller 
ones yeomen, interested in the welfare of the land, instead 
of bemg savage warriors, prowling robbers and seditious 
subjects, always ready to excite commotions for the sake 
of spoil. Sir Charles Napier knew time only could con- 
solidate such a projoct^ but government lost nothmg 
save military service which at did not want ; and meanwhile 
the jaghcerdars, having a secure tenure ftud no hope from 
commotion, acquired an mtcrest m the wclfrre of their 
ryots. He expected also that the saccessful mdustiy of 
the cultivators settled on the government lands, would 
stimulate the hitherto predatory Beloochee to seek profit 
from agriculture — and the readmess with which many 
jaghcerdars accepted the terms, the Evident disposition of 
the poorer Beloochees to traffic, and the eaggmess of the 
ryots to obtom government grants, led *him to thmk a 
generation might suffice to change the^charOcter of the 
population, and render Scinde one of the richest and most 
mdustnous of the East. To forward this he contemplated 
a cautious system of resuming jagheers where there was 
de&ult, designing to parcel them out in such proportions 
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CHAP V. as wotdd raise tlie cultivators to the condition of substantial 
1844. farmers^ and thus gradually reduce the territorial power 
of the great dbiefs and sirdiurs. And from all jagheers he 
took away their royalties; that is to say^ the right which 
they conferred of life and death and unrestrained taxa- 
tion. 

Having thus commenced his system of rent with the 
consent of many jagheerdars^ for he forced it on none^ he 
was mdifferent as to regular payments for a few years^ his 
object beings not revenue but mvilvsation; and he foresaw 
^ tliat a comparison of the l^oldmgs on the different tenures 
would be entirely favourable to those who accepted his 
terms. For on one side would be a tenapt for life secured 
by law m his rights ; on the other a tenant at the will of 
government^ and m many instances at higher cost^ 
because bound to provide labourers for public works^ 
which the other was exempted from by paying rent. This 
comparison he expected to do the work of legislation^ and 
produce a landed aristocracy interested to maintain order; 
whereas^ if the ameers^ system had been preserved, the 
great feudal chiefs would have paid nothing to the state, 
would have remained powerfrd in arms, and compelled the 
government to mamtain a large force to control them, 
instead of ruling through themcifith the aid of a few 
hundred pokcemen. o 

These and other great administrative measures, embodied 
in official reports, b^g laid before Sir Bobert Feel, caused 
him to express asto^fushment at the comprehensive views 
of government therem disclosed. "JVe one/^ he said, 
ever doubted Sir C. Napter^a military powers, *but in his 
other character J\e does surprise me — he is possessed of 
extraordinary tedenf for ciml administration/* Now it 
cannot be supposed that Sir Bobert PeeFs astonishment 
sprung from the vulgar contracted Enghsh notion of 
mihtary men’s thtellects; he must have known that a 
consummate captam cannot have a narrow gemus, and 
that service in every part of the globe must have furnished 
such a person with opportumties for observing different 
forms of government — Whence his opinion thus emphatically 
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expressed^ must be taken as an assurance that he thought 
Sir C. Napier’s sTstem superior to the general plan of 
ruling in India^ for to that^ as Sir Bobert Peel well knewj 
it was entirely opposed. ''With civil servants as as- 
sistants/^ said the general^ " Scinde would have been 
thrown into complete confusion^ and the expense of pro- 
ducing that confusion would have been immense.’* 

Most of the Scinde administrative measures were 
adopted without reference to Calcutta^ because of the 
distance, and the Scindian sun, which left httle time for 
action ; but aliiays they were i^pporte^ by Lord EUen- 
borough ; and if half the year was denied to activity by the 
raging heat, oppressive correspondence and all fear of 
responsibility was spared to the anxious administrator 
by this confidence from a man who only knew him by his 
exploits. It was not so with the minor authorities, on 
whom, having the troops of two presidencies under his 
command, he was m a great measure dependent ; the ' 
secret enmity of those mcddhng subordmates was always 
disquietmg, and at one time drove him to declare that 
he would not be responsible for the discipline of his troops. 
These vexations were increased by a vicious habit with 
courts-martial, of misplaced leniency towards ofiGlcers — a 
habit which, as comm&der-m-chief. Sir C. Napier after- 
wards endeavoured to reforh ; but at this^j^enod it was in 
such mischievous activity that two surgeons guilty of 
constant inebriety while engaged in tBe hospital duties, 
were suffered to remain in the service, a source of misery, 
terror and death to the sick soldiers * 

And now happened an event surprising to all persons 
but the man affected by it, an evmt which rendered 
Sir C. Napier’s after career one (ff incSssant thankless 
labour without adequate freedom of action^ ^rd EUen- 
borough was suddenly recalled. Not unexpectedly to 
himself, because he knew his govemmenf had aroused all 
the fears and hatred of the jobbmg Indian multitude, and 
all the fierce nepotism of the direi^rs ; but to reflecting 
men, it did appear foul and strange, that he who repaired 
the terrible disaster of Cabool should be contemptuously 
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CHAP. V recalled by those whose empire he had preserved; that 
18^ England and India should be depnvcd of an able 
governor^ at a terrible crisis which nearly proygd &tal^ to 
gratify the spleen of men incapable of patriotism and 
senseless in their anger. Sir C. Napier felt for thewel&re 
of his country too much to be silent on that occasion^ and 
the following expression of his indignation, addressed to 
Lord Eipon, prophetic as it was just, may partly account 
for the unmitigated hatred of those whose conduct he 
thus denounced. <• 

" Lord EUenVorough has opposed peculation, but folly 
and dishonesty have defeated abihty and honesty, which 
being in the usual course of humanr eyents does not 
surprise me. It seems that the ' suamter in modo ^ with a 
Cabool massacre, is preferred to the ^ fortiter %n re^ with 
yictory. To expend miUions in producing bloodshed is 
preferable in the eyes of the Court of Directors, to saying 
India and the preyention of bloodshed. Lord Ellen- 
borough’s measures were tid&en with large yiews of general 
policy, and were all connected m one great plan for the 
stabihty of our power m India. They were not mere 
expedients to meet isolated cases. The victory of Maha- 
rajapoor consolidated the conquest of Semde, and the 
conquest of Semde was essential*" to the defence of the 
north-western .provmces of India and the Ime of the 
Hyphasis. The whole has been one grand movement to 
crush an incipient^^but widely extended secret coalition — 
the child of the Affghan defeats — ^which would have put, 
probably will still put our Indian empire m peril. 

This great defensive operation, hitherto successful in 
the hands of Lord EUenborough, has not yet been termi- 
nated ; nor can it be while the Seikh army remains without 
control; foS^ I<fear that powerful force by no means parti- 
cipates in the horror of war which appears to be enter- 
tained, very properly, by the Court of Ihrectors and 
Lord Howi^. Yet there is a time for all things said the 
wisest of men, and 1 cannot think the time for nhn-Tig in g a 
governor-general is when m presence of seventy thousand 
armed Pimjaubees. I indeed believe that possession of 
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the Pnnjaub is not desirable for the Company; the CHAP. V. 
Hyphasis forms a better frontier-lme for our Indian 1844. 
territory than the line of the Upper Indus^ and is more 
compact now that we have Scmde : we have enough of 
territory — ^more than enough ! Nevertheless this country 
of the Funjaub must be ours : all India prodaims that 
truth by acclamation. If not taken, the ravaging of 
our finest provinces can only be prevented by a large 
standing army in observation on the Hyphasis, with the 
example before its eyes of the Seikh army profiting by 
successfiil mutiny ’ That Seikh army Is also recruited ' 
with our own discharged men, who are in correspondence 
with our soldiers^ for since we have abohshed flogging 
every crime is punished with dismissal from the Com- 
pands service — none other is now permitted — and thus 
we are daily recrmting the Seikh army with our weU- 
dnlled soldiers; for the men we discharge for tnflmg 
offences go in great numbers to jom the Funjaubees. 

This I do not think sagacious on our part. The question 
therefore is no longer, whether or not we shall mcrease 
our territory, but whether we shall hold our present position 
in India, or run the risk of being beaten to the sea. 

' Aui Casar aut nullus ’ apphes emphatically to our present 
power in India. * • 

To destroy the Seikh ftrmy will not believe be so 
easy as people seem to imagme ; and if we are beaten back 
across the Hyphasis, as we were by tlTe Affghans across 
the Indus, the danger to India will be very great ; and it 
will, as far as I am able to judge, show that policy to be erro- 
neous which leaves native princes on their thrones within 
our territory, or rather withm our fr^ntieF. This policy 
was I suppose formerly found useful and safe ; but it is 
now replete with danger when our great extent^of dominion 
compels us to scatter our forces. To return to Scmde. 

Some of the Funjaubees from Mooltan may insult our 
northern frontier, a portion of which borders on the land 
of Sawan Mull. If so I am detm*mined to resent it, and 
I hope for the support of the supreme government, because 
every insult we put up with is certain to shake the alle- 
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C HAP. V. giance of the Beloochees in Scmde. I know that I am 
lg 44 , accused of wishing for war — ^that is false ! I have seen 
too much of it. 1 detest it upon principle as a Christian^ 
and from feeling as a man. I am too old also for the 
fatigues of war^ especially where^the heat is so exhausting. 
My wish is to rest. Yet I will not suffer her majesty^s 
arms and the Company's arms to be insulted^ and patiently 
wait while the enemy gathers his hordes to attack me. I 
take^ and I will take all possible nuhtary precautions^ not 
because I love war^ but that I do not love to have our 
throats cut. A *procrastmatiiig diplomacy is the game of 
the barbarians^ and whoever is blinded by it will be 
defeated. 

" In the Murree and Bhoogtee hills the predatory tribes 
are now fostering the ex-ameer^ Shere Mohamed^ with a 
view to hostilities in Scindc, and if they be not crushed 
when the season opens mischief will ensue. We cannot 
ill the heat do anythmg ; but I must attack them in wmter 
if I can, though I well know it is a thing difficult to 
accomphsh. It has indeed occurred to me to take them 
into our pay as the more humane course, but I fear the 
supreme government will not consent to the expense ; one 
or other course must however be pursued, or a very large 
force must be constantly mamtatned at Shikarpoore. An 
attack on tiiosc^ people may possibly hasten a war in the 
Punjaub; but I am daily mdre disqmeted about our 
Scindian frontier ; I do not clearly see how fisur this border 
warfare will go, and I well know it is the most difficult and 
dangerous to conduct that can possibly be. All withm 
Scmde is tranquil.” 

When LordiEllenborough was thus recalled, by an act of 
arrogant power so indefensible as to force from the duke 
of Welhngton, the only passionate censure he was ever 
known to use vnth respect to pubhc affairs, the ohgarchs 
who perpetrated the wrong, proceeded consistently, but 
shamefully and ungratefiiUy, in India and in England, to 
assail the general whose victories and admimstrative talents 
consolidated that policy by which the recalled nobleman 
had re-established their tottenng empire. Foully they 
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assailed him through every channel that corruption and 
baseness could penetrate; that is to say as a corporation ; 
for amongst the directors of the time were men too 
honourable to engage m such passages; but as a body 
they did encourage eigpectant parasites to assail Sir 
C. Napier with such vituperation as only parasites are 
capable of : nor did they confine this enmity^ as shall be 
shown^ to revibngs and falsehoods. There is however a 
time for baseness and a time for virtue to triumph — ^there 
is also a time for retribution — ^and it came. Bendmg m 
confessed fear and degradation^^^hese trafficking ohgarchs 
were afterwards forced by the imperious voice of the 
nation^ to beseech the commander they had so evilly 
treated^ to accept of higher power and succour them in 
their distress * God is just ! 
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CHAP. VI. Untoward as\he Poolsgee disaster had been, the extra- 
ordinary marches made by the troops, unheard of before 
in tliat season of heat, gave the hill tnbcs an uneasy sense 
that where such men were to be encountered, or evaded, 
there would be httle safety for future mcursions. Nor 
was WuUee Chandia^s enmity a matter of small moment 
for them. His power was considerable, he was crafty in 
their own method of warfare, he had a blood-feud with 
the Doomkees which rendered him mveterate, and from 
his stronghold, thirty miles west of Larkaana, he could 
launch several thousand wamors agamst their hills, where 
the Murrees were his aUies. He had before the Poolagee 
expedition done so much, that at the great Durbar the 
general pubhely gave him a swofd of honour, girding it on 
himself in *prefi|jBnce of the assembled chiefs and sirdars. 
WuUee in return promised to press heavily on Beja, 
which he could with less fear attempt, because he had the 
British posts as weU as his own fortress to fall back on. 

The spies now asserted that the tnbes, elated by the 
defeat of the English, were assembhng m great numbers 
around Poolagee, yrith design to bnng the Lion mto 
Semde , but the general was not deceived ; for though he 
knew they'had schemes of that nature, he judged ting 
oon^gation to be defensive, because they were poisoning 
the weUs m the desert, and the Murrees were at feud 
with and actuaUy fighting the Bhoogtees and Doomkees. 
The villagers also, encouraged by the avowed resdlution to 
repress the robbers were beginning to defend themselves 
against small bands, and had even made several prisoners. 
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Meanwhile a native officer in Ah Moorad’s aervice 
arrested five Boordee chiefs who though subjects of that 
ameer had plundered some Scmdians near the Indus — 
these Boordees being indeed as lawless as any of the 
hiUmen. Thus far all was satisfactory. But notwith- 
standing these many favourable circumstances unccasmg 
vigilance was necessary; for the Lion was hovering m 
the hills^ on the side of Shikarpoore^ with a strong body 
of horsemen^ and Ah Moorad though he dismissed his 
Patans as a proof of Ins fidehty to the alliance, re- 
ceived and entertained with lijpnour fffiir of the exiled 
Talpoorces, his nephews and cousms, while the great 
Durbar was being held ; and they, thinking Sir C. Napier, 
then in the midst of twenty thousand Bdoochccs, would 
be embarrassed to refuse their demands, had the temerity 
to claim the restoration of their possessions and the 
right of rcsidmg in Scinde. Tliey were undeceived by 
a peremptory order sent to Ah for their arrest; but 
afterwards, ah the Talpoor princes still at large, the Lion 
excepted, were received and sufTcred by the supreme 
government to remain at Ah* Moorad^s court, causmg 
constant embarrassment. 

Afiairs remained m this state until June, when two 
painful and important* dvents occurred, namely, a suc- 
cessful incursion of the Jadkrances and Doon&kees, and a 
mutiny of sepoys at Shikarpoore, both resufting from mis- 
management and attended with dcplodffile circumstances. 
The mutmy was thus caused. Several Bengal regiments 
being ordered from the north-western provmces of India 
to occupy Upper Semde, refused to go there without 
higher aUowances, but after some trouble and the dis- 
banding of one corps, marched, the %4th Regiment setting 
the example, for which it was imprudently .praised and in 
some degree reworded. Fmding Sukkur and Shikarjj^re 
better quarters than they had expected, these regiments 
were qmet for a time, but the 64th, having been as they 
said, and truly said, promised the higher allowances before 
they marched by their Colonel Mosely, refused the lower 
rate at Shikarpoore, and again broke into mutmy. 
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Had this happened when the nations aronnd were 
combinings and the old troops down from pestilence ; or 
even later when Sale's departure left the temporary 
command to a man who feared to be ^^Cahooled^^ the 
result might have been fatal. The actual danger was very 
great ; for the other Bengal regiments were said to be only 
withheld from joinmg the 64th by anger because it had 
broken the bond of the first mutmy — a slender thread of 
fidehty which must soon have snapped when it became 
known that the 64th had been deceived. An imdeaded 
officer in command would Jbave been lost ; but fortunately 
Bngadier-General Hunter, a Company's officer sent by 
Lord EUcnborough to succeed Sale, was then at Sukkur 
— a man of an intrepid temper. He ordered the regiment 
down to Sukkur, thinking to quell the mutmy by personal 
remonstrances ; but he was assailed by missiles, and findmg 
the men in that mood brought out the whole gamson of 
Sukkur, seized thirty or forty of the mutmeers, disarmed 
the rest without spillmg blood, and compelled the regi- 
ment to cross to the left of the Indus, there to await 
orders. 

Colonel Moseley was afterwards tried and dismissed 
the service, but meanwhile, twenty nnglcaders being con- 
demned to death, six were exedu^d ; yet the regiment 
was still iitsubqpdmate, and iSir C. Napier taking away 
its colours, ordered all men of a second degree of guilt 
to be discharged, Vhth an intimation that one step fiirther 
m mutmy would cause the discharge of the whole. He 
had no other means of makmg an example, but he dis- 
charged the men reluctantly, thmking the system impobtic 
and pushed town upjust extent m the India army. — The 
sepoy," he said, formerly looked to his regiment as a 
home ; but ‘if he is to be discharged after long service, 
for trifling offences, perhaps on the complaint of some 
passionate young subaltern as the custom is, he can- 
not retain that feeling of attachment to his corps 
which gives the government such moral power over the 
army." 

Oteaesrsl Hunter was unjustly treated on this occasion. 
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His semoes were indeed finally acknowledged^ bat he was 
at first reprimanded when he should have been corn- 
mended without stint^ having done much and done it 
well^ and in good time^ as the following summary will 
prove. The laon and Ahmed Khan Lugharee were^ during 
the mutiny^ not far firom Shikarpoore with a body of 
horsemen from the Cutchee hills^ and fifteen Talpooree 
princes were then in Ah Moorad^s courts distant but a day^s 
march; some of these had been very forward in com- 
menemg the war which ended m the conquest, and all 
were ready to fight again if ,ppportuility offered — ^ther^ 
were large magazmes at Sukkur and Shikarpoore, and a 
considerable treasure at the former place, where all the 
European officers were, with their wives and children, at 
the mercy of the mutineers : for all the men of the 13th, 
the only European regiment there, were then down with 
the sickness and could not liave resisted five or six native 
regiments m rebclhon. The artillery and stores would have 
been seized at Shikarpoore, and that place sacked and the 
Europeans murdered ; the hill robbers would then have 
come to share in the plunder, And with the insurgent troops 
would have afterward assaulted Sukkur. Treasure, guns, 
stores, hves, all would have been lost, the ameers^ standard 
would have been aga&i4ioisted, and Ah Moorad compelled 
to jom it f This tembld tram of mischief 4vas cut off by 
the vigour of General Hunter, and m return he was 
reprimanded * * 

Sir C. Napier attributed this ill usage partly to secret 
enmity against Lord EUenborough, who had appointed 
General Hunter; partly to a jealousy about Bengal troops 
which affected some mihtary functionanes, who seemed 
anxious to make the commandel-in-chief a grand Lama 
only to be known through his permaneni^ stliff. Sir Hugh 
Gough was always upright, honourable, firank and generous- 
mmded, without guile or intrigue; lut a bad system 
enabled the Adjutant-general Lumley and the Judge- 
advocate-general Birch to press General Hunter, and they 
did so until the governor-general. Sir Henry Hardmge, to 
whom Sir C. Napier appealed, corrected the error. Mean- 
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CHAP. VI. while the opportunity for slander was not overlooked by 
1844, the Bombay libellers. Lauding Hunter’s conduct^ as 
indeed it deserved^ they represented Sir C. Napier, who 
was then straining every nerve to defend that officer, as 
striving to rum him and bemg stopped in that dishonour- 
able course by superior authority ! 

Nearly comadent with the mutmy happened the other 
disastrous event. 

Captain McKenzie of the 6 th irregular cavalry having 
allowed a detachment of grass-cutters, and an escort 
Under a native \jfficer tp forage eleven miles from 
Khangur, their careless attitude mduced a rovmg band 
of robbers led by Bga Khan to surprise them. The grass- 
cutters and many of the escort were slam, more than two 
hundred m all, and fifty of the horsemen who escaped 
were wounded. McKenzie hcarmg of the event pursued 
the hiU-mcn in vam, and after an exhaustmg march 
ivstumed without having seen an enemy. The general 
expressed his discontent m a publie order, and the more 
strongly because McKenzie was connected with him by 
marriage. The detachmeiit,” he said, should not have 
been sent to such a distance, when an enemy was near, 
without strong support and under good arrangements. 
No officer should qmt his saddle day or mght while a 
detachment was out of the cantodment ; the commander of 
such an outpost should be always on horseback, sword m 
hand — ^he should eat drmk and sleep m the saddle — ^no 
outpost officer had a nght to comfort or rest until aU 
was safe ; and that could never be m the presence of such 
an active enemy as mountain robbers were m every 
country where they existed. It was useless for officers 
to gallop their trdops oVer a country after mischief had 
been done — thal^ only harassed men and horses, and 
was a '^mark of mexpenence — it was to play with the 
enemy.” 

This action was magnified by the tribes into a victory 
over the British, the fame of it spread to Candahar and 
even to Cabool, and every encouragement proper to 
increase the pnde and hopes of the robbers was given by 

« 
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the Bombay fimtion through their newspaper organs. 
Then the insolence of Bqa and his confederates became 
unbounded^ their inroads more frequent^ and the troops 
were fearfully harassed, yet unable to give that protection 
which the distressed and hamed people cned for with 
piteous accents. McEenaie asked for inquiry, but it was 
refused, and like a gallant gentleman, he sought and 
found another and a better mode of sustaining his reputa- 
tion. Keeping incessantly on the watch, after one failure 
firom the heat in an attempt to surprise a hiU-fort in July, 
he got notice in August that ^ve hundred hillmen, horsft 
and foot, were only sixteen miles from Shikarpoore. With 
a forced marcluof nearly forty miles he got between them 
and their own country, and cut to pieces all their mfantry, 
but their cavalry escaped durmg the fight. Two hundred 
robbers fell, and then was brought out m full relief, the 
slanderous enmity and falseness of the Bombay faction ; for 
when the reproachful order upon the first disastrous affair 
appeared, the hired hbellcrs, tlimkmg to find in McKenzie 
a coadjutor, pestered the pubhc with denunciations of the 
tyrannical and brutal treatment he had expenenced from 
his general ; but when he had thus honourably amended 
his error, they accused him of having attacked and mur- 
dered, in revenge of hia former failure, a set of innocent 
villagers, calling them robbers * 

But Sir C. Napier had an exact inquiry made, and it 
appeared, that if any villagers were ahiongst the slam they 
were Boordikas, Ah Moorad^s subjects, who had jomed 
the robbers and fallen m their ranks with like weapons 
and dresses. They could not have been distinguished, and 
there was no need to distmgmsh themifrom their com- 
pamons, being like them robbArs* with the additional 
offence of acting against the orders of Ijiieif prince. The 
truth was, the disaster of the grass-cutters, following on 
the defeat at Poolagee, had so elateA the tnbes they 
thought the hour for destroying the Enghsh was come, 
and this inroad was made with a view to plunder Ali 
Moorad^s territory previous to a general outbreak. Their 
hopes were known, and some Boordikas having jomed with 
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arms to partake of tlie spoils fell^ fighting yaliantlj^ for in 
that country all of the Beloochee races are brave. Their 
destruction had a great effect. The tribes suspended their 
inroads^ and the ill-aifected villagers^ previously surly and 
disobliging^ came to fair observances^ aidmg the grass- 
cutters to find forage for the cavalry. Meanwhile the 
Bhoogtees and Murrees^ always at feud^ had another battle, 
and the latter bemg worsted called upon their fnends the 
Chandikas for help, but when the chief Wullee answered 
this call he also was defeated. The .general then offered 
to divide the laOOd of tl\e Bhoogtees, Jackranees and 
Doomkees, between the Chandikas and Murrees, if thqr 
would drive those had tribes away firom the frontier 
altogether, thmking thus to war down the robbers 
by their own kindred. The effect of this offer shall be 
shown hereafter, and as no other military actions occurred 
at that tune, the progress of the civil administration claims 
attention. 

In the judicial branch, the diligence of the functionaries, 
and their efforts to dispense even-handed justice had 
produced general content, dnd emboldened the people in 
the assertion of their rights. The women also loudly 
proclaimed their approval of the new social system. 
“ Formerly,” they exclaimed, there was no peace. 
Feuds and family quarrels vended our lives miserable, — 
now there is a ^ bundobust^ a fixed rule, and we are no 
longer so wretched.’ And as death was ngidly inflicted 
for murder, an impression began to prevail that it was 
imlawful to kill women from caprice. These and other 
proofs that he was largely benefiting his fellow-beings, 
sustained Sir C» Napier under the burden of serving a 
thankless govenmtent. ''Other crimes of a heinous nature 
were not coifimqn, and the robbing of merchants and 
trafSickers, though not entirely suppressed because of the 
nearness of the hills, was abated by the pohee, now become 
a sohd force. The Beloochee battalions were also ad- 
vancing in discipline, and many of the warriors who 
fought at Meeanee continued to accept service in them as 
sqpoys. 
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Industry of all kinds was reviving; and so widely spread 
was the reputation of Scinde for security^ that nch mer- 
chants and numerous cultivators from distant countries^ 
were constantly coming there to settle. The population 
of Shikarpoore^ and stiU more that of Kurrachee^ aug- 
mented monthly^ and even English and Parsee mercantile 
men were beginning to turn their attention to this Ime for 
trade with the interior of Asia. The factious newspapers, 
disregarding all these proofs of tranquilhty, were still 
indeed prodaiming, that inveterate hatred filled the minds 
of the people; but the falsehc^od became notorious, wheit 
the Bombay government, tormented by insurrections, the 
result of oppression, was compelled to recall troops from 
Scmde to maintam its own authority by the unsparing use 
of fire and sword. 

From recent occupation, and the many adverse natural 
visitations, the financial resources could only be vaguely 
judged at this penod, but there was promise of unhmited. 
future prosperity. And notwithstanding the difficulty of 
ascertammg all the sources of revenue, notwithstanding 
the time required to examine the ameers’ system, to 
adapt new rules to the habits of the people, and to organize 
the collection over so vast an extent of country — ^notwith- 
standmg the numerdus frauds attendant on the sudden 
rupture of social and ‘administrative habits of laws, 
customs and authorities — ^notwithstanding the plague of 
locusts which swept away the revenhe by devouring the 
harvests — ^notwithstandmg the pesfilence which affected 
the physical exertions of the new frinctionanes and sen- 
sibly lowered the receipts by checking cultivation, imposts 
bemg chiefiy paid in kmd, the soldier civilians^ amongst 
whom the collectors Bathbome, Pope dnd Goldney, were 
conspicuous for zeal and ability, had ojbtained si:^cient 
revenue to provide for the whole administrative expenses, 
including every salary, from that of tfie governor to the 
lowest servant — ^includmg also the camel corps, and more 
than two thousand policemen of whom eight hundred 
were cavalry. Sixty-seven thousand pounds sterling re- 
mained, and were credited in August to the general 
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treasury in aid of the military expenses and the public 
works — a sum more than double the expense of the 
barracks^ which had been of necessity pushed forward with 
least regard to economy. This first development indicated 
great prospective advantages when the collectors should be 
more able to discover and cheri^ the resources of the 
country. And so economical was the administration^ that 
all those expenses had been provided from a sum not 
much exceeding two hundred thousand pounds sterlings 
while the collectors judged four hundred thousand pounds 
frould be the immediate^ an^ one million the final standard, 
without pressure on the people, for to raise revenue with 
public suffering was contrary to Sir C. Napier^s notions of 
government. 

Taxation here,” he observed at this time, “ is still too 
high, but it requires dehcate management to lower it; 
for the taxes have been so ill arranged, that if a bad one 
be removed before a good one is prepared to replace it, 
the revenue may be ruined m a moment. The whole 
system must be revised, and that cannot be done until we 
are more firmly established. Hence I am compelled to 
let matters remain as they are for the moment, except 
relieving the poor labouring ryot, from whom one-half the 
produce of his land is taken ; but i!bat shall be brought 
down to on&-third, and then ‘‘increasmg comforts will 
increase industry "and brmg up the revenue again m a 
better manner. When we first hired labourers here at 
very high pnccs they were lazy, and if checked went off ; 
but now, havmg experienced the mcreased comforts com- 
manded by money, they even submit to punishment rather 
than lose employment. Tlie more men get the more they 
want, and to this feehn^ alone I would trust for resistance 
to the ameers s^iould the government be so mad as to 
restore^ those tyrants.” 

This restoration had become a great object with the 
Bombay faction when it had no longer hope to plunder 
Scinde under the forms of govemmg. The aim was to 
throw it back to the ameers, in the not ill-grounded 
expectation that they would provoke a renewed con- 

c 
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qaest^ under better auspices for official peculation and 
nepotism. In this view petitions and memorials filled 
with diarges against Sir C. Napier, pretended to be from 
Boostum and the other ameers, but really fnunod at 
Bombay, were transmitted to Eiq;land, where they were 
secretly countenanced* by the Court of Directors, and 
openly by some members of parliament. Happily with 
no ultimate effect; for if those princes had been rein- 
stated, the Mooltan insurrection under Moolraj, instead 
of being suppressed by a British army from Scinde, would 
have been sustained by a hundred thousand Beloochee# 
from that country, and probably by the forces of Bhawal- 
poor also. « 

It has been shown that the regular Indian military 
establishment had not been augmented for the conquest 
of Scindc, or for the retention of it , the troops assembled 
there having reference to the menacing state of the 
Funjaub and the general interests of the empire. The 
refd strength of the British m Sennde was that the people 
could hve under the new government, they were well 
fed and with their bodily sufferings their abject spint 
was departing. The ameers without a foreign army to 
aid them would have been dnven forth again by their own 
subjects; yet to restore them was seriously proposed in 
England and India, and merely fr*om factious motives — 

It would be such a triumph over Lord *!Ellenborough 
True enough that saymg was, but it itould also have been 
a triumph over England and over hiunamty. 

The public works came under two heads, civil and 
mihtary. The first, founded on ngid calculation as to 
their prospective advantages, were profitable mvestments 
for the Company. The second wefb profitable investments 
for England ; because to save her soldiers’ liii^s by buildmg 
good barracks, and to secure the frontiers by well-dis- 
posed military works, are profitable even when commer- 
cially viewed. Moreover Sir C. Napier’s measures were 
profoundly calculated for laying a solid foundation to 
sustain the superstructure of a great commumty, which 
he was striving by moral influences to establish on the 
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banks of the Indus. Under the fostering care of Lord 
Ellenborough this project would assuredly have been 
accomplished in all its gigantic proportions ; but as many 
of the most essential parts were afterwards stopped^ both 
by the interference and the negligence of superior power, 
it will be here only necessary to ^ve a general indication 
of their nature and design. 

When I can master the sun, the river and the rob- 
bers, the people will turn their nch country to account, 
for themselves and for the revenue.^^ This observation 
Showed the extent of Sn G. Napieris views and his 
difficulties; but to that he added ''It is difficult to get 
engmcers, for there is in India an abiindance of civil 
servants with enormous salaries, while to provide officers 
is less regarded and there is a dearth of engineers.^^ 
This obstacle was the more serious, because Scmde had 
been the country of feudal chiefs, and consequently the 
military estabhshments of civilized nations were not to be 
found m it at the period of the conquest. " We are more 
hke a colony in a desert than a dvihzed commumty,^' 
was his forcible expression. Everything had to be created, 
and it was truly marvellous that m so short a time, not 
merely the semblance of but a really energetic and to 
the people satisfactory system of administration had been 
estabhshed. cit was however only by mcessant labour and 
pains that result was obtained; for the sprmgs and wheels 
of the great machiile did not fall at once mto their right 
places, like soldiers at the bray of a trumpet — ^the trum- 
pet’s sound was mdeed heard throughout the land, com- 
manding, but the strong skilful hand was also there, 
organizing and compelling. 

Most sorely felt am6ng the difficulties springing from 
the paucity of resources, was the want of large buildings 
in wMch to lodge the troops; and the construction of 
barracks had been the most serious charge on the suiplus 
revenue and the least satis&ctory, because there was no 
time to choose sites when every day lost was a soldier’s hfe 
lost. Moreover the Company’s system which forces officers 
to become accountants rather than engineers, was, and is. 
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in India defective^ and incredibly expensive. At Knr- CHAP. VI. 
rachee the barracks^ projected on a bad model when that 
town was occupied during the A%han invasion^ had been 
with the usual official inattention to the soldiers’ well- 
being, built with wood, sent from Bombay, but previously 
used in other edifices and unfitted for its purpose. And 
there were other impediments to a remedy which were 
thus described in November 1843. " Public works go on 
slowly m this country. The people are idle, the dimate 
enervating; the materials are brought from a distance 
with great difficulty; the wq^king hdflrs are few, andT 
everythmg is against the engmea^ even if he has health. 

The sickness haa hitherto prevented progress. Everybody 
has been ill and very ill. Nor have we workmen now — 
where four hundred were previous to this sickness pro- 
cured at Hyderabad by the engmeer he cannot now pro- 
cure fifty 1 The country people are more sickly than the 
soldiers, and until this great and unparalleled sicknessT 
passes away nothing can be done 

Kurrachce, the seat of government, was to be fortified 
so as that no Asiatic assault could succeed; yet in 
such a manner as not to prevent its expansion into the 
emporium of trade for the nations bordermg the Indus 
and its great conflueift&r. In this view the plan embraced 
a large extent of ground, including the towir the canton- 
ments and the port; and the flanks o^ some near hills, 
called the Pub and Ghisree mountauls, were probed for 
sprmgs, with a view to conduct their waters by a natural 
fall to the cantonment, in addition to the stream of the 
MuUear nver. It was contemplated also to procure Chi- 
nese immigrants, whose skilfrd mdustry* might forward 
the establishing of gardens around*Kurr&chee, and stimu- 
late the natives to improvement : a wise plail but derided 
by those who pass their lives in condemning works Which 
th^ have neither the energy to undertake nor the capacity 
to understand when undertaken by others. It was said 
"The Scindians won’t learn, they are wedded to their 
own ways.” A tnte observation and true enough m most 
things was the reply, but not as regards luxuries and 
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CHAP. VI vices; they are learned rapidly and good vegetables h«re 
are luxuries ! 

The badness of the port has been noticed. The ships 
lay near an exposed pointy while the troops or merchan- 
dize were passed across a creek in open boats^ which had 
often to remain out idl night ; and always the soldiers had 
to wade far, after landing, through deep mud, to the detri- 
ment of their health. To obviate this, a mihtary road to 
the shore was constructed, and from thence the mole was 
to be cast across the mud and waters of the creek to the 
^distant point, t<r*enable vpssels to load and uhload at all 
times without difficulty. Tlie sickness had disabled the 
few workmen available at the beginning of the year, but 
four hundred were afterwards obtained from Bombay, and 
progress was made m this great work, which was to 
run two miles through mud and water, and was become 
important for the future destiny of tlie town. For it was 
*'now proposed by the supreme go\emmcnt to send the 
Bombay reinforcements and stores for the mnny on the 
upper Sutlej through Scinde, thus furnishing a decisive 
argument in favour of that country having become the 
frontier of India. 

To connect the port of Kurrachee with the nearest 
branch of the Indus, was essontiftl^o rendering the latter 
the great artery of trade — ^ivhich was not then the case, the 
richest traffic coming by caravans from Schwan, by Ahmed 
Khan, along the rdlid under the Hala mountains. Where- 
fore to give the great nver its due importance, the 
unfinished choked channel, called the Gharra Canal, be- 
fore mentioned as running towards the Indus from the 
Ghisree creek mear Kurrachee, had been surveyed, with a 
view to restore ifs navigation and form a station near its 
junction witli tl)c nver at Jumick. Meanwhile the mili- 
tary Communication with Hyderabad was by land, through 
Gharra to Tattah, where the troops embarked to pass 
up the Indus, but subject to many difiScidties , for the 
embarkation and navigation of the Indus were difficult, 
and the nver so capricious at Tattah, that vessels would m 
the evening have deep water close to the shore and next 

« 
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morning find a high sand-bank. Tliroe days were usually CHAP. VI 
required afterwards for the voyage to Hyderabad when the 
current was strong, and often the men had to wait a day 
and a night or more at the unhealthy Tattah station. 

To remove these embarrassments a carnage-road from 
Kurracbee uas projected^ to run northward of Gharra to 
Khotree, opposite Hyderabad, by which the land-march 
was augmented thirty miles, but the troops at once reached 
their final destination, and could cefver the additional 
distance in two days or even in one on emergency ; it 
%vas designed also to conduct a, branch ftbm this road to^ 

Jurruck w'herc the rocky banks always msured the em- 
barkation On tins road, of about a hundred miles, were to 
be erected sheds, to contain tlie wing of a regiment and 
to maik tlic halting-places, by winch the labour and time 
of jiitchiiig striking and loading tents w oiild lie savi'd and 
the marches made in the coolest time , an advantage to 
be a])preciated by tliose who know how helpless and phy- * 
sically weak inex]icncnced troops are when iirat disein- 
baiked in a strange country 

Such were the works proposed for the district of winch 
Kurrachcc w as tlic centre , all of immediate and obvious 
utility, yet having reference to the future wants of a rising 
community, but they tod many other great projects 
were for the most part set aside or stopped by^tlic general 
government winch, though continually importuned, would 
not give the sanctions necessary, or cvdi answer the letters 
addressed to it on the subject. 

Takmg Hyderabad as the next centre, the plans were 
on the same great scidc and with the same reference to 
the fiituic * 

The bnck ban*acks liavebeen noticed, the improvements 
being lofty rooms, double roofs, good vent^latkm, and the 
secunug of the lower story from the pestilent flight 
exhalations of the earth. 

The restoration, strengthemng and cleaning — ^no slight 
labour — of the ameers^ great fortress has also been men- 
tioned ; it was now complete, and so strong as to be nearly 
impregnable. To besiege it m summer or autumn would 
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be destractiye to an army from malaria; and as it was 
built on a precipitous rock^ fifteen feet high^ it could only 
be breached above that hue, which would be difiSicult from 
the softness of the bncks, and the opemng would still be 
inaccessible. It contamed seven wells of fine water, which 
had been choked during the ameers’ occupation but were 
now discovered and cleared out by the British. A new 
gate was also opened, and the place furmshed outside with 
a clear circmt wall, for which many buildings had to be 
removed. The road of communication between the camp 
and the fortres^as likew;ise made, but a sanction to build 
martello towers for connecting the fortress with the camp 
was never given. 

These works had only a military object, those designed 
for the advancement of civilization were of far greater 
magnitude. They were. Firstly, The filling up many pools 
of water round the town, and constructing in place of them 
large stone tanks , for the pools, though fiirmslimg the 
principal supply of water for Hyderabad and annually 
replenished by the inundation, were pestiferous in the 
heat. Secondly, The formation of a road through Meer- 
poorc to Omercotc, a distance of ninety miles, and mvolving 
the casting of many bridges in a country intersected with 
watercourses like network. The 'principal structure was 
to have been over the Fallaillee, and tlic whole hue, though 
useful as a military communication, was chiefly designed 
to open the capital of Central Sciiide as a market for agri- 
cultural produce. ^Thirdly, A road running a hundred 
miles southwards to Cutch, havmg also administrative as 
well as military objects ; for it was to open the Delta, the 
most fertile, the most barbarous, and most dangerous part 
of Semde ; and^to give facility for watching over and pro- 
tcctmg the Hindoos, who w'ore there more numerous and 
more oppressed by the Beloochces than in other quarters. 
Fourthly, A northern road, passmg the FuUaiUee also by 
another great bridge at Meeanee, which would have com- 
pleted the mihtary commumcations between Kurrachee 
and Sukkur. 

To strengthen this long line, loopholed houses or towers. 
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having a wall-piece and a garrison of two or three men^ 
were projected for each wood-station on the Indus , not 
only to provide secure residences for the agents and enable 
them to protect the wood and guard the navigation of the 
nver from robbers^ but, to give them an importance in 
the eyes of the people on the right bonk, who were poor 
and barbarous. Now also^ takmg mto consideration the 
mutabihty of the river. Sir C. Napier, with that foresight 
which marked his military ojierations even more than his 
daring, and was perhaps the cause of that danng, had a 
large model of Csesar^s bridge mode, that its nature might 
be perfectly known to his engineers and workmen ; for he 
anticipated the necessity of having control over the Indus 
ill the event of an invasion, and chose tliis model from its 
intrinsic evcellence, and because the capricious m cr might 
change its bed and leave the bridge, which could then be 
easily taken to pieces without damage and follow the 
water. 

At Sehwan, the point on the nver nearest to the Hala 
range and therefore the most imposing to the mountain 
tribes for offence, and in defence well placed to take in 
flank any force descending from the hills upon Larkaana 
or Hyderabad, he was still desirous to establish a military 
station, but accidental circumstances forbade it at this time. 

At Shikarpoore, Bukkur, and Sukkur, the* great bund 
or dike, for shutting out the inundation between those 
places, the barracks; the serais, l^lie nver port and 
dock and the magazine, had been either commcnce<l or 
marked out, but progress was slow, because the pestilence 
of 1843 there, as elsewhere, had struck down engineers 
and workmen. In the Affglion ^campai^, a military 
bndge had been thrown over the Indus above Bukkur ; 
but it had been removed, and the only passage was by a 
ferry extremely difficult from the violencp of the stream ; 
wherefore Sir C. Napier, contemplating the time when 
Roree and Sukkur should nse to be cities, designed to 
cast two suspension-bridges of great span, from Bukkur 
on each side, and felt assured of succeeding, yet at this 
time contented himself with improving the ferry. Mean- 
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while, the general survey had been making rapid progress, 
the regulation of the shikargahs or state forests was com- 
pleted, and many thousands of ryots were settled on 
government lands: numerous nullahs, great and small, 
were cleared and new ones opened to aid agriculture . a 
scientific scheme for general irrigation was perfected, and 
the construction of some prisons fimshed the long list of 
pubhc works designed for 1844. 

An immense correspondence and constant application 
were necessarily attendant on these schemes, for, as before 
!»aad, neither men nor tlvngs fell mto tlieir places of 
their own accord; and the energy which compelled 
them to do so w'ould have been remarkable even for a 
young man, acting in peaceable times under a temperate 
sky , but here they were superadditions to battles of the 
most temble nature, policy of the most intricate elabora- 
tion, and conducted amidst all manner of vexations and 
crossings, all foul revilings and calumnies &om men, 
who >vith a spark of patriotism or honour should have 
been the foremost to sui)j)oi*t them. And those men, not 
satisfied even with the mendacity of the Indian iiress, 
aided by many equally foul English journals, had recourse 
to the French press to spread their libels Thus, amongst 
other articles, evidently supphccl from India, there 
appeared irf t^e National a fabricated nqioii: from a 
committee of the House of Commons — a committee which 
never sat — ^pronouncing a formal condemnation of Lord 
Ellenborough and Sir C Napier, and an approval of Colonel 
Outram^s conduct* The Siccle French newspaper also, 
denounced Sir Charles as havmg committed atrocities 
surpassing those French burnings at the caves of Dara * 

At Bombay, when £he fear of Lord Ellenborough was 
removed, it*^became difficult to say whether malignant 
ferocity or spiteful meanness were most predominant in 
the hostility displayed. Vessels which previous to that 
nobleman’s recall had been regularly despatched with 
the mail for Semde, w^ere on his departure stopped, and 
the public correspondenee, continually delayed, accumu- 
lated so as to make it nearly impossible to conduct it with 
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propriety ; while with respect to private oorrespoudrace^ 
Sir C. Napief had to endure frequent loss of letters, and 
to find in the Bombay TimeSj the avowed organ of the 
fection, sneering allusions to the contents of some which 
never reached him* The enmity of the ofScial people 
even descended to harass him by demandmg forty pounds 
sterling daily for his simple food, without wme, on board 
a government steamer when going up the Indus to hold 
the great Durbar; a charge designed, not so much to 
obtam money as to impose an additional heavy corre- 
spondence on him ; and when succes^ully resisted this 
attempt at extortion, worthy of a Swiss innkeeper, the 
newspapers were«directed to impute avarice * Ai^ice to 
a man who was at the moment proposuig to the supreme 
government a reduction of his salary , and wlio in a long 
life has only regarded money as enabling him to confer on 
others the ease and comfort lie denied to liimself * It is 
thus they make war on me, he ivrote on this occasion It * 
18 thus they endeavour to prevent the success of Lord 
Ellenborough^s policy; but that policy is good, and if 
necessary I will die sword m hand to support it^ — ^when I 
shrink let them sing their song of triumph over me and 
over their country.” 

Continued tranquiU/t^^ in Scinde was his consolation for 
all these vexations ; but it would be erroneoifs to suppose 
that was obtained without a personal superintendence and 
labour beyond the ordinary habits of gdvemment ; for the 
people, findmg law and justice synonymous, took an eager 
pleasure in the first, and the number of cases, continually 
augmenting, became at last nearly overwhelming. This 
was endured however m preference l^o having the aid of 
lawyers, with their enormous expenses* and their fixed 
rules, neither giving nor taking, which the fierce Beloo- 
chee race would not bear; for even m the commonest 
matters they could scarcely be convinced that justice was 
done if the Padishatv^s autograph was not attached to the 
decision. In serious matters the nicest pohtical discrimi- 
nation was required. Two men might be, and in the eye 
of the law would appear similar in guilt — hang one, and 
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all would bow in sabxnission ; hang the other and the 
whole country^ would rise in arms. Thus WuUee Chandia 
and another chief might commit the same crimes ; but the 
first was a holy man as well as a robber; to touch him 
would have aroused all the fanaticism of the neighbouring 
tribes, would have brought forty ^ousand men to his aid 
and produced a great war. It was by such considerations 
Sir C. Napier was governed m his internal policy, and no 
amount of personal labour would make him deviate from 
it. He was compelled also to apply the same mixture of 
*force and subtillljf to the ipirrounding mdependent tribes, 
for which one illustration will suffice. 

The jam of Bcila, ruling beyond the Hala range on the 
south-west, allowed some of lus people to make a slight 
foray m Scinde ; he was powerfiil, but not in a condition 
to raise a war; wherefore the general, accepting the plun- 
dered ryots^ word for the amount of their losses, sent his 
moonshee with an escort of horse and a letter, demanding 
repayment, and intimating that delay would cause the 
governor to come in person, whieh would be more costly. 
The money was instantly paid, though the jam was forced 
to pawn his sword to raise the sum ; he said mdeed that 
the ryots^ claim was far too large, but added, ^^the general 
IS a king, and what the kmg Sides is good.^^ To the 
moonshee hewever he complained that one of the Scmdian 
commissaries had defrauded him of his just taxes; and 
that being found ts^c, the offender was arrested and forced 
to refund the amount. It was greater than the ryots’ 
claim and the jam gained by the whole transaction. The 
overplus was however paid with a subtle turn, to show that 
justice not weakness had prevailed. An officer of gigantic 
stature and danilg tem'per, escorted by a selected body of 
the Scmdiair horsemen earned the money as an ambas- 
sador; with this message, ''the jam’s friendship is the 
more prized as it saves the governor the gnef of being 
compelled to plunder Bella, and gives him the happmess of 
being able to attack the jam’s enemies if they come into 
Scinde,” thus indirectly giving him hopes of Bntish 
protection. 

t 
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These negotiations furnished an opportunity to exa* 
mine the Bella country and ascertain the prince’s true 
position. He was the most powerful chief of Southern 
Beloochistan, und though nominally subject to the khan 
of Khelat^ was m &ct independent^ despotic^ and odious to 
his subjects. His country extended to the coast and 
contamed the port of Soono-meeanee — ^a better one at that 
time than Kurrachee — where much smugglmg was earned 
on, to the equal detriment of the jam, and of Semde 
and Bombay. It was therefore proposed to the supreme 
government to purchase this j)ort, whitSi it was thought^ 
the jam would readily sell, as his revenue also suffered 
from the smugglmg. But to put down the contraband 
trade was only a part of the general’s design ; he hoped 
finally to draw the trade of Central Asia down by Khelat 
and the plain of Wudd, behind the llala moimtains, to 
Soono-meeauce, without going through the difficult and 
dangerous Bolan Pass, where it fostered the plundcrmg* 
habits of the tribes bordenng Scinde. These are castles 
m the aar, he observed, but if I can fix a few good 
foundations the floating castles will settle down on them, 
and the nations will look back on my battles as whole- 
some alteratives, which have produced freedom and compa- 
rative affluence in 'p]&c<S of miserable slavery and a fitful 
existence by rapine.” • 

Notwithstandmg the general adherence of the Beloochees 
to the new order of government, th^were too fierce to 
yield implicit obedience in all matters, and their con- 
queror was too wise to exact by violence a submission 
which ought to be the result of policy and time. He well 
knew the whole race still earned arms, and he was content 
to let that pass, if they regarded bis edidt so far as to hide 
them in the presence of the Bntish authoptids. He knew 
also, although the slaves generally had defied their mhsters, 
that many nch people and chiefs still held persons, prm- 
dpally women, m davery but treated them gently, fearmg 
to lose them, hberty being a morsel greedily snatched at. 
Hence, only when complaints of ill-usage reached him did 
he directly mterfere, acting indirectly however, with great 
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perseverance and subtilty to insure their final emancipa- 
tion^ as shall be shown further on. 

But while engaged m these matters of civil administra- 
tion, he was contmually meditating on the great and 
difficult scheme of operations n^ssary to reduce the 
Cutchee hiU-tnbes when the season would pemut action, 
for the obstacles were formidable. Troops could not move 
from Sukkur and Shikarpoore until the inundation, which 
always flooded the country between those places, had sub- 
sided ; and that subsidence was generally followed by sick- 
^less, which was^already /liscovenng itself at the latter 
town m a severe form. It was therefore necessary to 
ascertain wliether a general pestilence would again prevail, 
before any measures could he even taken to open the 
campaign, and then the followmg difficulties were to be 
overcome. 

A great desert was to be passed, a surprise effected 
hiid many warlike men to be encountered, who, brave 
even to madness, had an immense space of mountains 
behmd them for prolonging a dangerous warfare; they 
had also to back them a multitude of other tribes, brave 
ns themselves and as lawless, ready to aid, either in fight 
or in retreat, until the conflict should bring the British into 
collision with the Seikhs and Affj^ians In that desert a 
heat destructive to Europeans prevailed, and in those 
mountains a cold equally destructive to sepoys , for the 
breezes which the former would rush eagerly to meet the 
latter would shrink from as bringing death. Failure 
would cause the loss of all the troops engaged, and be 
dangerous for Scindc, which would be immediately overrun 
by the victorious barbarians, and by all their kindred tribes 
of the Khclat and Ilala mountains. The pestilence was 
to be dreadeU t]ierefore in Upper Scinde while prepara- 
tions 'C^ere being made ; and those preparations had to be 
made with secrecy, or the surpnse of the hillmen, w^hich 
was judged essential to success, could not be effected. It 
was essential also to deceive the organs of the Bombay 
faction — ever on the watch for douig mischief — as they 
would be sure to gi\e the enemy timely notice of prepara- 
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tions and projects^ and give advice also as to counteraction. 
How all these obstacles were overcome shall be shown here- 
after, for many senous crosses and forced changes of plans 
happened before the warfare was in activity but the 
first general notions ma;^ be thus sketched. 

The Murrees though warlike were not ferocious, nor 
very predatory, and it was hoped to separate them firom 
the others. The Kujjucks, lying beyond the Murrees 
on the M'est, were too distant to make mcursions on 
Scmde, and being avowed subjects of the khan of Khelat 
might through that princess ipflucnce Ve kept neutnd.'* 
The hostile tnbes would thus be confined to the range of 
hills running from Poolagee to the Indus, if by surprise, a 
body of men sufficient to figlit them when altogether 
could be thrown into the hills near that place, cutting off 
the Kujjucks on the west and uniting with the Miurees oi^ 
the north In this view it was designed first to assemble 
troops, as if in defence and fear, at Khanghur and Rojan * 
on the Scmdian edge of the Khusmore desert , then to 
in\ite the khan of Khelat to a conference at Dadur near 
tlic mouth of the Bolan Pass, under pretext of arranging 
Khelatian affairs ; if he accepted the proposal to proceed 
there with tw^o thousand selected men and twenty field- 
pieces, but mstcad of Returning by the same road, to 
strike suddenly off into the Cutcliee hills^ aifd sweep the 
defiles in all their length towards the Indus, while the 
forces at Rojan and Khanghur made a hmultaneous march 
upon Poolagee. lu this mmiiier it would be possible to sur- 
prise and surround Beja Khan, who was now the avowed 
chief of the hill confederacy for the w^ar , and if, as was 
very probable, that wily warrior should detect the snare of 
meeting the khan and save himself in tRe western moun- 
tains, his places of Poolagee, Oolagee ai}d Lhercc could 
be destroyed, and their forts occupied, which would'^give a 
command of the wells and consequently of the desert. 

Though the plan and time of execution were confined to 
the general’s breast, his lesolution to punish the robbers, 
sooner or later, was made no secret of, because neither the 
Bombay faction nor Beja could divine the final scheme, 
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and in their eagerness were likely to conceive many &lse 
notions^ which would m the end perplex themselves and 
conduce to the pubhc interest ; but the matter being thus 
noised abroad^ displayed m a very remarkable manner the 
influence which as a conqueror he had acquired over 
the barbarian nations of Central Asia. For it was sup- 
posed the expedition would be the commencement of a 
career of general conquest^ and there came from the 
traveller Wolfe, then at Bokara, a letter, saymg the 
general^s anger was dreaded there ; and at the same time 
\>reseuts and assurances qf goodwill arrived from many 
other quarters , amongst them from the Afighan chiefs of 
Candahar and Herat ; and it was at this time the khan of 
Khiva, whose dominions border the Aral and Caspian seas, 
sent a pnnce of his family to negotiate an alliance with 
Jhe victonous governor of Scmde. To all these mes- 
sages and ambassadors fittmg answers and presents were 
^ven, and Sir C. Napier, ever watchful to augment his 
moral influence, caused lus horse-ortillcry to gallop up 
some diflicult rocky heights and open a Are in presence of 
the Herat and Khiva men; well knowing the exploit, really 
remarkable and to them astonislung, would be magnified 
by eastern hyperbole into something marvellous, and as 
such spread all over Asia. • 

From the <chiefs of independent tribes came oflers to 
join the expedition with their mounted warriors, and this 
general mdication df respect for his power in arms, was 
seen by the general with pleasure, as givmg moral force; but 
in the difficult enterprise projected he would not accept the 
service of men sure to turn upon him if a reverse happened. 
He preferred trusting to his own gemus with fewer but 
surer men, and oilly drew from those offers the mference, 
that he might acjb with even more audacity than before in 
his mtlercourse with the surrounding nations. 

While revolving these matters, one of the bad effects 
of Lord EUenborough’s recall was felt m the separation of 
Cutch from his command. The secret committee in 
England, on Bombay instigation, had it restored to that 
presidency, allegmg grounds in language pompous and 
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pretending; and disclosing a vulgar denre to give all pos- 
sible personal offence; combined with all possible ignorance 
of the subject. The command over Cutch had been 
voluntarily given by Lord EUenborough; and to lose it 
again; when he was fdmost overwhelmed with labour; was 
for Sir C. Napier personally a great rdief; but for the 
public very injurious. Firstly. It deprived Scmde of the 
support of Colonel Roberts; whose influence over the Rad 
of Cutch was unbounded; and with Roberta went the 
action of the native force which that able officer had organ- 
ized to aid in controlhng the^ Delta. * "Secondly. Cutchf 
belonged politically and militarily to ScmdC; and had no 
natural connection with Bombay, The people of Cutch — 
more especially the outlaw tnbes on its border — were at 
once attached to and afraid of the Scmdian government; 
whereas they despised and laughed at the Bombay govern- 
ment; probably the most oppressive and mcapablc of any 
under British domination ; hence the error of takmg Cutch 
from Scindc would have had to be repaired at great cost 
of hfe and treasure if any after-commotion had happened 
in the unhealthy and uitncate Delta. Nothmg of that 
kind occurred indeed; because Sir C. Napier proved himself 
a conqueror m every way; subduing the Belooch flerceness 
in battle; bending thei{ {fhde by just lawS; and winnmg their 
affections by unmistakeable anxiety for their<welfare ; but 
with less pohey on his part the folly of t6e act would have 
been made manifest. His reasoning ontthis occasion clearly 
developed his own viewS; and exposed all the ignorance 
and insolence of the mmute m which the change was 
advocated. 

''Of Cutch; its local history and past •government he 
mighV’ he said; " know httlO; as hssertbd m the minute ; 
but the treaties of 1816-19-32 were enouglf for the pur- 
pose. The civil government of Cutch had been coitferred 
on him when he was ill and only prevented by a sense of 
duty from resigning that of Scmde. It was however by 
its geographical position and features separated from; not 
connected mth Bombay , as the minute averred; and it 
waS; on the contrary; cloaely connected geographically with 
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CHAP VT Scinde. The great rhin or rtt» of Cutch was a oontinu- 

isIT ation of tlie Qxdf of Cutch, which being connected with 

the desert boundary of Scinde, cut off Bombay and Gkiz- 
zerat, and united Cutch to Scinde. 

" As to their ' moral posittons/ If two countries under 
different prmces, divided also by strong natural featui^, 
were united by fortuitous circumstances it nould be an 
anomaly, and did not exist here Under his government 
no con’cspondence as to 'social connection^ between 
Cutch and Guzzerat had taken place, but a great deal as 
*to DISPUTES betiftcn then\, which, coupled witli the three 
treaties, sufficiently indicated their mutual feelings of 
hostility Cutch seemed to be ns inimicqj to the Guicwar 
of Guzzerat as it was to the Bombay government, which 
it hated. 

"Why was it supposed that the Rao of Cutch had ^ more 
confidence in the government of Bombay than in that of 
Scinde ? ^ It would be indeed surprismg if the Rao desired 
to resume his connection in ith Guzzerat and Bombay — 
the contrary was the fact. The Rao had full confidence in 
his tried and acknowledged fi lend Colonel Roberts ; and 
that excellent officer had given him cntiie confidence 
m the governor of Scinde, who had done nothing to 
forfeit it. ' * 

" That some conncetion should have existed, previous to 
the conquest o1^ *Scmde, betw'eeu Bombay and Cutch was 
natural; because Shcinde had beeu hostile in the extreme, 
Bombay friendly ; tut it was the ameers only who had 
beeu hostile — not the Scmdecs, who ■were connected ■with 
the Cutcliees in bocial life, by mercantile and rebgious 
ties, and by marriage This was proved in the tnals of 
offenders where Rll thbse ties were made known, though 

not alwavs Of a moral character 

* « 

" If a military government had its disadvantages, and it 
unquestionably fiad so, it had also its advantages; one 
being, that the chief knew' most of what passed, and 
acquired a general knowledge of wliat ni civil govern- 
ments is absorbed or lost in departments. Hence he was 
enabled to say, that if the rooted hostihty of the ameers 
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to Cutch^ had not been able to separate the two people^ CHAP vi 
the finendly intercourse now established and rapidly m- 
creasing, would soon incorporate them as completely in 
their ^moraV as in their ^geographical relaltons* 

There was however an admimstrative view also to be 
taken. Many of the rubers of the desert bordermg the 
Bhm of Cutch were Scindees, defpng equally the ameers, 
the Rao and the Guicwar; but who yet found, when 
pursued by any one of those governments, on asylum with 
their social friends in each country. Lord Ellenborough, 
who thoroughly understood the yhole subject, had enjoined* 
a concihatory policy with these outlaws, and that was one 
reason for employing Colonel Roberts ; because he knew 
them well, and he had persuaded numbers, dnven by the 
tyranny of the ameers to become robbers, to return and 
settle as ryots in Scindc Barbarism had however long 
ruled, and those wild tnbes cared not for the Bombay 
government, nor confided in its proteetion, nor feared its 
anger , but the military governor of Scindc they did fear, 
knoiving he could and would be amongst them m arms if 
they offended him They were essentially warriors and 
held civil government in contempt , a corporal in Hydera- 
bad would have more moral influence with them than the 
governor-general m ifothbay. They were all submissive 
from the day the battle of Hyderabad was won, because 
from that field they had been informed l5y the victor that 
he would extirpate them if they were flot so. Yet before 
that action they had despised the English government at 
Bombay. 

“ Colonel Roberts* mfluence with the governor of Seinde 
they knew, and that the latter decided «dl appeals by 
strict rules of justice and not by faiTour .—hence they, and 
the Rao himself, had great confidence ip iSie Scindian 
ruler. The Rao personally had more than once fouifd the 
Scmdianporafnotfnf poffcr meant ovi[y parammnt justicey 
protectmg alike himself and his people ; and beuig a just 
and good man this gave him pleasure and a confidence in 
the Semde governor which he did not feel in that of 
Bombay: and with respect to administrative acts the 
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CBAf.'in. flMmet' was dao doa» for fefemice and eommimiea* 
1M4. tion. 

"‘ReligunuconneetioH’ This had been tonched upon in 
die minute without mueh knowledge of the matter. The 
Hindoos in Bdnde^ and especialljr in the Delta, were very 
numerous — the majority were Hmdoos, and there eeneted 
no" *rdigunu bar’ to an intimate connection between 
Sdnde and Cntch * nearly all the artificers attracted to 
Stnnde dnce the fidl of the ameers came from Cutch. 

'^'With respect to the mihtaiy view, no wise man conld 
in his political arrangements assume as a basis that a new 
conquest would be peacefiil; no man rejmced more at the 
tranquillity of Scinde than he did, because he was respon- 
dble for it ; no man had more confidence m its perma- 
nence; but he was not bhnded to the fiict, that accident 
might at any moment disturb that tranquilhty — ^he had 
shaken hands with the Beloochees, but they were bloody 
bands < Scarcdy a fionily in the land but bad to deplore 
losses, and these things were not for^tten; yet they 
were, be bcbered, forgiven, because a Bdoocbee glones at 
the death of his relations in battle. Besides he had given 
the chiefs back all they possessed under the ameers, none 
had suffered m property and many bad gained — ^the poorer 
people bad done so enormously. * 

" One old n)im had, after making submission, grasped 
his hand and said 'I am here to make my salaam to you 
as my chief ; but^ fought at Meeanee and eighty of my 
own family died in that battle ' Now I am ready to die 
fighting by your side and under your fiag.’ Such were 
the military feelings of these men, but would not that 
old warrior ih a moment draw the sword again, if he 
thought there was a chance of victory — a faithful subject 
oUly while ^t jirta convenient. For some years nothing 
else (xmld be expected, and to legislate, to administer on 
the bond of such a man’s loyalty would he gross folly. 
He bowed to the conqueror, to the man who returned his 
possessions. Let that conqueror be replaced by a dvil 
government, and let civil servants affiront him and he 
would take to arms instantly; but he would not do so 
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where a victorious general was to be dealt with. Hence, CHAP. YI. 
'Me tranquillity prevailing could not be a reason far 
reumting Cutch to Bombay! 

'' He had recently given Bombay help, yet reluctantly ; 
not from wanting the troops, but lest their departure 
should give Dr. Buist o1^ the Bombay limes an oppor- 
tumty of calling down the hill tribes, by saying the force 
was weak and the time favourable for destroying the 
English. In the Delta also, insalubrious and blotted with 
jungles desert tracks and sand-hills, were tribes that, 
having such fastnesses and a retreat open into the great * 
desert and to Cutch, had been ^ways wild and resolute, 
and a revolt there; would be very difficult to quell. But if 
the force in Cutch were in good hands, like Colonel 
Boberts,^ it could co-operate with troops from Kurrachee, 

Hyderabad and Omercote ; and the revolters thus attacked 
on all sides would lose the game. They knew that, and 
were quiet ; but if Cutch were again placed under the Bom- 
bay government, and a pobtical agent replaced a mihtary 
man, the hold of the Delta would at once become morally 
weakened * for the people there could not understand the 
troops bemg under one man the civil government under 
another. 

Such countries cofDd not be governed by the mere 
official arrangements of a civil governor; their ruler for 
some years must be a military man, ^fio must have 
frequent intercourse with the chiefs tc% gain an insight 
to their characters ; and they also woufd form a tolerably 
correct one of his. In fine, unsophisticated human nature 
and military nature must both be studied in dealing with 
barbarians , they would not bear from a civilian arrange- 
ments suited to civilization but crossing their prejudices; 
yet to the stem behests of a soldier chief they ^ould bow 
in submission. 

A comparison of the last year’s adminisfration of Cutch 
under Colonel Boberts with any other pobtical agency under 
the Bombay government, would show the supenonty of the 
former; and the wisdom of Lord Ellenborough’s arrange- 
ment would be made manifest. Colonel Roberts knew 

L 
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.mack* maxi^ Ci^tch. its ^hiatiqry, treaHea, and gffptdiar 
circumstances^ — so emphatically and ignorantly adverted 
to in the minute — ^tban any government could >l^w ; 

knowledge being derived from many years’ residence 
lUDongift them. And as to * records/ Scmde and Bombay 
being equally under the one supreme govemmentj no 
public advantage could accrue from their custody being 
with ime or the other, seeing they were only deposits for 
rare references on unimportant matters of detail. 

It was asserted m the mmute that the ^ govermr of 
' Scinde was necissardy qnd completely ignorant of what 
had been preoimsly done, and of the peculiar circumstances 
of the country,^ An opinion thus givei^as to his peculiar 
Ignorance was not worth disputmg; but that he was 
^necessarily ignorant* could not be sustained; because 
only a httle energy and reading was sufficient to ascertain 
what had been done, and what ought to be done under the 
^peculiar existing circumstances,* However, whether well 
or ill acquainted with that matter, if ' he must, even though 
perfectly informed, he incapable for a long time to come, of 
acipiiring the confidence of the prince and people, in a 
degree comparable to that in which it was possessed by the 
Bombay government/ he agreed that Cutch should not 
be left to his ruling. He would*oftly remark, that recent 
events and«the insurrection then going on in the presi- 
dency of Bomb*ay, did not seem to prove that ^ long and 
intimate connectioti with the Bombay government was syno- 
nymous with confidence in it * 

If Cutch was not annexed to Scmde the troops m Ihe 
former should not have their commander m the latter 
province Ii» peace it was not necessary, and it would 
cause a useless* mcoAvenicnt separation of the Bombay 
Iroops fronf their own government. But m contradiction 
to the positive and ill-founded assertions in the secret 
committee’s minute, Cutch ought to be annexed to Scmde ; 
because those countries were umted geographically and 
m every relation of life, dvil, rehgious, commercial and 
military ; because Cutch was naturally severed from Bom- 
bay as regarded its mtemal arrangements; and because 
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the Bao had not any particular desire to belong to that 
presidency/' 

This piew of affidrs, unanswerable^ and unanswered save 
by the exerdse of dogged power^ was^ at the very moment 
of its being proffered^ .confirmed in an unquestionable 
manner by an application from several hundred families 
in Cutch for land in Sdnde^ accompanied with certificates 
from a British sub-collector to say^ they were not bar<> 
barons^ but an industrious people and skilfiil cultivators * 
Nevertheless Cutch was reannexed to Bombay, because^ 
Lord Ripon, to whom this foolish and*insultmg minute 
was addressed, feared and fiattered the Court of Directors 
instead of contvollmg it; and that short-sighted and 
mdignant body was swayed by pm^sonal feelings. It is 
thus the world is misgoverned * 
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CHAPTER VII. 

« I 

Is October the 13th European regiment came down the 
Indus to Kurrachee^ in progress for England^ and accord- 
ing to custom left voluntem^ for other coi^s^ some of them 
to finisli their many glorious actions with deaths as heroic 
as ever graced the best soldiers of Home. To replace the 
13th at Sukkur, the 78th were sent up the country^ a 
fine body of Highlanders from whom gallant service was 
expected in the Cutchee hills^ but an overruling power 
had decreed that a terrible calamity should fimstrate 
that hope. Meanwhile a practical crushing reply to 
the calumnies of the Bombay faction^ as to the unquiet 
feelings of the Scindians^ was furnished by Sir C. Napier. 
Though on the point of engaging in a difficult campaign 
beyond the frontier of Scmde^ lie spared^ at the earnest 
entreaty of* thp Bombay government^ one European and 
one native regiment to aid in quelling an msurrection 
in that presidenc}^^ and that no kind of reproof might be 
wanting^ he supplied the loss of those regiments with the 
Belooch battalions^ composed of the men said to be his 
deadly enemies ! 

In Novemb^r^ the annual sickness after the inundation 
being much less then was expected^ and most places 
entirely healthy, the general resolved to repair to Sukkur 
in furtherance cf the contemplated operations against the 
hillmen ; and as the north-western part of Scinde, which, 
as before observed, was rather conciliated than conquered, 
had never been visited by him, he resolved to take that 
line, and, making his journey one of inquiry, exploration 
and reform, to impress the ftill action of his administra- 
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tion on the people. He took with him the volimteeiilB of CHAP. VII. 
the 18th regiment^ formed as a guard, and with them a 
detachment of the Scinde irregular horsemen, called by 
the country people, as they do all irregular cavalry, 

MoguUaees — ^Moguls — and by that name they shall m fu- 
ture be distinguished. ' Steady in faith and conduct they 
were, though a congregation of adventurers from every 
country; fierce and danng in battle also, and true in every 
way were those men ; and that was shown to all the world 
afterwards at Goojerat, where the Scmde MoguUaees sur- 
prised friend and foe alike by their surpassing discipline* 
and courage. 

While preparing for this joum^, a strong detachment 
was ordered from Hyderabad to Ahmed Khan, once more 
to test the salubnty of that place ; and one advantage 
was immediately discovered, namely, good water, plentiful 
and pure, a thing of great moment ; for in Scinde the soil 
was so impregnated with different salts that scarcely ever 
could good water be found. This time was chosen for 
testing Ahmed Khan, in the hope that such various 
movements of troops — ^those from Hyderabad going west- 
ward, while the 78th went northward up the river, and the 
general with his escort roved through the north-western 
parts — ^would give rise,^i«pthe same policy had done the year 
before, to exaggerations, and powerfiiUy affi^ the fears 
and the imaginations of the hiU tTibeSi.* The sanato- 
rium project was however finaUy abandoned, because the 
Clifton hills and the Munnoora poiht, near Kurrachee, 
were found to possess a more exceUent climate dose to the 
seat of government, whereas Ahmed Khan could only be 
reached through the strange region now Jbeing explored 
by the general. • • 

It was a series of dead levds, five, fifteen^and twenty 
miles broad and from fifteen to a hundred long ;• each 
flat was bounded by limestone rocks, iif ranges runmng 
nearly north and south, and rising perpendicularly from a 
thousand tp three thousand feet. The strata were of 
every inclination, horizontal, perpendicular, oblique and 
even circular ; but the faces of the ranges were like walls 
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erawned witli Inige castellirted bsttlementB ; Bodlhoagh 
wateroonnes from eiglity to one htmdied yards wide 
were sometimes found, tlie plains were otherwise as fiat asid 
muted as afailliard-table. 

8tck men could not be safdy moved across tiiese flats 
because of the sand-storms, common enough in Sdnde, 
but here of peculiar vehemence. One which assailed Uie 
head-quarters on this joumqr had no parallel in any per- 
son’s previous experience. The av was calm, but suddenly 
everything, animate and inanimate, became overcharged 
' with dectridty, 'and the sand, rising vudently, adhered 
to the horses’ ^es, nearly blmdmg them; the human hair 
stood out like quills, streaming with fire, fqid all persons felt 
a strange dqiression of mind untQ the evil influence passed 
away. Invalids could not have lived under the oppression. 
The people said there was no water in the rocks, and 
though this was discredited, it was certain that water 
would be difficult to find, and the making of roads expen- 
sive : moreover the reflective power of those natural walls 
was very great, and nntempered by the cool monsoon 
breezes, which are found to render Chfton one of the most 
healthy stations in the East. 

In the country above Sehwan Sir C. Napier found a 
tribe of Biiu, not tiie Bdoosh* tnbe of that name 
but Sdndees, in a miserable condition. They had been 
driven from their dwellings in the Ddta by the ameers 
because of their fluidity to the Ealloras, and had taken to 
a robber life in the western mountains, where, in the 
xoidst of Beloochees incited to attack them, thqr lived 
entirdy by force. These poor people were transferred 
with thdr oven consent to Jnrruk on the Indus, and 
they became honest cultivators and fiuthful snlqects. 
This was the first of the reforms which this wild quarter 
of Scinde required; and there were many violations of 
law to be corrbeted and false applications of political 
ecemomy by subordinate administrators to be suppressed. 
The tadc was difficult, yet, having previously caused all 
the odlectors, sub-collectors, and militiuy magutiates to 
keep minute dianes of their proceedings, whi<& with 
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auruloiur' mental labdor he had eoinstaiifily perused. Sir 
C. Napier was prepared to discover what was lU judged, 
luod to apply cheeks. 

Everywhere the goodwill of the people and the im- 
metise iiatural * resources of the oountry were apparent; 
but the adnmiistratioii had been much embarrassed and 
retarded by the absence of the chief collectors and many 
subf-ooUectors, who, debditated by the fever of 1843, had 
gone to other countries for the recovery of strength. In 
their absence, errors, frauds, oppressions and irregularity 
of various kmds, had sprung np, as wasHo be expected in* 
a country where such disorders had been so recently 
the general rule pf government. Amongst other mischief 
many fishermen of the great lake in that quarter had 
been nearly rumed by havmg th^r taxation raised on the 
fiedse prmciple of improving the revenue ; and the land-tax 
still practically amounted to half the produce. These 
follies were suppressed m spite of all remonstrances, as 
being morally wrong and fundamental errors m govern- 
ment, though not so judged generally 

Mistakes of this kind the general was not surprised at ; 
but he was amazed and mcensed to find himself sur- 
rounded by numbers of slaves praying for hberty, the edict 
against that wrong hn^itg been wholly disregarded. He 
instantly seized twelve or thirteen of the •most guilty 
slaveholders, and earned them with hi8 camp m irons. 
His subtle dealmg with this matter ^hall be explained 
farther on. Meanwhile he was surrounded by the popu- 
lation, praying protection against the robbers, and espe- 
cially against two chiefs, or rather tnbes, who vexed the 
country in a temble manner. These men he had long 
been watching and they were at this time captured. The 
first, named Sowat Guddee, was taken by Fitzgerald, 
who hearmg that the robber swordsmen were abroad for 
spoil, only forty remaining with the c&ief as a guard, 
made a march of seventy-five miles with the camel corps 
and surprised his moimtam camp. Guddee fled, Fitz- 
gerald launched men m pursuit, and the robber with his 
son, his two nephews and some others turned at bay. 
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iMQteiuad; James of tiie polios tpeakkig tiidtr lan- 
guage said to fonr «rlio stood sepantdy. Surrender and 
yon are sale. One leaped forward and seued liia bridle, 
James saved him, and cried out again. Yon see 1 do 
not bnrt bim! Surrender. No! exclaimed tht oUier 
three, No! we are Gnddee*s son and nephews and we 
will not snnmider. Th^ stood, and dashed their arms. 
Bat there was amongst &e pdhoe present a lad, son of 
Ayliff Khan, the strong Patan swcodsmon who o^ttored 
tiie Icon’s brother ; this youth, scaredy inferior in strength 
'courage and oomdiness to his father, rushed with a com- 
rade to the duel, and though the Bdoodiees had sword 
and shidd, while young Ayliff and hia companion had 
only swords, the latter dew all three. Meanwhile Ayliff, 
the father, rode up to Guddee saying Yidd thee, Ouddee, 
or I will slay. Are you Ayhff Khan? Yes. Guddee 
flung down his weapon ; for these eastern swordsmen are 
all wdl known to each other, and no man was mwe 
flinnidahle than Ayliff Khan. Gnered the general was 
for the death of Guddee’s son and nephews; but thdr 
redstance was rather the result of desperation than high 
feeling; th^ gave no quarter and expected none; evmi 
the man who surrendered to James attempted to kill him 
immediatdy afterwards. * * 

Nowbut Khan, the second robber diief, was a terrible 
savage of great personal strength, who had recently plun- 
dered a Persian oOfila withm the borders of Scmde, and 
murdered six poor unarmed camel-men. He had five 
hundred swordsmen, and was the terror of the upper 
plains. A thousand rupees had been offered for his 
apprehension, «nd WuUee Chandia, always true to hia 
word, captured and brbught him to the genertd, who paid 
the reward tu ^ presence of all the diiefs, at a Durbar 
held *in Laikaana. He also gave WuUee, Nowbufs 
sword, that robber’s name being inlaid in gold letters on 
the blade; and with subtle policy he did so; for the 
acceptance of such a sword was the pubhc acknowledg- 
ment oi a blood-food which must end m the death of one 
or otberddef 
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At thiE Durbar, dhLafp}y and even vebomeiitlgr did ’he 
address the assembled chi^, uiTeigfaiiig agaiust sburesj 
and giving the greater men indirect intimations that the 
persons he had arrested were not the only violatars of the 
law. He told them likewise that he knew of their secret 
tbooghts as to plundering ; and he adduced the^ fates^of 
Nowbut and of Ghiddee, who were to be put to death, as 
proof of his power and resolutioii to enforce his authority. 
Tighter than this he did not think fit to draw the cord, 
until the great robber tribes of the Cutchee hills were pot 
down. However he so awed the chtefs present, that^ 
voluntarily they assured him th^ would in future keep 
their followers figom robbing, and they fulfilled that pro- 
mise. On these occasions he regretted his ignorance ci 
the Belooch tongue, a knowledge of which would he said, 
have been equid to an additional force of a thousand 
soldiers; but he endeavoured to supply this want by 
significant actions; and m that view had, as before said, 
carried with him m chains the rich men arrested for 
having slaves. 

Many sirdars, conscious of like offences, seeing this, 
came to beg the guilty men off, and some were pardoned ; 
but others more guilty were still retained in irons as an 
example. There was^dre unequal justice, but he thus 
explained his pohcy. '' It is true Wullce and Hadgee, the 
great chiefs, are just as guilty, but they treat their slaves 
gently ; and were I to make them prisoners, at least one 
battle with forty thousand mountainem would have to be 
fought, and probably slavery would be perpetuated : now 
1 shall by indirect means destroy it. This is the way to 
deal with these barbarians. Meanwhile L fortify places, 
build barracks, form police, relieve the poor and en- 
courage them to defy their own chiefs. No person knows 
my whole policy, it comes out in my public discourses, as 
if unpremeditated, and is only gmdually^nnfolded. If ii 
was known beforehand it would lose its effect. It k in- 
deed so little understood, that I have had trouble to keep 
some of my superior officers from driving WuUee Chandia 
to revolt, by expressing anger at his being a robber, as if aU 
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natnres nvNBt aSSke m all they afe act llikd 

in diipaoilion, or power^ ot ^bits. Bobbery has been 
the vooatiem of Wellee and others^ and in Iheir notibne 
aa hononrable one. Hence 1 never jnatify pnnidiinent 
of any person by saying he robs — ^he xnnrdeni — ^he^n 
inuncnral. I say I punish you because you have dis- 
obeyed my orders which were that yon should not rob^ 
should not murder^ should not hold slaves. This they 
understand^ it is the PadishaVs will. They do not under- 
stand our notions of honour and morality. The chiefs 
*tliink I am a man who is taking time by the forelock, 
midung my fortune, and as I hit them hard in the battles 
they offer no opposition; but the people find I am their 
finend; they hve well, and in a few years will be so inde- 
pendent as to defy a return to slavery and misery. Even 
now, if the ameers were restored 1 could drive them out 
agam by the aid of the people only, without a soldier. 

The gift of Nowbut^s sword rendered the Chandian 
chief a sure check on that robber’s remaining band and 
firiends, which, conjoined with the promises made by the 
other chiefs, gave good hope that the nght bank of the 
Indus would be tranquil during the operations against the 
hill tnbes. WuUee did not shrmk from the dangerous 
honour of the sword, but knowing that Nowbut, if let 
loose again 4would seek to slay him, he, when departing, 
turned and m 'a low earnest tone said You will kill 
Nowbut. Yes I wsll kill him. Good ^ and the old man 
left the tent. But this killing of Nowbut, Guddee, and 
inferior robbers, was not done without a sore mental 
struggle, which was thus described. 

“ I shall hang all my prisoners, there is no help for it ; 
if 1 did not do* so Stnnde would be a sheet of blood ! 
The viUagcDrs are commg in crowds around me, emn- 
{daining of devastations and murders by these robbers 
and their confederate in the Cutchee hills. Women have 
been killed; children’s hands cut off; the innocent un- 
aKmed camel-men cruelly put to death; great tracts of 
country have been laid waste, and twenty-five villages 
destroyed. They shall have a fair trial, but if murders 
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escape from weakness cm my part^ the consequent dk* 1S44, 

orders would lie on my head and I couM never quiet this 

country. All the people are rerjoiciiig that these men 

have been captured. In fine^ a man placed as I am must 

have nerve for his work; but it is very painful and makes 

me widi I had never put a sword by my side^ or used any* 

thing but a epsAe. However 1 pray God to make me 

just in my decsisions^ and my mind being once fixed I 

stnke ! And if socaal laws are to exist at all^ if we are not 

to hold our throats to the assassink knife^ if self-defence'' 

is permitted^ I am justified in what I do as much as I 

should be in struggling for life with an assassm and killing 

him. 

Some think this contrary to the Christian religion; 
perhaps it is so; bat then government must cease^ and 
the greatest ruffian be the greatest man. Human 
nature cannot go this lengthy and I am resolved as to my 
coime, feelmg my heart free from all motive but doing 
what the interest of society demands^ namely^ tJuit the 
robber shall be put down tn Sctnde. I said this from tie 
firsts and I have done it, or wiU do it ere three months 
more be passed. If it be God’s will that the robbers shall 
not be put down, I shSlPfail ; but he has, by overthrowing 
the ameers, apparently given his sanction to •the course I 
pursue. I could neglect my work and more praise, 
but if I did this I should not see Scmfie prosper, and my 
conscience would be iU at ease : now^ sleep wdl for I do 
my best. Yet I please not the Court of Directors. For 
that I care not, they are but cmnning fools, and I am a 
man whose doily occupation is to deal with*the lives of his 
fellow-men ; and if I do not deepl^f consider before I act I 
go down as a murderer I I allow no maji^in for men who 
rule — ^they may give up. I pray mght and day and*every 
hour in the day to do right, and I bdi^e I do so m the 
sight of Grod. If not I am criminal, for error in judg- 
ment m rulers is crime. Nations should not suffer because 
mdividuids are vain and self-sufficieat.’^ 

During this journey Sir C. Napier had occasion to 
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CHAP.TU. obwtve witih vhat w lufeilicitpiu. derisjcw 6(wdft luA 
1 ^ beffli oalledt ¥oib^ Sgypty «> if compariaon w«re • 
folly, when: in &ct the two coontnea have a atokiBg 
■bulaiity. In thejr flatnoaa, fertih^, deaerta, moun* 
taina, tingle river and annual inundation — ^in their deltaa, 
their aeardly of aeaporta, their frequent change of m}era, 
their three laoea-^'Ciopta, Araba and dominant Mamelook 
awordsmen in Egypt; Hindooa, Sdndeea and dominant 
Belooch awordamen in Scmde — in their former greatneaa, 
thdr decay under a bad govenuQent and their preaent 
^:hanoe of reauacitation. In aU theae thinga the reaem- 
blance ia complete : and it ia not a little curioua, that at 
thia time waa found, westward of the Indus, a river of 
Appendix VII. petnfied trees like that which exists westward of the 

Vast tracts of fertile but uninhabited land, and many 
anciently-peopled aitea, wmre also discovered, showmg that 
the nches and magnificence attnbuted to Scinde m former 
days were not exaggerated, and that the right road was 
bemg followed to restore them agam. One of these 
ancient posts was very remarkable. Noted on the map 
as Mohun Kote, it is called by Sir Alexander Bumes a 
finrtified hill ; but the country people know it only by the 
name of Bennee Kote ; and it wn8*found to be a rampart 
e£ cnt stone and mortar, encircling not one but many 
hill^ being fifteen miles in circumference and havmg 
within it a strong perennial stream of the purest water 
gushing &om a rock. Greek the site was supposed to be, 
yet no Greek workmanship or rums were there, and the 
ameers having repaired the walls had the credit of building 
them. . 

Of the porition of Alexander the Great’s towns as given 
by geographers, Sir C. Napier was sceptical, unless where 
he firand rocky' basements which the nver could not have 
washed away; ^uch as Sdiwan, where there were con- 
siderable mounds, the wmrk of dutant ages though not 
Greek. Neifher could he understand the Macedonian 
hero’s march as described by the historians, unless the 
ooimtry was then mnch more advanced in civiliaation 
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thASL thOBe biatoiiakiB record. For m Sdnde nom is^ and chjlp^jTIU 
thie must bare been from greater cultivation BtSl more xai4>. 
tbe ease in Alexander^B days^ ndt even a small ormy^ much 
less tbe hundred and twenty thousand men led by the son 
of Philip^ could have marched down either bank of tbe 
InduB within from ten to sixteen miles of the stream : the 
numerous nullahs or watercourses would have barred his 
progress^ unless thqr had been bridged pmnanently^ which 
would indicate even greater dviHsation than that noticed 
by undent writers. These things had however only a 
passing consideration ; he was more occupied with mvesti-^ 
gating the effect of his administration upon the wdfare of 
the people. « 

There was much to amende espedahy with respect to the 
imposition of mjunous taxes^ which one collector^ Captain 
Preedy^ had adopted in the false hope of raising the revenue. 

These mistaken views chafed him^ and when he discovered 
how the poor lake fishermen^s taxes had been thus raised 
from thirteen to forty per cent, by the same collector^ who 
had before sought to force the pearl-fishery^ his patience 
forsook him. Jesus of Nazareth! he exclaimed, How 
far well-meaning men will go in mischief * The absence 
of the chief collector of this district, Captain Pope, driven 
from hiB duties by sidSnCss, had mdeed opened a door for 
many follies, many peculations and oppressions^ the more 
extensive at first, because the European ccfffectors and their 
subordmates had been plunged suddenly and by the farce 
of arms at once mto a chaos of revenue affairs, of jagheers 
and different modes of taxation, m a country where all the 
minor and most of them corrupt native functionaries had 
from policy been retained in their offices. Light was 
however now breaking on all these matters, and eSch day 
showed that future prospenty depended entirely on the 
wisdom and vigilance of the government. * 

At the commencement of the joum^ the spies, who 
were spread m all directions, said the r^ber tribes were 
assembling with the object of supporting the khan of 
Khelat in the proposed conference. The general thought 
th^ would foil on him, either coming or going if oeca* 
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CBAF. VII. don offerodj and tliexefore he reaolTed to appear at Dadnr 
with a force capable (tf beating them ; but though they had 
■o determined^ they soon fought amongst themselTes^ and 
the Murrees were twice defeated by the Bhoogtees^ first 
singly^ and then in conjunction with the Chandikas^ who 
made an unsuccessful attempt on Poolagee. The stimulus 
before mentioned, of offering the land of the Doomkees, 
Bhoogtees and Jackranees to the Chandikas and Murrees 
if Ihey would drive them back from the frontier, had 
therefore failed ; and it was evident that only by a great 
' combination and the employment of British troops could 
the hill robbers be put down. The difficulty of doing this 
was indeed felt each day more strongly* but the general 
had decided on his poUcy, and as new obstacles arose 
nerved himself more ngidly for the enterprise. 

The fame of his march, and the wiles he used to influ- 
ence the fears of the barbarians had a great effect. Beja 
Khan became so alarmed as to send his two sons to 
General Hunter with an offer of salaam, but his recent 
incursions, the mutilation of the children, and the killing 
of the unarmed grass-cutters, were acts of unprovoked 
warfare and cruelty not to be passed over; hence. Hunter 
was directed to give the sons reasonable time to go back, 
but to hang them if they did not'dcpart; and Beja was 
told he alss would be executed when taken. Then as- 
suming black habiliments he declared himself gazee, or 
religiously devoted* to the destruction of unbehevers; and 
these gazee fanatics %vere very dangerous — once declared 
there was only to kill or be killed. 

Bqa was not the only enemy to be menaced. The 
Lion was amongst the tribes, urging them with gold and 
promiifos, and sometimes appearing on the firontier of 
Scinde with a strong body of horsemen. To him therefore 
this message was sent. ** Hitheilo, ameer, I have looked 
on you with respect as an open and brave enemy. I now 
find you mixed up with robbers and murderers, and if yon 
continue to be their companion, as a robber and murderer 
1 will treat you.^' Soon afterwards the Lion took refoge 
in the Punjaub. 
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Thiia oontmiuilly advancmg towardi the eseontion of €l»ARTtl. 
eaterprue Sir C. Napier amved at Sukkur the 10th 
December, exactly two years after he had qmtted it to 
ocmimence the campaign which gare Scmde to England. 

But no jjoyfiil state of affairs greeted his arrival, the pesti*- 
lence was abroad, the European artillery was entirely 
disabled, two hundred of the 78th dead, and others daily 
ffdhng into graves that seemed destined to swallow all. 

With anguish of mmd their general was compelled to send 
the survivors to Hyderabad, instead of leading the whole 
as he had hoped to a glonous service — ^lior did even thi^ 
save them, nearly as many more perished ere the sickness 
ceased. , 

This ternble calamity was seized upon by the Bombay 
faction to declare, that it arose from Sir C Napier’s igno- 
rant wilfulness, and a desire to make a military display as 
if he really was going to assail the hill tnbes — ^that he 
ought to have known fatal sickness would attend a move- 
ment at the time of year chosen for the march of the 78th 
— ^that lie would not consult the medical men, and the 
consequent deaths were on his conscience ; it was a case of 
aggravated murder — he was the murderer of the sol- 
diers f And not content with proclaimmg these things 
in India, where men lfn6w the libellers too well to regard 
their malevolence, they with detestable wickedness sent 
like statements to Scotland, to work upefn the feelmgs of 
the deceased ^loldiers’ friends and dansmeu, and raise there, 
if possible, a hatred of the general, lie however, at once 
showed the foulness of the accusation, and the careful 
consideratKHi he had given to that and every question 
affecting the soldier’s welfare. • 

He was, he said, attacked in the papers ; tMkt gave 
him no pain, but the death of the soldiers grieved him to 
the heart’s core. Blame could not however attach to him. 

The usual course of the fever at Sukkur had been to attack 
in September and half of October, after which few new 
cases appeared ; but the first cases were veory apt to relapse, 
and those relapses were very dangerous Supenar orders 
had directed km to bring down the 13/A European regiment 
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CHAI^I. firom Suktar to Kwraehee, and to und the 7WA regiment 
lSii» It was done witli cautions care^ so as that the 

ISthj which had alreadj been assailed by the epidemic^ 
might get away from Sukkur before the time for relapses 
arriyed^ and the 78th readi that place after the same dan- 
gerous period had passed. Thus he hoped to save those 
regiments both from attacks and relapses ; for continual 
movement at that season was by the medical men judged 
good. In that view the 86th had been marched from 
Hyderabad^ and he had himself moved up the country^ 
at a later and worse period^ with an escort equal in 
strength to the 78th. He had likewise sent troops to 
Ahmed Khan^ and all had escaped fqver and gained 
strengthi thus confirming the medical judgment. 

The 18th did escape relapses, reached Eurrachee^ and 
went to England in a healthy state ; and the volunteers it 
left behmd^ two hundred in number, formed part of his 
escort up the country, thus making this so-called dan- 
gerous march both ways, and yet remaming in perfect 
health. The 78th readied Sukkur in a good state on the 
25th of October, and remained healthy until the beginning 
of November, about which time the fever burst forth with 
unheard-of violence, and continued to the end of the 
year. • • 

It was tme that the marches of the 13th and of the 
78th might havh been delayed until the whole of the 
sickly season had passed away ; and could the calamity 
liave been foreseen ihej would have been delayed; but it 
was not from what afterwards happened that a judgment 
could be formed. There was at the time no prospect, but 
the contrary, of a sickly season; Kurrachee, Hyderabad, 
the mtftnched camp on the edge of the river, Kotree on 
the opposite bank, the steamer stations, and lastly Sukkur 
itself were all healthy ; Shikarpoor alone had sickness, and 
that appeared to 'be local, accidental, and subsidmg. But 
these considerations did not embrace the whole subject. 
A mutiny of the Bengal troops, in which the men had 
called aloud for theur officers’ blood, had just been quelled 
by Oeneral Hunter. The Lion was then stirring \ip the 
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hill tribeooa the fixHutiery and fiftem Talpoor pnnoes were cHAP.'lhn. 
in Ali Moorad^a court doae at hand. Was it proper then 
to leave Hunter in that critical state without a European 
regiment ? Suj^ose the Bengalees had again mutinied ? 

The 64th had twice seiaed their cdoura witibin the pre« 
ceding four months. Suppose they had a third time 
mutinied^ had murdered their European officers, as hap- 
pened at Vellore, had seized the magazine at Bukkur, and 
the treasury, and gone over to the Lion and the hill tribes ; 
or to the Seikhs of Mooltan, among whom they had 
numerous friends and relations ? * 

These things might not have happened, but they were 
within the bounds of probability. Many of the mutineers 
of the 34th Bengal regiment, which had been just before 
disbanded, did go to the Seikh army ; and if such a tram 
of evils had happened, would it not have been said, * Sir C. 

Napter left the murdered Hunter and htstmhapjty comrades 
wUhout the protection qf a European, although he must have 
foreseen tJw catastrophe from what had passed' How could 
that have been answered ? There could be no justification, 
and he must, conscious of error, of crime, have hid his 
head m sorrow and shame the rest of his life. Hence, 
though mexpressibly grieved for the 78th he felt no sense 
of error.” 

The proofs that the march of the 78th had mot been the 
cause of the sickness were numerous and*conclusive. The 
78th fell sick, but so did all the troops which had remained 
quietly m Upper Scinde, the European artillery were 
attacked more fatally even than the 78th ; and of the 
towns, Sukkur and Shikarpoore alone suffered, the other 
places m their neighbourhood escaped, and the crews of 
the steamers whidi brought the 78th up»from Hyderabad 
also remained at Sukkur and bad no sick * * In fine the 
imputations cast by the Bombay fisction were but the out- 
pourmgB of weak brains disordered by* the working of 
peculiarly malignant dispositions. 

This pestilence, some attributed to a neglect of the 
canals, was gmiendly supposed to be caused by an un- 
usually high and anomalous inundati^ and an equalfy 
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anomaloas which brought on an extraordinarily fertile 

but premature vegetation. The early and entire sub- 
sidence of the waters left this vegetation to be withered 
up by the snn^ which produced^ as it always does in Scinde^ 
malaria ; and it was particularly active at Shikarpoore and 
Sukkur^ because the basin between those towns was still 
open to the overflow, the great dike being only nascent. 
This was clearly shown — ^for while the wind blew towards 
Shikarpoore the pestilence was there most virulent; but 
when it blew towards Sukkur, sickness commenced at that 
place and ceased at Shikarpoore 

Dr. Kirk of the Bengal service, who bestowed great 
attention upon the subject, attributed the sickness to ex- 
halations from the limestone rocks on which the barracks 
were built, and it is probable that both causes were com- 
bined. It may also be, that this and other epidemics 
which prevail at irregular periods in Semde, arise from 
exhalations produced by volcanic action , for the country, 
though alluvial, is so subject to sudden and extensive 
changes from earthquakes, that in 1819 nearly the whole 
surface of Cutch was changed. Minor imperceptible shocks, 
opening fissures m the surface of Semde, may therefore 
give vent to the escape of deleterious gases, producing 
sporadic pestilence, or epidemics aSccordmgto the extent of 
the Bubtemuiean distmbancc. But to whatever cause, in- 
scrutable or otheiwise, the sickness itself may be attributed, 
there was httle difflbulty in accounting for its extensively 
fatal ravages amongst European regiments. The habit of 
officers and soldiers m India is to dnnk copiously of beer, 
wme and brandy, of the first especially. The soldiers’ ra- 
tion 18 a vile potation, falsely supposed to be distilled from 
nee, but really bbtained from other substances, chiefly 
from a hqu(fr procured by mcising the date-tree. Four 
soldiefs’ rations make a bottle of this deletenous dnnk, 
few are the solders who content themselves with their 
rations, and though this general use of strong drinks 
does not produce the pestilence, it predisposes the con- 
stitution to receive infection and always renders it more 
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fataL Doctor Bobertson of tbe IStli reputed as one of chap. Vll. 

the best informed practitioners for Indian maladies, said^ 

that duiing the ai^e of Jellalabad he had no sickness, 

and attributed it entirely to the impossibility of obtainmg 

hquor. 

As Sir C. Napier had now returned to Sukkur after 
making as it were the round of Scinde in conquest, a re- 
capitulation of his labours will not be misplaced. Short it 
shall be, yet thick with great actions. Two years only had 
elapsed since he had quitted Sukkur to war on the ameers, 
and in that time he had made the march to Emamughur* 
in the great desert, gained two great battles, reduced four 
large and many ^mfdler fortresses, captured six sovereign 
pnnees, and subdued a great kingdom. He had created and 
put m actnity a permanent civil administration m all its 
branches, had conciliated the aiTections of the diifcrent 
races inhabiting Semde, had seized all the points of an 
intncatc foreign policy, commenced a number of mili- 
tary and other well-considered public works, and planned 
stiU greater ones, not only suited to the exigencies of 
the moment but havmg also a prospective utihty of 
aim. In the execution of these things he had travelled 
on camels or on horseback, at the head of troops, more 
t)ian two thousand mileS, had written, received, studied and 
decided on between four and five thousand official des- 
patches and reports — ^many very elaborate — besides hia 
private correspondence, which was extensive, because he 
never failed to answer all persons who addressed liim 
however humble or however unreasonable. He had besides, 
read, not hastily, but attentively, all the diaries of the 
collectors and sub-collectors, and had most anxiously 
considered the evidence in all capital trials. And these 
immense labours were superadded to the ifliual duties 
imposed by the command of a large army belongii% to 
different governments, namely, of England* Calcutta, Bom- 
bay and Madras. They were sustamed without abatement 
under severe attacks of illness, at the age of sixty-three, 
by a man covered with wounds, and m a climate where 
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the mercoiy rises to 182° in artificially-oooled tents. They 
were sustained also amidst every mortification, every vim- 
lenoe of abuse, every form of intrigue which disappointed 
cupidity could suggest to low-minded men, sure of support 
from power, to him ungrateful but to their baseness 
indulgent and rewarding. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


To chastise the robbers of the hills was now become* 
imperative ; for their successM incursions had so raised 
Bga Khan’s reputation that the ultimate consequences were 
to be dreaded. The confederates could^ without reckoning 
the western mountain tribes, bnng down twenty thousand 
of the most daring men of Asia; and behind them were 
races of the same blood and temper in greater numbers. 
Scinde contained many tribes, who could not be expected 
to remain submissive if contmued incursions gave the hill 
robbers a promising position ; and a short impunity would 
have rendered the latter’s warfare as formidable as that of 
the celebrated Pmdaree freebooters, who were only stronger 
by twelve thousand men when the marquis of Hastings 
thought it necessary to hssemble eighty thousand troops 
to quell them. Yet they were but isolate^ roVers, having 
no mountain fastnesses to retreat to, no great Seikh 
army to look to for support; nor ’^fkre they held to- 
gether by any sentiment but the love of plunder, being 
men of different nations and tongues. The hillmen had a 
common language, a race, a gallant pride of ancestry, and 
a country which for ruggedness in defence is not surpassed 
in all Ai^. ^ * 

It was their boast that for six hundred^ ydirs no king 
had ever got beyond the first defiles in thw land, thbugh 
some had tried with a hundred thousand men; and m 
those fearful passes the British arms had also been fatally 
unsuccessful. There Clibbome had been defeated, there 
the heroic Clark and others had fallen, and there the un- 
shaken firmness of Brown but just sufficed to preserve 
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the lives of his men^ in a chivalric defence of afort^ against 
the Murrees alone. To allow such a people to gain a 
head^ and by degrees raise the hopes and warlike spirit of 
the Khdat and Scindian mountain tribes, until a hundred 
thousand uncontrollable warriors diould rage over the 
plains, when the Seikh army was menacing a formidable 
warfare, would have been madness. And yet the putting 
of them down was firaught with risks whic^ might startle 
the boldest general, while a failure would be sure to 
accelerate the danger sought to be averted. For though 
called robbers, these hillmen were not sudi m the European 
acceptation of the term. It was with them no ignoble 
title, and like the Greek they thought them- 

selves, and were by others thought, to be a race of 
courageous haughty men who would not let the world 
pass without "psLyiag them toll. Their peculiar customs 
and warfare shall now be described. 

The desert of Khusmore extends from near the Chan- 
dion’s capital at the foot of the Hala mountains, in a 
north-eastern direction towards the Indus, and with its 
northern edge binds in the Cutchee rocks. This desert, 
about eighty miles broad, has a hard sur&ce, sprinkled 
here and there with tamonsk-bushes but for the most 
part destitute of water. Where water did appear it was 
at this time , surrounded by a few mat huts, and in 
some places commanded by clay forts with round towers. 
These forts, seenii^ngly despicable, were formidable from 
drcumstances. In summer, the unendurable heat of 
the desert rendered it difficult to attack them, as the 
troops would have to carry water with them, to fight 
for more. In winter they could not be stormed without 
loss, because barbarians and half-djpciplined warriors are 
always ex(^e;at in defence, brave as any soldier8,^and 
more expert wi^h fire-arms, being always practising. The 
matchlock also, though very infenor to the musket, fur- 
nishes means for steady aim, requiring no disturbing force 
for the discharge like a musket. Perilous therefore it is to 
assail those desert forts of clay, and the more difficult that 
the clay when hardened by the sun is elastic, and, without 
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being shaken, lets a cannon-ball pass through — ^there is a 
round hole of less dunension than the shot and no more. 

As soldiers, the robbers were, like their forts, strong 
and temble to deal with from circumstances. Bobust 
and adroit with their weapons, and havmg the desperate 
courage of fatalists, they perfectly comprehended all the 
advantages of their position, and trained their animals as 
well as themselYes with unceasing pams to their mode of 
warfare. On horseback or on foot, the Belooch robbers 
of the hills were men able and willing to encounter any 
foe; but hke the Scots in Bruce’s time, they generallgr 
moved as cavalry, being mounted on small but high- 
blooded fiery mares, swift and endurmg to a marvel. These 
httle animals were so trained for the desert service as to 
surpass the British cavalry, regular or irregular, m retreat 
or pursmt : the latter could not get near them save by 
stratagem. The mares were taught to drmk only at long 
mtervals, and were at times fed with raw meat, which is said 
to mcrease their vigour for the time, and create less thirst. 

When an expedition across the desert was to be under- 
taken, the mare’s food was tied under her belly ; the man’s, 
consistmg of a coarse cake and sometimes a httle arrack, 
was slung across his shoulders, and was generally suffi- 
cient for ten or twel^ days’ scanty fare ; but it was used 
only m necessity, for to the spoil the robber looked for 
subsistence. Every warrior earned one sword, many 
earned two, and so sharp they would mend a pen, for 
professional sword-whetters attended all their forays. 
These swords, broad, short, not much curved and heavy, 
were either of fine Damascus steel, or of the Cutch manu- 
facture which is much esteemed. Each man carried a 
matchlock, of a small bore but long in the barrel and 
heavy, a weapon so infenor to the musket that it is Sir 
C. Napier’s opinion it must soon be discarded in the East 
as m the West, and that very serious Consequences will 
result from the change. The matchlock in common use 
cannot be judged of by the fine specimens sent to Eng- 
land, there is as much difference as between a common 
musket and the sporting nfle of London. 
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Powder the robbm cerried in flasks dung oYer the 
shoulders^ some of them bore a long spear, and all carried 
large embossed ornamented shields, a knife, a dagger, 
flint and steel. Thus equipped, and strong m the prin- 
ciple of fatalism, to wUch they impute all events all 
crimes, they sallied forth resolved neither to spare nor to 
yield. Wng^^ is their name for plundered cattle, but they 
call themselves Lootoos, which might be more properly 
translated spoilers than robbers; and with all their ferocity 
th^ had noble qualities and customs. It was sdldom they 
hurt women or children, and the recent instances had 
been generally reprobated. Nationality m the European 
sense they did not possess, but their atti^hment to their 
rehgion — ^the Mahometan — ^to their families, and to their 
tnbe, was strong; blood-feuds were common, yet if two 
tribes were at war and an irresistible foreign power 
assailed cither, the one so pressed would send their wives 
and children to their kindred foes as a mark of despair ; 
then the feudal war ceased, and the families thus sent were 
honoured as guests. When beaten by strangers, their 
customs were terrible. Gomg to battle with design to 
die sword m hand, they, acting as barbarians have always 
acted from the earliest records, left trusty agents to kill 
the women and children if the fight Was likely to be lost — 
a fearful custom whidi had a powerful influence upon Sir 
C. Napier’s operations. 

When a foray was dragned, the hillmen assembled at 
some watering-placd, filled their leather bottles called 
“chaguls/* crossed the desert, plundered a village and 
returned with such celerity, that before the frontier 
cavalry-posts could hear of the inroad the robbers were in 
full retreat. If pursued, so extreme is the reflected heat 
of the desert, from April to October, that no Europeans 
could ^sustain it': even the sepoys and c&mel-mcn sunk 
under its deadly ^influence; no ^ective protection could 
therefore be given during those months, although acci- 
deptal surpriseiE^ such as Captain McKenzie had efiected, 
might happen* 

After, the campaign it was ascertained that the tribes 
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could bring altogether to the field eighteen thousand eight CHAP. Vlli. 

hundred warriors^ besides theur armed servants; and if 

those behind^ and those on the western frontier, including 

the two great jams of the Bmla and Jokea countries, 

had joined in one confederacy, which imxmnity would 

surely have caused, more than a hundred thousand men 

would have been in arms, whose mode of fighting was 

thus described by their conqueror. — ^''Every man has his 

weapcm ready, and every man is expert m the use of it. 

They cannot go through the manual and platoon hke her 
majcsty^s guards, but they shoot with unerring aim ; thef 
occupy a position well, strengthen it artificially with inge- 
nuity, and their pish on a foe with sword and shield is very 
determmod. They crouch as they run, cover themselves 
admirably with their protruded shields, thrust them in 
their adversary's &ce8, and with a sword like a razor give 
a cut that goes through eveiything." 

In the Cutchee hills, every discontented Asiatic could 
at this time find employment, if he had money or could 
wield a sword, and the last were not a few ; for in all those 
countries, besides the regular tribes, which may be consi- 
dered as municipal bodies, there was a very numerous class 
of gentlemen, having a following of from four to a hun- 
(lied armed men, roifin^ condotHeri, who offered their 
services in every feud and every war, for food «nd leave to 
plunder all persons save those in whose ntomentary service 
they engaged. Beja Khan's renown»was great, it rose 
each day of impumty that he enjoyed,*and in another year 
he would have been able to collect many thousand of 
these wandering swordsmen ; and then he would, because 
he could, if an epidemic happened to rage at Shikarpoor, 
massacre the garrison there. Lastly in* those hills were 
four pieces of captured British artillery a t^bphy stimu- 
lating to the pride and arrogance of the barbarians. * 

To the young khan of Khelat most* of the robbers 
acknowledged a nominal allegiance, which they would 
readily have made real if he would have aided their war- 
fare ; and though he was personally inclined to the British 
alliance, it was against Ihe wishes of his nobles. He was 
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CHAP. Till, tbaiefiire only sadi a Mend 88 a boy pannoe could be to 
1844. tho 8 e who bad killed hia &ther, Btomed hia capital, and 
plundered bia treeanra— for ao bad the Britiah done to 
bun in the Affghan var. Wbenreatored be waa goremed 
by men attached to hu fiunily, who thought that dnnng 
bia minority the Engliah were the aofer aupport; but 
tlioae men, aecretly deteatmg the ally thua choaen for thdr 
prince, longed to revenge the death of Merab bia father, 
lake the ameera, theae Khelat airdors had, before Sir C. 
Napier’s anival in Scinde, deceived the discarded pohtical 
%igent Outram, playmg with his Taniiy, but th^ only 
awaited a reverse to the British arms to diqilay their re^ 
feelinga. 

Beflecting long and deeply on all these mattery the 
Engliah general had proceeded very cautionaly from the 
first with respect to the enterprise in hand ; and with his 
wonted prudence had combined all the subtle polii^, and 
all the military force he could command to effect his 
object, counting on disciplme and his own skill for the 
rest. In this view he had k^t a heavy hand on Ali 
Moorad; had treated the recently submitted western 
chiefs with generosity; had awed the jams of Jokea and 
Bella ; had both aided and menaced the klum of Khelaf a 
court, and had admonished the of Candahar. For 
this he had> endeavoured to spread through Central Asia 
an exaggerated' ilotion of his mihtory power, had made so 
many com^cated* movements in Scinde, and used the 
camel coips to convince the western tribes that he was 
able and ready to avenge any hostihty on their part. For 
this also he had publicly given Nowbuttis sword to WuUee 
Chandia, and taken some of the latter’s followers into 
pay; pving the* money to the chief as a retaining fee, 
and offering to him and the Murrees^ the Doomkee and 
Bhoogtee landsl 

It was this nibtle policy, coupled with the growing 
attadunent of the whole Sdndian population, which had 
brought the hundred and fifteen western dhiefii to make 
nftlnarn at Kuirachee, and the display of force there had 
acted powerfully on their after conduct; but their previous 
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lecnasBcy had been p^uiqpaUy caused hy the fidaehoods CHAT. Till, 
of the Bombay fiiction pnblii^ed in the Bombay Timet. 

Continually announdng the restoration of the ameers, that 
futicm had disquieted all the chiefii and sirdars, and had 
actually prevented Nowbutt and Guddee firom accepting 
the frequent invitations made to them for becoming good 
subjects. Those chie& therefcoe died, the first in prison 
the second on the gallows, criminals indeed, bat also 
miserable victims to the in&mous arts of Dr. Buist and 
his employers. Nowbutt and Guddee could have been 
captured at an earlier period; but that event was purposely 
delayed ; partly m the hope they might submit, partly that 
thdr sadden sdj^ure, when the general was in their country, 
might produce a greater effect on the surrounding tribes, 
whidi would conduce to tranquilhty while the army was 
b^ond the frontier. 

During the march up the country the spies had brought 
varying intelligence of what was passing with the robber 
tnbes, and with the* khan of Khdat. That prince was 
vacillating. Afraid to hold the conference at Dadur and 
equally afraid to r^iise, he took a middle course, avoiding 
the meeting, while, to dqirecate anger, he assembled troops ‘ 
and pretended to drive Bcja Khan from Foolagee. This 
was earily seen througlt, and therefore the general’s march 
was ddayed under various pretences until the khan diould 
he compelled to abandon Foolagee a^ain from want of 
water; it being judged that Bcga would then, if the whole 
were not a concerted fraud, harass him in his retreat. 

These proceedings were very embarrasring, because the 
plan for a surprise required that Bga should be at Foo> 
lagee, and nothing could be undertaken until he returned; 
but from Fitsgerald at Larkaana, snch infcnrmation was 
finally obtained as produced a mo^cationtxf the original 
scheme, and gave rise to new combinations, which* cannot 
be understood until some strange amf some unexpected 
obstacles have been noticed. 

Both Lord EUenborongh and Sir Henry Hardinge ap- 
proved of the projected campaign, and both had given dis- 
raetionaiy power for the execution ; but when Lord Bipon 
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was infonaed of the matter, a scene of odions am^pmce 
was opened. Sir C. Napier liad told him of the great loss 
of human life and property caused by the incursions of 
hillmen — ^had told him of the disgraces and losses which 
befel the troops, of whom and of thw followers more than 
three hundred had been slain — had told him of villages in 
adies, of whole districts abandoned by the wretched inha> 
bitants— of hundreds of murdered women and mutilated 
children I He had pointed out the evils to be apprehended 
from a continuance of this state of affairs, not only to 
Scinde but to all India, and shown him, that ultimately 
those robbers, then above eighteen thousand strong, besides 
their armed servants, would infallibly increase to a power- 
ful army, and force the supreme government, either to 
abandon Scinde, and with it the navigation of the Indus 
and all its proq)ective commercial and mihtary advantages, 
or to keep up a great force in Scinde at an enormous 
expense, and yet stall be subject to continual losses from 
the same cause. To aU these representations Lord Bipon's 
answer was, You make too much of theee t/rifhng outpost 
qffwrs, which are insignificawt"’* 

Such arrc^ant imbecility impels history beyond the 
bounds of passionless narrative. What to Lord Bipon, 
satiate with luxurious ease, were the unceasing labours of 
officers and soldiers under a sun which shrivelled up brain 
and marrow as a** roll of paper is scorched up by fire? 
What to him was their devotion, what their loss of life? 
What to him were devastated districts, ruined villages, the 
cries and sufferings of thousands driven fi»m their homes 
by those remorseless robbers ? What to him were outraged 
women, and the screams of mutilated children, holding 
up then' bleeding stumps for help to their maddened 
mothers? They^ were trifling, were ins^fnificant! For 
a mombnt indigi^on was excited in the lofty mind thus 
insulted, but it soon submded to contempt. Lord Bipon 
was disregarded as a man devoid of sense and right fedl^, 
and the eiqpedition went on without his concurrence. 

At Bombay the reduction of the hill tribes was treated 
with ridicule. " Sir Charles was talking big — ^was angiy— > 
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would destroy Poolagee when he could get there— would 
catch Bejs as children are tai^ht to catch birds." But 
when it became certaiu the attempt would be made, not 
only the Bombay TYme* but nearly all the other news* 
papers of India, espedally the DelM Gazettt, announced 
it as a folly, a diimera, and to the utmost of thdr power 
endeavouied to make it so. The Agra Vekbar indeed, and 
the Bombay Gentleman* s Gazette were mindful of truth and 
decency on this occasion, and it is due to the last to say 
it always was so, justifying its title; but the other papers 
made India echo with their folly and fiilsehoods. Sfr 
C. Napier was ignorant, he did not know how utterly 
unfit his army wju to contend with the tribes in their moun- 
tains — and this trash was forced on the public in England 
also by the parasites of the Court of Directors. Even 
Indian officers of experience thought the enterprise one 
not to be effected. "Sir C. Napier was too confident 
from his previous successes — he did not know how terrible 
those mountaineers were in their fastnesses." 

So umversal was this notion as to pervade even the 
army with which trial was to be made ; for though full of 
courage and willing to make every effort, there was scarcely 
an officer, high or low, who did not anticipate failure, 
and the general forbofe*even to mmition the subject, save 
to those of his staff to whom certain preparations were 
necessarily confided.^ This state of feehi^ disquieted him ; 
for though entirely possessed with an overbearing will 
to make aU things bend or break before his enei^, he 
secretly trembled at the danger to the public mterests 
which must ensue if he died during the campaign, sedng 
that he had no successor who viewed the enterprise as he 
did, or thought it feasible. The troops also were sure to 
have many sevoe trials, and the previous notion that the 
enterpnse was hopeless might produce ‘despondency at 
small failures; but on the other hand, as the robbers had 
vast herds of cattle, which could not stand hard pursuit, 
the soldiers were as sure to make frequent prizes, and he 
trusted that stimulus, conjoined with their innate desire to 
fight, would cany them on. 
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<SUIP.TIII. Another aerioiu embamsement was fblt in the stO! 

1844 Bmoaldering inaobordination among the Bengal troops in 
Upper Soinde. The mutiny had been caused by injnshoe 
and bad management in the first instance, and neither 
Cdond Mosel^s dismissal fixnn the service, nor the exe> 
cation of so many men, had entirely suppressed it; hence 
the experiment of marching with disaffected sddiers 
against an enemy required deep refiection. The Ben- 
galees could be sent indeed to Lower Scinde, and Bom- 
bay regunents brought up; but that mvolved a great 
delay; and a disgrace which the Enghdi leader, who had 
been so well served in his battles by other Bengal troops, 
' shrunk fiom mflicting upon men whom he knew to hare 
been misled and ill treated : he preferred danger to Inm- 
self, and decided to employ them : but this was one of the 
reasons toe bringing up the 78th, that a strong Euro- 
pean regiment might be ready to sustain accidents. His 
generous resolation proved the advantage of a good name 
with soldiers. The 64th Bengalee regunent, so recently m 
mutiny, whose leaders had been executed, and whose 
colours had been taken away, were now so ready to serve 
under Sir C. Napier that even their sick men petitioned 
, from the hospital to be allowed to join the ranks, saying 

th^ would find strei^h to fight 'ft’lien he led them ' 

The unceasing efforts of the Bombay fiustion to excite 
insurrections in Semde— efforts sure to be redoubled if 
a huge fiirce wenti beyond the firontiers— was another 
cause of embarrassment, because partial commotions 
might be created if any minor fiulures in the hills gave 
wdght to the treasonable exhortations. For counteraction, 
the general trusted to his previous pohey and the good- 
will of the population ; and however great these difSculties 
and obstadeh were, they sunk in comparison with those 
caused* by the ^ever, which left him not only without 
power to move against his enemies, but exposed him to 
imminent danger of being attacked and overwhelmed by 
them. His strength of mind in bearing up under so 
many and such dire impediments, always resolute to fulfil 
his mission, was not the least indieation he gave of an 
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overbearing energy ; for not the 78tli only had been over- CHAP. Till* 

whelmed^ the sepoys and the artillery were in a sinnlar |g^ 

condition^ and he was forced to keep his volunteers of the 

18th at Larkaana^ lest they also should be assailed by the 

sickness. To that place likewise he sent the European Appendix v 

artillery^ without horses or guns^ the men being too weak 

to take them. In fine he had only two hundred of his 

army able to stand up under arms at Sukkur, and those 

were but convalescents I Nevertheless^ firm to his purpose, 

and having obtained from the upper Sutleg the Ciompany’s 

2nd European regiment and the Bundlecund legion of allf 

arms as a reinforcement, he made his final arrangements, 

as follows. ^ 

The troops sent from the Sutlg were halted aboveBukkur 
on the left of the Indus, to form his nght wing. 

The camel corps, the volunteers of the 13th and theScinde 
horsemen, stayed at Larkaana, to form his left wing. 

The irregular cavalry, artillery, engineers, sappers and 
commissariat, the reserved men of the 4th, 64th, and a 
detachment of the 69th native regiments, stationed at 
Sukkur, Shikarpoor and Khangur, composed his centre. 

Wullee Chandia, and Ahmed Khan Mugzee who though 
a subject of Khelat offered to serve m conjunction with the 
Chandikas, were enga^d to fight against aU the hillmen 
save the Murrees, for with that tribe thev had amicable 
relations, and the general meant to deal with it inafhendly 
manner. Wullee Chandia was thus secured as an auxiliary 
on the extreme left ; but he had no intimation of the plan 
of operations, and was led even to suppose none would 
take place that year. 

On the extreme right, Ali Moorad was to assemble his 
contingent force ; being called upon, not so much as an 
auxiliary as to keep him from mischief during the expe- 
dition; and in that view. Captain Maleb, stationed as 
pohtical agent at his court, was to aocompony him in the 
field, to which he promised to move with five thousand 
men but did not bring more than two thousand. 

The cavalry of the British army was composed of the 
Scmde Mogi:^, the 6th and 9th irregulars, and the horse- 
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CHAP. VIII. men of title Bnndlecimd le^on, about two thoosand 
in aU. 

The infantry was famished by the Company's second 
European regimentj two weak native battalions^ the foot 
of the Bnndlecund legion ; and the camel corps^ altogether 
two thousand five hundred. Eleven hundred convalescent 
infantry and the ordinary cavalry posts remained for the 
defence of Shikaipoore and the firontier towards the desert^ 
in the event of the robbers passing between the columns 
of invasion to make a counter war. 

The siege artillery was composed of twenty-one pieces^ 
of which thirteen were mortars or howitzers; the field 
artillery consisted of sixteen pieces^ nin^ being howitzers^ 
three mountain guns^ and the rest six-pounders. 

During the Afighan war the tribes had been unsuccess- 
fully attacked^ although they were then surrounded by 
the British armies and the allies of the British. Now they 
were sure to find towards Khelat^ Affghamstan and the 
Punjaubj supporters^ not enemies^ and there was little 
hope to attain complete success^ unless by surprise^ for the 
danger of stirring up a great war would prevent pursuit 
into those countries. These obstacles were greats but ex- 
aggerated by the objectors and libellers^ and the foUowmg 
extracts from the English leader’s journal of operations 
show how profoundly he had considered the subject while 
those who pr^nded to a thorough knowledge of the 
tribes and their resources^ assumed that he was ignorant^ 
and predicted thal his troops must be starved if they 
were not cut to pieces. 

''These barbarians must be attacked on a principle the 
reverse of that which prescribes the keeping your own 
force in masses and dividmg your enemies. To drive the 
hillmen together must here be our object — ^their warfare 
will 'be to eva^e attacks and to surprise. They must^ in 
opposition^ be ^ven to concentration and defence; for all 
history points out that neither barbarians nor avihzed 
warriors of different tribes^ or nations, agree when com- 
pressed together; and these Cutchee hillmen are pecu- 
liarly incapable of doing so, because the tribes adopt 
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the personal quarrels of each member. Another rea- CHAP^viil 

son for thus operating is that they possess great herds , 

of cattle^ which will thus be dnyen together in a country 

where water is very scarce, and food for the animals still 

scarcer. These herds must then pcnsh or fall into our 

hands at the watenng-places, and the hillmen will starve 

instead of starving us, while we shall be encouraged by 

constantly recumng spoil, which will give us food ; and at 

the same time we shall get water, which, though not to be 

found in abundance, will probably be sufficient to sustain 

life during the operations. These tnbcs are however fP 

people as well as an army, and their famihes and furmture 

must move with them. They cannot, as when making 

incursions into Scinde, fly about hke demons on their little 

blood mares, but, pushed into masses, will feel all the 

wants and difficulties of regular troops, without having the 

same supplies and icdeeming arrangements or force.^^ 

Thus reasomng, he felt jure that with vigilance caution 
and perseverance, he could turn the difficulties of the hills, 
which the tnbcs trusted to, against them, and render their 
hardy habits and quickness of no avail. There was how- 
ever still a difficulty, before alluded to, and which will 
be found continually embarrassing his operations; these 
desperate men, .capable* of any tcmble action, might 
when pressed, cut the throats of their wives and children, 
and falling sword in hand upon the divided troops defeat 
them. To this could only be opposed great caution. The 
columns were to be strongly constitutcfl with all arms, and 
forbid when advancing to send out detachments, but to 
employ in preference, patrols occasionally, and spies always, 
to ascertain where the masses of the enemy were. A few 
robbers might then indeed steal at mght, or even by day, 
between the lines of march and be troublesome, \mt no 
great body could do so m such a rugged cotintry; where- 
fore, after due consideration of all the Afficulties to be 
apprehended. General Napier thus summed up his plan of 
action. 

''To drive men, women and children, baggage and 
herds together in masses; to use their tracks as gmdes; 

N 
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CHAP. VIII. to cut off their food and water. That will make them 
quarrel amongst themselves^ and compel them either to 
fight a general action or surrender. On open ground they 
cannot stand before the British troops^ for not more" than 
eighteen or twenty thousand can appear in arms^ and not 
above five or six thousand need be cxjiccted at any point. 
The result of a battle cannot therefore be doubtful^ but 
I will never*pross a fight when the women and children 
are gathered near the armies lest they should pensh.” 

It was not with reference to the chances of a battle^ 
<jut to the extensive range of lulls which were to be 
assailed at all their passes simultaneously^ that the number 
of troops for the campaign was fixed. Those passes were 
however of stupendous strength^ and it w*as to be expected 
the barbarians would defend them now as they always had 
done befiire. Hence it was, that the artillery had been 
organized with so many mortars and howitzers, for the 
design was to dislodge matchlock-men by firing on a 
range beyond their reach, and by this distant fighting, 
at once save the troops and avoid driving these ferocious 
people to kill their wives and cluldren. In fine the enter- 
prise was one sure to have terrible concomitants if any 
mistake was made, and therefore every resource was 
employed that a subtle genius «aad an, overbearing will 
could bring,mto activity. 

In the middle of December the scheme of operation 
was ripened; but»the klian of Khclat still remained at 
Poolagee with his almy, and thus two native pnnees were, 
the one on the nght the other on the left flank of the 
British force, and each sure m case of reverse to aid in 
destroying it . it might be that they would not wait for, 
but cause that reverse. To coimteract mischief on the 
right the general trusted much to Captam Malet, who 
was pohtical cCgent with Ah Moorad; but still more to 
Mr. Curling, a f ery bold man and a distant connection of 
his own by marriage, who being m that prmce^s pay, was 
commander of his troops, and had great influence with 
them. Security m that quarter was however of so much 
importance, that Sir C Napier proposed a huntmg of wild 
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boars to the amcer^ expecting that m the familiarity of CHAP. VIll. 
the chase he should be able to gain more insight into his 1344, 
true character than he had yet obtamed. The result was 
a conviction that his good-nature and frankness were 
greater^ his abilities and energy loss than previously 
supposed^ and no treason lurked beneath. Ah had indeed, 
when Sir H. Hordinge first arrived in India, sent a secret 
vakeel with complaints, thinkmg a new power would, 
accordmg to eastern habits, overthrow all that Lord Ellen- 
borough had approved; but he was terrified to find his 
accusations were transmitted to the general, and his vakecS 
sent back. Sir Charles, remarking that tins was only 
barbarian nature, made it a subject for raillery when 
he met Ali at the chase, and the eflect convinced him 
that the ameer was only weak, not treacherous or ma- 
lignant. 

To obviate mischief on the left of the army, more subtle 
measures were resorted to. The khan’s movement to 
Poolagee being, as before noticed, judged a concerted 
afiair with Beja, the general was desirous to draw him so 
for to the south, that he should not be able easily to com- 
municate witli the robber chief, or embarrass the contem- 
plated ojierations. In this view, pretending to tlnnk tlu' 
prmce meant still to^lfold the appointed conference, a 
letter was written to entreat that the place miglit be 
changed from Dadur to Gundava, because the general was 
old and feeble, and wished to be spaaed the fatigue of a 
long journey , his troops also were vc^ sickly, and dying 
so fast he could not with them undertake the enterprise 
against the hill tribes that year, but would send the Chan- 
dik<*is and Ah Moorad in his stead. 

This letter, dehvered by the moonshee All Acbar, was 
calculated either to draw the khan to the south, or force 
him to disclose his real mtentions; and as it was certain 
to be made known to Beja by the Kh^t sirdars, that 
robber chief would conclude that the English leader was 
really too feeble of body for such a warfare, and so be 
misled. But to insure this last object, a dupheate was 
transmitted by a channel which Beja was certain to mter- 
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CHAP. VIII. ceptj and thus have the same jstory from the intercepted 
1844. letter and from his friends in the khan^s court ; and to 
give greater weight to this wile no visible preparations for 
war were made at Sukkur. 

Ali Acbor^ was, if the conference was still refused, 
publicly to demand reasons, but secretly to ascertam, if 
possible the designs of the sii'dars by whom the prince was 
held in pupillage. Of their enmity there could be no 
doubt, for they had recently induced the khan to excite 
WuUee Chondia to rebelhon, and the stout old chieftain 
answered “ I have sworn fealty and will not draw sword 
agamst the English sirdar.^^ Very soon the clever and 
bold moonshee contrived to gain a private interview with 
the khan, and thus discovered that there were two factions, 
each headed by a great sirdar. The most powerftil was 
openly inimical to the British ; the other had the prince’s 
confidence and was not disposed to break the aUiance at 
that time, but was too weak to display its real pohe^. 
It had therefore consented to the simulated attack on 
Beja, which the stronger party had, as suspected by the 
general, concerted with that formidable robber, of whom 
all were afraid. Indeed his implacable ferocity was so 
well known, that dread of him overbore for the moment 
even the fear of the " Sheitan-ka^Bhdee,^^ the title now given 
to the geneml — m English The DeviVs Brother*^ But 
at this period,' British and natives alike, thought Beja 
could not be subdued, and the spies and Scmdian people 
were therefore very reluctant to give intclhgcnce as to the 
nature of his country or his movements. 

The reasons assigned m private by the khan for avoiding 
the conference were conclusive. Partly founded on the 
state of his Durbar, partly on the hostile disposition of 
the Candahsur chiefs, they taught the English leader that 
if he •failed at lany point of his operations all the men of 
Cutchee, the KiQjucks and Khelat tribes, those of Seebce 
and the Bolan Pass, and the Affghans of Candahar, would 
be down on him like a whirlumd. The latter mdeed only 
waited for an excuse, which a friendly conference with a 
Feringhee would give them, to ])lundcr the khan’s territory 
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of Shawl on the west, and Beja had already virtually 
deprived him of Cutch Oundava by laying it waste. 

Want of water soon caused the khan to retire to Bagh, 
and Bcga returned to Poolagee ; whereupon, as the troops 
were then nearly ready to act, it was judged advisable to 
send another negotiator to persuade the khan to go still 
further back to the heart of his dominions, and place 
himself beyond the reach of those wild tribes who it was to 
be feared might force him to some act involving hostility 
to the British government. This advice was enforced to 
his liighness by pointmg out that he would thus be resdf 
to make head against the Affghans who were menacing 
him, and be moje sure of support from the British army. 
The prmcipal object however was to remove him so far 
from Ali Moorad’s Ime of operations, that no combination 
for uniting and falling on the British rear could be easily 
effected. Such an event was indeed unlikely, but always 
Sir C Napier extended his precautions in war beyond the 
immediate and probable. He designed also by this and 
All Aebar’s mission, to give a mysterious character to his 
proceedings which might embarrass Beja and his friends 
in the Khelat court ; and with these views, and that all 
forms might be observed, he sent on the 27th of December 
the government secremfy Brown, who was an intimate 
friend of the khan, with a public mission to*demand his 
assent in writing to tiiie British army eiftering his domi- 
nions for the punishment of Bga and his confederates. 
This assent was given, but Brown onlus return narrowly 
escaped a band of robbers sent by Beja to intercept him : 
they had come eighty miles without a halt, and he owed 
his safety principally to the intelligence of Aliff Khan, the 
strong swordsman, who was with the escort. 

In January 1845, all thmgs being ready fdr the cam- 
paign, Sir C. Napier issued a manifesto embodying *a de- 
claration of war against the Jackranees, Doomkees, and 
Bhoogtees. It stated their offences and their disregard of 
their own prince’s alliance; then announcing the measures 
taken to obtam an interview with the khan, it declared 
the reasons given by that pnnee for declining it were 
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CHAP vni. satisfactory. It announced that the young khan^ avowedly 
1845. unable to coerce his subjects^ had consented that the 
English should repay their inroads on Scinde^ and an army 
was going to chastise them m their hiUs. The causes 
of war^ the means taken to avoid it^ their failure and the 
justice of a recourse to arms^ were then set forth with a 
force and clearness which left Beja and his confederates 
nothing but their fierce courage and their strong fast- 
nesses to rest on. It was also announced that the 
Beloochees^ opponents at Meeanee^ were now fighting on 
^he British side : and lest the Seikhs and the distant tnbes 
should take alarm^ as thinking he was commencing a new 
scheme of conquest^ the manifesto finished by declaring 
that when the robbers were suppressed the British army 
would return to Scinde. 

Previous to issuing this document^ the Bundlecund 
legion and the other Bengal troops sent from Feroze- 
poore^ had been directed to form a comp at Subzulcote^ 
where General Simpson, and Colonel Geddes, commandant 
of artillery, went privately to ascertain their condition; 
because Sir C. Napier, carefriUy avoiding all mihtary 
show, sought by all means to mislead the enemy^s spies 
and induce them to behevc he was, as his double letter had 
said, disposed to defer the camptfign. Meanwhile he des- 
patched a letter to Major Broadfoot, pohtical resident 
with the Seikhs, desirmg him to demand a strict neu- 
trahty, and that the hiUmen should be debarred entrance 
to the Punjaub, unless the dewan of Mooltan would allow 
the British troops to pass through that country to Deyra. 
This condition was made because the Bengal troops were 
m very fine condition, and he designed that Simpson 
should take the command and pass the Indus at Subzul- 
cote, with aView to cross the Mooltan country and enter the 
Cutchee hills from the east, in combination with the main 
attack from the south. But just then became known 
Heera Sing’s death at Lahore, and that the Punjaub was 
all in commotion ; wherefore, veidng as it was to change 
a well-considered plan at the moment of startmg, Sir 
C. Napier fdt that m such a state of affairs to pass 
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throngh the Seikh territory^ even with leave, might pro- CHAP, vill 
duce a colhsion embarrassing to the governor-general, and 
possibly produce a war. He foresaw indeed that a war Appendix X. 
must soon happen, but resolved not to be a cause of 
it, and callmg Simpson down, fixed the point of concen- 
tration for the whole army on the edge of the desert. 

A short time before this, the Murrees and Bhoogtees 
had fought again, and the Murrees, declaring themselves 
victors, agreed to aid the British expedition, an event 
which now determined the new mode of attack. 

The hills to be invaded, approached the Indus on the 
east, but on the north-west joined the great Soleyman becPlaiiHi&j 
and Khelat mountains. Northward they touched the 
Mooltan country, and between them and the nver was 
thrust the narrow Mazaree district belonging to Mooltan. 

On the south was the desert of Kusmore, and from that 
side they could only be entered by terrible defiles. But 
these hills, or rather rocky ranges were narrow though of 
great length, and if an army could pass the desert by sur- 
prise, seize the defiles, and throw its left across the ranges so 
as to command all the gorges of the long ravines between 
the ridges, the hillmen would be cut off from the western 
mountains and must cither fight, retreat into Mooltan, or 
be driven on to the rbchis. For the Murrees would hem 
them in on the north, and it was only necessary for tlic 
left of the army to connect itself with that tribe to render 
a subsequent advance between the long ndges towards the 
Indus effectual^ * 

In this view, WuUee Chandia and Ahmed Khan Mugzee 
were suddenly ordered to cross the desert on a given day, 
so as to reach Poolagee at dusk ; and it was calculated, 
that so arriving, Beja, who was known to have intercepted 
the letter to the khan of Khelat, seeing in accordance 
with its contents only Chandikas and Mdgzees, would be 
httle disturbed and await the dawn to ^o out and attack 
them. But three hours’ march bchmd WuUce, who had 
orders to sweep all spies and scouts before him, Fitzgerald, 
moving from Lorkaana, was to approach with the camels, 
carrying his own men and two hundred volunteers of the 
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18th regiment. From the same place also^ at a fixed time^ 
JacoVs Moguls^ five hundred strongs were to follow Fitz- 
gerald; and it was thought these British troops might 
perhaps^ in the nighty file unobserved^ so as to place Beja 
between two fires when he came out m the morning to 
ffdl on the Chandikas. Head-quarters^ with an advanced 
guardj were to precede the main body^ which from Sukkur 
was to move the same day that Jacob quitted Larkaana; 
and both were to reach the frontier simultaneously^ at the 
moment when all commumcation between Bqa and his 
s^ics would be cut off by the advance of Wullce and 
Fitzgerald. All the supplies of food and spare ammu- 
nition^ and camels to carry water in case the enemy 
poisoned the wells m the desert^ had been previously pre- 
pared to attend the troops as closely as possible; and a 
corps of artificers^ pioneers and well-sinkers^ had been 
organized to mend broken gun-carriages^ open roads and 
seek for water. They earned with them an abundant 
supply of iron pundicrs, steel rods to repair them^ and 
quick lime^ which in blasting rocks saves powder , and the 
army was also attended by the Kaherees^ a small tnbe 
driven from Poolagee^ their own country^ some ten years 
before by Beja : they were now servmg as guides^ and it 
was intended to restore them to tbefr lands. The prepara- 
tions for openmg the campaign were however necessarily 
contracted^ having been made very secretly to confirm 
Beja in the behef «.that no general movement would be 
undertaken^ but to * CKiunteract this defect the general 
trusted to moral influences and was not deceived. And 
here vlao, as on his first assuming command^ he accepted 
omens of success; for like many great captains liis ten- 
dency was to augur good or ill from natural events. 

On the 16th of January 1809^ he had been desperately 
wounded and tkken prisoner in Spain. On the 16th of 
January 1843, hb had crossed the Sdndian frontier to 
war with the ameers ; WuUee Chandia was then menacing 
his rear, and a brilliant comet was streaming m the sky. 
Now, on the 16th of January 1845, bemg again crossing 
the Scmdian frontier m a contrary direction for another 
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contest^ WuUee Chandia was leading his advanced guard 
instead of menacing his rear^ and the efiulgence of 
another comet was widely spread on high * How these 
things affect the minds of men’’ he observed ''at least 
they do mine. They have not indeed mudh influence 
with me^ but they have some and it is useful. Well ! 
God’s will be done^ whether evmced by signs or not. All 
I have to thmk of is my duty.” And with that feeling, 
conscious of having a just cause, he commenced the war. 
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CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE HILLMEN. 

CHAP. IX. Towards the desert, the Cutchee hills presented m 
1 ^ 42 ^ their length sevcr<*il points of entrance, five of which 
were immediately within the seope of the operations, 
namely, Foolagee, Tonge, Zurckooslita or Zi^ranee, Gkm- 
doocc, and Scbrce, reckoning from left to right of the 
Plans 1&2 British front. Beyond Tullar was the defile of Tonge; 

beyond Zurekooshta the double defiles of Lullee and 
Jummuck. 

Fronting these entrances and nearly in a parallel Ime, 
were the watering-places of the desert. Chuttur on the 
west leading to Foolagee ; Ooch more eastward leading to 
Zurekooshta; Shahpoor, between them, a walled village 
from whence cither Foolagee or Tullar might be assailed. 

Bojan and Khangur on the Scindian side of the desert 
were the pcrmaSicnt English cavalry posts; they faced 
Foolagee, Shahpoor and Ooch, but had the waste between 
them and those places. 

Behind Bojan were Larkaana and JuU, from whence 
Fitzgerald, Jacob, the Ghandikas and the Mugzees, were 
to start for the surprising of Foolagee. 

Behmd Khangur, were Shikarpoore and Sukkur, from 
whence thef' head-quarter column and All Moorad's con- 
tingent were to* move against the hills. 

The frontier iks not missed before the 16th of January, 
but the campaign was opened the 13th by an advanc^ 
guard of cavalry and guns, which marched under the 
general from Sukkur to Shikarpoore, a distance of twenty- 
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six: miles. Ciolonel G^des had previoudy organized the 
artillery park and a corps of artificers at the former 
place^ whence a detachment of sappers^ miners^ and 
well-diggers pushed forward the same day to KhangoTj 
under the indefatigable Lieutenant Maxwell of the Bengal 
Engineers^ an officer of extraordinary hardihood^ mental 
and bodily. The infantry the artillery and the com- 
missariat remained under the Brigadiers Hunter and 
Simpson^ but with instructions to march at a stated time^ 
and to be followed at a later period by Ah Moorad. 
Meanwhile Jacob and Fitzgerald^ the Chandikas and tilt 
Mugzees^ had orders to commence their mardi also on the 
13th to surprise^ Foolagee : thus the troops were put in 
sudden and rapid movement to the fronts simultaneously 
from the right and left of the long Ime of frontier. 

On the 14th a march of thirteen miles brought the 
general with his advanced guard of cavalry and a battery 
of horse-artiUery to Jaghur^ and on the 15th he reached 
Khangur after a march of sixteen miles. Jacob had that 
day reached Bojan^ fourteen miles west of Khangur, but 
by a terrible march through the desert, men and horses 
sinking frt)m fatigue and thirst, because the camel corps, 
which preceded them, had exhausted all the wells in the 
desert, and many horseef had died. 

At Khangur the spies came in with news that Beja 
Khan, deceived by the mtercepted letter, knew nothing 
of the British movement, and had forces at Shahpoor 
thirty-five miles in advance. This unexpected informa- 
tion, and JacoVs distress, rendered the first plan of sur- 
prising Foolagee inapplicable, and Sir C. Napier like a 
great captain instantly changed his whole scheme of 
operations — arguing thus. " If WuUee Chandia be true, 
he will this night attack Foolagee, and though Jacob’s 
horsemen are too distressed to reach that place for the 
morning combination, they can reach Sliahpoor; and an 
attack there, coupled with that of the Chandikas at Foo- 
lagee, will still drive the hillmen eastward and cut them 
off fix)m the western mountains, which is the first great 
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CHAP. IX. object of the campa^. Oocb is the next watering-place 
1845 , east of Shahpoor^ and only sixteen miles from it : to Ooch 
then^ the enemy will naturally retire unless he defeats 
Jacob at Shahpoor^ and Bqa may stOl be intercepted.^' 
The head-quarter troops had then marched sixteen 
mileSj and the distance to Ooch was forty^ through heavy 
sand^ where a single shower of ram would wash out all 
traces and bewilder the most skilful guides. This distance 
and difficulty seemed to forbid the effort ; but the perma- 
nent irregular cavalry post of Khangur under Captain 
Calter^ and two mountam-guns under Lieutenant Pulman^ 
being fresh^ were forthwith despatched against Ooch^ and 
Jacob received orders to move against Shahpoor. Scarcely 
had Salter been lost to the sights when firesh intelligence 
arrived ; many chiefs with a strong force were already in 
possession of Ooch^ and Shahpoor was stiU occupied as 
before. This news alarmed the general for Salter^ whose 
ability he had not proved in action ; he feared he might 
be beaten^ and notwithstanding his own previous march^ 
the great distance to Ooch^ and the chance of losmg his 
way^ having as guides only two Kahcree chiefs whose skill 
was doubtful, he followed with two hundred of the 6th 
irregular cavalry and two pieces of horse-artillery under 
Captain Mowat. And these high*^pinted soldiers, excited 
to enthusiann by the energy of their leader, actually 
added those forty miles over heavy sand to their previous 
march, within the twenty-four hours * 

At daybreak on the 18th the vicinity of Ooch was 
attained, but the general, who had then been above 
twenty-six hours on horseback and oppressed with con- 
stant thought, had fiedlen asleep m his saddle. A sudden 
halt of the advance guard, with which he was moving, 
awakened him; lights had been perceived not far off 
and the enemy must be close at hand. Although un- 
easy not to havd found traces of Salter, he resolved to 
wait only for his own main body, form a column of 
attack, and gallop at daylight headlong into the midst of 
the enemy supposed to be m front. But during his very 
short slumber, the column and guns had gone astray, and 
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he was left with only fifty tired horsemen dose^ as he 
imagined^ to a numerous and formidable enemy. 

At daybreak Captain McMurdo, who had ascended a 
sand-hill m fronts returned hastily with mtelligence that 
he had seen Beloochees firing in the plam beyond ; this 
was embarrassing^ for the general somewhat doubted 
the firmness of the native horsemen with him in such a 
perilous crisis ; yet he would not retire^ but merely moving 
out of matchlock-range from the sand-hill ascended by 
McMurdo^ awaited the coming events and at that criticd 
moment his lost troops and guns suddenly emerged froitf 
behmd another sand-hill * This happy accident havmg 
rendered him a^n master of his movements^ he sent 
scouts towards the firings which was dropping not con- 
tinuous^ and found that not the enemy but Salter was 
in front. He had engaged and defeated seven hundred 
hillmen in the nighty and the shots were from his videttes 
to keep off prowling parties^ scekmg to steal back some of 
the spoil. He had found the robbers, under Deyrah Khan 
Jackranee, in a position covered on three sides by the 
rocks but open on the fourth, and had vigorously charged 
them. At first, from the darkness, he missed their line, 
sweeping along the front instead of plunging mto it, but 
soon recovcniig he iftdb straight upon them and they 
dispersed, Icavmg many dead. Some pnsoncrs«werc taken, 
with above three thousand head of cattle, and twice that 
number of cattle would have been captured but for the 
extreme fatigue of men and liorses, tor the hills in front 
were covered with scattered herds. 

When the second camp was pitched, a knowledge of the 
prowling warfare and ferocity of the robber warriors 
induced Sir C. Napier to order that no man should go 
beyond certain preemets. But always a certam thought- 
less negligence where personal danger is involved,* cha- 
racterizes young British officers and sdldiers. Captam 
John Napier, the general’s nephew, McMurdo his son-in- 
law, and Lieutenant Byng his aide-de-camp, seeing small 
bands of the hiUmen assembling on a rocky height m 
front, as if to save the distant herds, went towards them. 
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CHAP. IX. As th^ approached^ fearing an ambuscade^ Byng was 
sent back for some cavalry, but the two others soon had 
occasion to acknowledge the prudence of their general; 
for round a rocky knoll came gallopmg a gallant robber 
mounted on a gmall mare of great activity, himself of a 
fine presence, clothed in a wadded armour, and beanng a 
matchlock and two swords : he had a fine courage also, 
or he would not have hovered so close to the camp 
with such a pageantry of weapons immediatdy after a 
defeat. 

^ McMurdo fell upon him sword in hand, and some time 
they fought, wheeling in circles and closing without ad- 
vantage on either side, save that the mare was wounded. 
Napier looked on, too chivalric to interfere in so fair a 
fight, but at last McMurdo, who had already ridden the 
same horse sixty miles, said, John, I am tired, you may 
try him. The ^her, of a slight make, but with as bright 
and dear a courage as ever animated a true English youth, 
advanced, and dl three were soon at full speed — ^the 
Beloochee makmg a running fight. Suddenly the latter 
turned in his saddle and aimed with his matchlock, 
being then only a horse's length in front ; it missed fire, 
and as Napier rapidly discharged his pistol^ McMurdo, a 
man of ungovernable fierceness *rd combat, thinkmg the 
report wascirom the matchlock unfairly used, dashed 
pistol in hand past his comrade — ^who in vain called out 
not to kill — ^and shot the danng fellow as he was drawmg 
his second sword. ''Then ensued a scene singularly cha- 
racteristic. The young men alighted, McMurdo reproach- 
ing himself for using a pistol when they were two to one, 
and both with great emotion tried to stop the blood flowing 
from their dying antagonist, while he, mdomitable, clutched 
at his weapon to give a last blow : he was unable to do so 
and soon after Expired. 

From the cam^ now came succour, for the two officers were 
m danger bom the vicmity of the dead man's prowhng 
comrades, but to view the body of the fallen Beloochee was 
all that remained to be done. The general's first impulse had 
, been to gallop out hinself, but the recollection of his high 
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calling checked him^ and he left the result to fortune — 
expressing afterwards his displeasure at the whole pro- 
ceeding as contrary to discipline^ contrary to prudence^ 
and in his mind contrary to a just principle^ which forbade 
even in war the shedding of any blood not absolutely ne- 
cessary for the general success. He had however another 
scene of more painful interest to endure. Having found 
a native officer of the 6th irregular cavalry^ named Azecm 
Beg^ lying on the ground mortally hurt^ he ahghtcd and 
endeavoured to alleviate his suffering and give him hope 
of recovery. '' General, replied the dying hero, "/awF 
ecLsy^ I have done my duty. I am a soldier, and if fate 
demands my life I cannot die better — your visit to me is a 
great honour.^* So he died* "These arc the thmgs,'^ 
Sir C. Napier wrote m his journal just after this touching 
event, "these are the things which try the heart of a 
commander; and accursed, he adds — alluding to the slan- 
derous assertions of Lord Howick and his coadjutors — 
" accursed be those who in the House of Commons accused 
me of seeking war m wantonness.” Tliey were not worth 
this passing invective, their miseiable calumny was scorn- 
fully rejected and crushed at its birth by the English feeling 
of their auditors. 

About midday, wheh Iffie camp had been pitched, came 
a horseman &om Jacob to say he also had surprised and 
defeated the hillmen under Wuzzeer Khan, Beja^s son ; 
whereupon the general, notwithstanding his previous 
fatigue rode to Shahpoor and found that the enemy had 
been, as at Ooch, completely deceived by the letters written 
to the khan of Khelat. At both places, supposing the 
troops attacking them in the night were Chandikas and 
Mugzees, they had resisted until the vigour and skill of 
the fightmg convinced them of their error ; then they fled; 
and Jacob had so disciplined his wild Moguls tliat not a 
hillman who surrendered was hurt, althotigh the Moguls 
had been forced to storm one house defended by sixfy rob- 
bers, who after killing or wounding six assailants threw 
down their arms when the door was broken. It was a 
fine example of generous discipline. 
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Two chie& and eighty men had been captured, a new 
phase in Scindion warfare, for hitherto remorseless slaugh- 
ter on both sides had marked every fight. Six chiefs and 
above a hundred men had been killed or wounded in the 
two attacks, which cost the Bntish only eighteen men ; 
and it was reported that while batthng at Ooch the 
robbers, until then firm, on hearing Salter’s artillery cried 
out " The Shdtan^ka^Bhaee himself is there,” and instantly 
fled — so great a dread had his actions created. Thus the 
desert was overcome by a finely-conceived and masterly 
V^hange in the operations, suddenly adopted, enforced with 
astonishing energy, and wonderfully sustained by the 
troops, whose endurmg strength may be compared with 
that of any soldiers ancient or modem For the men with 
the general had marched without halting, fifty-six miles ; 
those with Jacob fifty miles; those with Salter forty 
miles, through deep sand. For forty miles also Jacob’s 
cavalry had been followed in the waste by a body of 
poliee infantry under Lieutenant SmaUpage ^ And while 
all these hardy soldiers thus broke through the desert, 
their general was in the saddle for thirty hours, ndmg over 
seventy-two miles of ground — ^the last sixteen during a 
violent sand-storm, very oppressive to exhausted men 
and horses. It was only in ^hahpoor, after writing 
his despatches and issuing orders for concentrating the 
infantry and artillery, which were now to close up, that 
he first took rest * c 

This tnple success — ^for the tme and valiant Chandiaii 
had at the same time taken Poolagee — again induced a 
change in the plan of operations. The enemy had volun- 
tarily thrown himself into the eastern hills, and the 
original design of moving direct upon Poolagee and con- 
necting the* left of the army with the Murrees, was entirely 
relinquished. The prmciple of cuttmg off the hiUmcn 
from the west, ^ and driving them up their long ravmes 
remained indeed the same, but they had themselves short- 
ened the operation by abandonmg the western ranges. 
Salter therefore remained at Ooch and Jacob’s cavaby was 
detached to Poolagee and Lheree, to hold those places. 
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and in concert with the Chandikaa to awe the Khelat 
tribes. The infiEmtrjTj the artillery^ and all the supphes 
were directed upon Shahpoor^ where a magazine for 
fourteen days’ consumption was formed^ which would have 
been twice as large, if the necessity of keeping Bqa and 
his confederates deceived as to the movements had not 
restricted the previous preparations. 

Jacob’s cavalry and the Chandikaa being thus thrown 
across the hills towards the Murrees, the army occupied 
two sides of a square, one of which menaced the passes 
from the desert on the south ; the other was m posses- 
sion of the western mouths of the long parallel valleys, 
or rather ravmes, which split the hills in their length 
towards the Indus. 

Looking from Foolagee, to the east, those ravines were 
as follows : — 

On the right hand, the ravine of Tonge was prolonged 
eastward, until it was lost m the crags of the Mazaree 
district near the Indus. It could only be entered from the 
south by the cross defiles of Zuranee, Gondooee and Sebree, 
leading through an almost perpendicular wall of rocks. 

Next to and parallel with Tonge, was the ravme of the 
niiassee river ; into which the only cross entrance was the 
defile of Jummuck leadui^ bver a rocky range, impassable 
save at that pomt. • 

From the Illiassee ravine several defiles gtfve entrance to 
the parallel ravme of the Teyaga stream, which, in the 
centre, was called the Vall^ of the Toml^, and more east- 
ward the Valley of Deyrah. Into this ravine a shorter 
one opened, down which the Sungseda torrent came from 
the north-eastward, to teSl into the Tqraga^ flowing west- 
ward. These rivers are however mere be^ of torrents, 
dry except m heavy rain : the Teyaga, the only •continn- 
ally-flowing stream, was but a yard wide at Deyrah, and, 
the whole region is horribly arid. * 

Northward of all these ravines was a rocky range, sepa- 
rating the Murrees from the other tribes but pierced by 
the defiles of Sartoof and Nufoosk^ 

With the desert behind, and this arid region, these 
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CHAP. IX. craggy passes before him^ the desolate nature of which 
can only be comprehended by reference to the plans and 
views^ the-English general^ while unpatiently awaiting the 
arrival of his infantry^ his guns and stores^ thus described 
his position on the 18th of January. 

To-morrow all the gorges will be plugged up by the 
cavalry^ and Beja Khan is^ I am sure^ on this south side of 
the rocks^ between a low ndge which hides him from us 
and a higher range on the north. I have examined Yarroo 
Ehosa^ the gmde^ this mommg^ and he says there is plenty 
» of water at Tullar and very httle at Tonge^ but at Zuranee 
it IS excellent and plentifrd. I think it scarcely possible 
that water should abound at Tullar and Zuranee^ and yet 
be scarce and bad at Tonge^ wherefore I beheve Yarroo is 
in Beja’shandSj and that chief is at Tonge: however Yarroo 
and I have agreed that we cannot go there.^^ 

This double-dealer being thus bhnded, Jacob was directed 
to block the gorges of the ravmes opening on Lheree and 
Poolagee^ with six hundred horsemen and two guns^ while 
Ahmed Khan Mugzee moved up the Teyaga into the 
Tomb ravine. WuUee Chandia was to scour that of Tonge^ 
the Chandikas beings as the general observed, good feelers. 
He designed to move himself by Ooch upon the Zuranee 
pass, he directed Ah Moorad*oh the Gondooee, there to 
wait untd the enemy was pushed upwards. By these 
dispositions he secured the western entrances of the hills, 
and could block the cross defiles from the south, while 
the Chandikas ahd Mugzees explored two of the ravines 
in their length and ascertained the real positions of the 
hillmen; and always he expected to capture cattle at the 
watering-places and so deprive the enemy by degrees of 
subsistence. Nor did he judge it dangerous to push for- 
ward the Chandikas and Mugzees in this isolated manner, 
because the recent surprises would inevitably lead the 
enemy to think they only masked the approach of the 
Bnti^ forces as before. 

From some neghgence or error, the infimtry, the artil- 
lery park, and the commissariat stores, did not come up 
m due time, and nothing could be done m the hills without 
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the first. Nevertheless^ on the 20th, having first permitted 
the fiunihes of the prisoners to join them, makmg arrange- 
ments for their support with a liberal regard to humamty, 
he began his movement on Ooch, his mtention bemg to 
force all the rocky passes on the south front immediately. 
But never did a campaign more entirely depend upon the 
prompt genius of a commander than this. There were no 
maps, the country was inexpressibly mtncate and austere, 
the movements were ^verned by the findmg of water, the 
spies all dreaded Beja and the guides were from fear, 
rendered his agents. Each day brought a new difGiculty * 
or new information to cause a change m the plan of 
operations — and .to all this was added an embarrassment, 
before alluded to, which seldom troubles generals in war, 
namely, the dread of forcing the robbers to a decisive 
battle near their famibes, lest they should butcher them 
when the day was gomg hard. This indeed he dreaded 
so much, that between the 20th and the 22nd, stoically 
humane, he twice rejected opportumties of destroying Bga 
while moving across the British fi*ont, because his family, 
and the families of his sons and chiefs, were with him. 

At Ooch, the spies said that Tonge, into which the 
Doomkee chief had first thrown himself, was a place of 
singular formation ; being an immense basm, formed by 
rocks whose summits were inaccessible on the\>utside but 
easy of ascent from the inside. The only tulet was a small 
tunnel, made by a streamlet of puref water, which fell 
from the higher part of the rocks on the opposite part of 
the basin inside ; in former wars it had been turned tempo- 
rarily by the hillmen so as to fall fourteen miles jfrom the 
tunnel by the outward circmt, and the assailants, having 
the desert at their backs, were thus forced to retire firom 
thirst : the more provident English leader wad furnished 
with water-skins and well-diggers for such an occasion, 
and designed to block the tunnel and starve the defenders. 
Meanwhile WuUee Chandia, having swept the outer valley 
leading up towards Tonge, killed several Bhoogtees and 
captured a large flock of goats, so alarmed Beja by these 
movements, that he abandoned his fastness and fled across 
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CHAP. IX. thefront of the troops atOoch towards Zuranee ; escaping 
1845. capture^ as noticed above, because bis enemy was more com- 

passionate for the women and children than he would him- 
sdf have been. During this flight however, his followers 
left him in great numbers, and went to Bdooch Khan of 
Lheree, who pretended to be friendly with the British ; but 
the general, thinking this reception of the Doomkees no 
proof of friendship, suspected a concerted scheme to or- 
ganize a force on his flank, and therefore directed Jacob 
to treat Bdooch Ehan roughly, and even, if necessary, 
knrest and send him to head-quarters. 

The Chandikas, reinforced with a squadron of cavalry, 
were now placed at TuUar m observation of the Tonge 
defile, because the latter was a good watering-place not- 
withstanding Yarroo^s tale; and though more correct 
information ban i^^ripped it of the marvellous strength at 
first reported, it was a frstness great and difficult to assail. 
Colonel Geddes was then sent with a column of all arms 
to Zuree-Koodita, opposite the Zuranee defile, and the 
troops were becoming eager for battle; yet the march of 
head-quarters was deferred, because hourly varying drcum- 
stances presented new combmations — There is no need 
for haste,'^ observed the general on the 21st m his journal 
^ of operations — A check at an/ point might force me to 
retrograde f that would be dishonouring, and weaken the 
effect of the first surprise. My army hems the enemy in 
on the south and»west — ^the Murrees hem him in on the 
north — ^Ali Moorad ought to be now marching on the Qtm- 
dooee defiles, and the hillmen^s provisions are decreasing, 
while mine are increasing by the arrival of supplies and the 
captures of cattle. All the young men are eager for 
fightmg, but I will not indulge them unless Beja goes to 
the Zuranee defile, — ^for I must force the passes there — 
meanwhile evei^ man’s life ought to be as dear to me as 
my own, and FwiU not lose any by provoking fights with 
snuJl detachments, to hasten results when my measures 
are, it appears to me, sufficient to insure final success.” 

In this mood he remained at Ooch until the 26th of 
January, intent to spare life as much as possible, and 
< 
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always dveadmg tibat a premature advance should bring 
the robbers to action while their ftmilies were with them, 
an event the contemplation of which filled him with 
horror. His movements were thus dogged, and many 
advantages designedly let slip ; for nothing could shake 
his resolution not to have the blood of women and children 
swelling the red stream which the terrible actions of the 
robbers had forced him to set fiowing. Nor did he spare 
moral means to avoid so horrible a catastrophe. After 
Salter’s action, eleven men and sixteen women, amongst 
them the mother of Deyrah Khan Jackranee and the wife' 
of Toork All, were found in a cave, and transferred with 
marked respect to. the care of a Syud or holy man, who 
held a jagheer on the tenure of applying its revenue to 
the succour of the poor — and such obligations of diarity 
are seldom violated amongst the Mahoiaetans. By this 
Syud the humamty of the English leader was made known, 
and, coupled with the previous good treatment of the 
prisoners’ families at Shahpoor, not only abated the horror 
felt by the hiUmen at having their women fall into the 
power of Caffir enemies, but finally infiuenced Toork Ali 
and Deyrah ELhan to surrender. 

On the 18th All Mocnrad should have been in front of 
the Oondooee defile, but lie had halted for the feast of 
the Moharem and did not arrive until the Slit — a very 
serious failure, as will be seen further on. 

On the 23rd rain fdl, which was us^l for filling the 
wells, but otherwise mconvenient ; on that day however. 
Hunter reached Ooch with a sepoy battalion and the 2nd 
Bengal Europeans, the latter, strong well-set mmi, ''no/ 
big, but faith a big spirit** was the remark of their diief 
whom they now saw for the first time. Simpson about the 
same period got to Shahpoor with the other bbpoy bat- 
talion, and the Bundlecund legion : thus the whole army 
was assembled on the north side of the desert, and the 
magaaines were now filled for two months. 

On the 26th the general, unable to ascertain either the 
real numbers fxt the positions of the enemy, but supposing 
them to be assembled for the defence of the Zuranee and 
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CHAP. IX. Gondooee defileB, nuordied on tiie first pdnt, but witii 
deagn doselj to examine the pontions bdToie he aasailed 
them. Meanwhile he directed Simpson to march with a 
oolnmn of all arms combined, from Shahpoor nponPodagee, 
and firom thence posh up tiie Tomb vall^ upon Deyrah, a 
distance of seren mardies. Scouring that valley in its 
length, he was to turn the cross defiles of LoUee and 
Jiimmuc^ while the main body aasailed them in front. 
The army was thus disseminated m many columns, on 
the principle of warfiire originally designed; but eadi 
* column was so strongly constituted, and the hiUmen were 
still so dupirited by the first surprises at Oodi and Shah- 
poor that no counter attack was to be dreaded: it was 
expected also that rumour would exaggerate Simpson’s 
numbers, and the movements were not made without a 
military conneetion calculated to secure the army against 
any great disaster. Simpson, while moving up the Teyagi^ 
had Jacob’s cavalry and guns behind him in support, and 
the places of Lheree and Poolagee to fell back upon. 
The Chandikas and the sqpadron of cavalry, when at 
TuUar, were supported by Shahpoor, where a garrison of 
all arms under Captain Jamieson remained to guard the 
magasmes: Shahpoor indeed, firom its central position, 
gave equal support to Simpson Vnd to the Chandikas, and 
was Ihe place of arms for the whole movement. 

No longer tonnting on Ah Moorad, the general now 
resolved to assemble at Znree Eooshta a powerful force for 
offensive cperations, and he effected this on the 26th ; but 
only ly forced and distressing mardies, which nearly 
destroyed the sumpter camels; the nights also were so 
cold that the shivering sepoys could scarody endure Ihe 
change — three died — ^but the Europeans became more 
vigoronB.* 

At Zuree Kooshta, it was ascertained that Bcga had gone 
through the LuUee defile, that he had been jomed by ihe 
Bhoogtees and Jackranees, that he was prepared to fig^t^ 
and his ground was surprisingly strong. Wherefiire, 
thinking sufficient tune had been given for the women 
and children to gam distant ffistnesses, the English leader 
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resolved to attack. He designed however, following his 
original notion, to dislodge his fi)es by powerful mortar 
and howitzer batteries if possible, and thus spare an m- 
&ntry fight which could not fidl to prove murderous for 
his own army. 

On the 28th the troops advanced, but found no enemy 
to dea l with. Simpson^s movement had been, as foreseen, 
magnified into the approach of a great army, and the 
deffles of LuUee and Jummuck had been abandoned 
when he had only made three marches, one of which, 
from the extreme ruggedness of the ground was but of- 
four miles. The Bnghsh camp was now pitched between 
the LuUee and Jummuck passes, the s^ce between them 
being about five miles. Good water was found, though 
not enough for a large force ; but afterwards, near the 
summit of the Jummuck range, or ghaut, an abundance 
was discovered ; and as these passes were pomts of great 
importance, a redoubt and other works were immediately 
traced for securing them. The defiles being thus gamed, 
a trusty cossid was despatched to Simpson with orders to 
contmue his march to Deyrah, by which his column was 
agam hnked to the mam body, and thus the general 
movement was as successful in all its parts as the first had 
been ; for the rocky re^oh had been penetrated without 
loss, and an irregular transverse front was thrown«across the 
paraUel ravmes, so as to block up all the Vestem gorges 
and connect the left of the army with the Murrees. But 
though the tnbes had abandoned these almost impregna- 
ble passes, showing their ignorance of scientific warfare, 
their prowlmg murderous bands infested the camp, and 
soldiers and followers who strayed beyond the sentries 
were killed without mercy. It was in vain to order that 
no Tnan should go beyond the lines, the orders«were dis- 
obeyed and daily losses ensued. 

To ascertain the enemy’s course was now the object 
to attain. His strongest hold was said to be amongst 
the desolate crags of Trukkee, but though celebrated all 
over Asia their real situation was at this time a mystery 
which neither guide nor spy cared to disclose ; so fearful 
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OHAfr. IX. were thqr of Bqa’e after-vengeance, and ao enre ibat be 
iitii would be finidfy victoriona: TraUcee waa however at no 
great diatanoe from fbe Jnmmndc paaa, being enaoonced 
in tile ridge wbidi aepantea the D^rab vall^ fimn tbe 
Snngaeda ravine. In tiua atate tbe following qneationa 
were to be oonndered. Would tbe robbers throw tbem- 
aelvea into Tmkkee and fight their last desperate battle 
amongst its terrible rocks ? Or would thqr make a posh 
to break or evade Jacob’s and Simpson’s forces, and so 
getting through the western gorges gain the Ehdat 
•mountains, whither thqr could not be followed? This 
last was not mn^ to be fiiared; tiie hillmen were too 
uumerons, too mJcn encumbered with their fomifies, bag- 
gage and herds, to dip between the c^umns ; moreover, 
issuing firmn Tonge they would be met 1^ the Chandikas 
and Mugzees; and issning from the Illiassee thqr would 
be met by Jacob; in the Tqraga ravine Simpson would 
oppose them, and at Sartoof tiiey would hove the Murrees 
to fight. Th^ were indeed more numerous than any of 
these separated divisions, but the country was so strong 
for defence there could be no fear. 

Tmkkee remained, but it was soon ascertained that 
Simpson’s column, which had frightened them from Jum- 
muck, had also deterred theih %om gmng across the 
ravine of* the Tomb, which, as it approached Deyrah, 
^read out mto a spaaoua valley. Tmkkee therefore was 
not their olgect then. There was a third course cqien, 
ruimdy, to make eastward for tiie Masaree hills, which 
abounded with fostnesses even more inaccessi b le and aus- 
tere than the rocks they had just abandoned; and there 
the gmeral desired to drive them, for the following rea- 
soru. — ^Barbarian communities, having less to q^ate of the 
necessitiea of life and less confidence in each others’ fidth, 
are more senritive to mtmrions than dviliied communi- 
ties; and here the Jackranees and Doomkees would be 
driven refinent upon the Moogtees, who were already 
suffering from a dearth, and were more likdy to quarrel 
with tiian receive them smicaUy. Th^ could thm be all 
pressed closely until they surrendered, or were oompdled 
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to IxoEk, ]ialf*Bt«nred and desperate, into tiie Mooltan or CHAP. ix. 
Keytrian ooontiie^ the last an eastern continuation of the 
Munree hills. 

To discover the true direction of thdr retreat, the 
narrow ravine in whicii the army was then encamped, 
was on the 29 fh eaqplored eastward by a strong column of 
troops ; and soon a recent camp was discovered, where the 
fires were still burning, and where women^s camd-litters 
called agavda, being left on the ground, showed that both 
chiefii and their fiunilies had been there. This sufficed, 
and the column returned. 

Very remarkable and desolate was the rocky solitude 
into which the operatums had now brought the troops. 

The ravine, up which the exploring column had gone, was 
fanned by two ndges running east and westward, the 
ground between being fertile though uncultivated; the 
northern ridge, pierced by the defile of Jummuck, was 
highest, broadest, and extremdy ragged ; yet of less as- 
perity than the southern ridge, through which the defile 
of LuUee had given entrance ; for this last, extending from 
Tonge to the Mazaree hills, got mingled and lost amongst 
the prodigious rodcs of the last-named region, and in its 
whole length presented, as it were, a battiemented wall 
some hundred feet high. * offered sevenil narrow defiles 
or rather fissures, none more than thirty yards tride and 
with perpendicular sides eighty or ninety yards high; 
and it was impossible to employ fiankii^ parties above, 
firom the difficulty of gaining access to the summit and 
because their pn^ress would have been stopped by 
transverse fissures of great depth, so narrow as to be in 
darkness and choked with bashes : but so terribly wild, so 
ru^ed, so desolate is the fece cS. nature there, that a 
soldier, sublime in his homdy force of language, ekclaimed 
on seeing it " When God made the world he threw the rub- 
bith here" 

Between ZaiUee and Jummuck the camp was of neces- 
sity pitdied, although a dangerous place; but the enemy 
had no guns, the fidid-works traced out would command 
both the defiles, securing a communication with the 
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CHAP. IX. plains behind^ where the cavalry was stationed to oppose 
and give notice of any outbreak from the other passes. 
Moreover the reports of spies^ and a calculation of 
probabilities, soon showed that the confederate chiefs, 
when deterred by Simpson^s march from passing the 
Jummuck range, ]^d moved eastward until the austerity of 
the ravme barred progress ; and then issumg by the Oon- 
dooee defile mto the plain of Muth, had skirted the desert, 
until they could enter the hills again at Dooshkooshta the 
most eastern defile. This they could not have done if 
All Moorad had been true to his time and place, and his 
failure was a serious mishap ; it rendered nugatory all the 
previous able and finely-calculated combinations to fimsh 
the war at this point, the campaign was mdefimtely pro- 
longed, and suspicion was excited as to his fidehty. 

While Beja was thus making for the Mazaree hills by 
the plain of Muth, Captain McMurdo was detached with 
a squadron and two guns to find Simpson, and ascertain 
if the Bhoogtee town and fort of Deyrah were defended; 
they were empty, and Simpson, an officer peculiarly exact 
m following his instructions, was at hand to take posses- 
sion ; hence McMurdo returned to camp, Salter’s cavalry 
were charged with the advanced communication between 
the main body and Simpson, anJ the rear commumcation, 
between *Shahpoor and the LuUee pass, was dehvered to 
SmaUpage an^d his pohcemen* still the lurking robbers 
grievously infeed both the camp and the rear of the 
army, murdermg all stragglers and carrymg off many 
camels. • 

Biefiecting on this state of affairs, the general thought 
some bands and herds must have been overpassed in the 
previous operations; and as the vital principle of the 
campaigti was to seize all the cattle and drive the people 
in heaps upon the most sterile fastnesses, he sent Captain 
John Napier with the camel corps and volunteers of the 
13th regiment, to scour the ravine of Tonge, while a 
squadron of cavalry from Zuree Kooshta skirted the 
^ rocks outside in concert. Doing this, he said, that herds 
would certainly be foimd near the watering-places, and 
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he was right — John Napier, who united seal and intelli- 
gence to great resolution and enterprise, returned on the 
Slat, without haying seen an enemy indeed, but with two 
thousand cattle. The voice of the camp had foretold 
entire failure, for notwithstanding the previous successes 
light opimons were still expressed as to the ultimate 
result of the war, and the English leader was continually 
chafed by predictions of failure, anticipationB of difSculties, 
and calculations too lU founded to have any influence on 
his convictions. Hitherto, he jocosely said, he had proved 
himself at least a better robber than Beja, having takeh 
six thousand of his cattle and a great deal of grain, killed 
many of his men, and forced the rmnainder to seek safety 
in sterile fastnesses where th^ must suffer want.^^ 
Meanwhile All Moorad arrived at Zuree Kooshta with 
two thousand men and ten guns, bemg then twenty-seven 
miles in rear of the camp, whereas he should have been 
ten days before at Gondooee, barrmg that defile against the 
confederates, who would thus have been entirely enclosed 
and compelled to surrender. 

All the forces designed for the campaign were now in 
hand, yet the camp remamed stationary, for the counter war 
of the hiUmen had commenced and precluded movement. 
Their emissaries in rear of the army had diligently con- 
firmed the notion mculcatcd by the Delhi Gazette and 
the Bombay Times, as to the folly and ddhger of the expe- 
dition, and panic was widely spread.* '^Beja could not 
be subdued — he laughed at the £nghsh leader, who 
with his army would be starved — ^would be cut to pieces 
— ^the hillmen were mvmcible.'* To this the emissaries 
added, that Sir C. Napier’s successor would shrink from 
defendmg Shikarpoore” — ^a lesson they had learned from 
Buist, who was continually objecting to its*retention — 
''that the confederates would come down and plunder 
that town and wreak Bqa’s vengeance on all men who 
had aided in the invasion of their hills.^^ 

Temfied at this prospect, the camel-men, first refiised 
to pass Shahpoor with the supplies, and the next night 
deserted with their animals, five hundred m number. 
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The ocmtractora and owners of camels in Scinde also 
refused to complete their contracts^ hid their beasts from 
the government agents^ and in every way evinced their 
belief in the coming destruction of the army^ and their 
profound sense of the Beja^s ferocity. The troops were 
thus suddenly stripped of carriage, as sumpter camds are 
called in India; for the commissariat animals had been 
overworked by the previous rapid marches and the camd 
does not quickly recover. The idle talk of the army also 
became louder — Beja could not be hunted down^ the 
thing was impossible — and at the same time the warfiire 
on the communications became more active. The dawk 
was twice intercepted^ the bearers were killed^ and sixteen 
commissariat camels were taken. The camp was stiUmore 
vexatiously tormented. Sixty baggage-camels were car- 
ried off at once^ and many followers were murdered. 

This loss of carriage entirely precluded movement^ and 
the apparent check thus given to the operations mighty it 
was to be feared^ induce neighbouring tribes and nations to 
think the expedition had failed — a conclusion more likely 
to be adopted, because five times before within four years 
British troops had been cut to pieces m those hills, and 
the robbers, hitherto unconquered^ were judged uncon- 
querable. The Murrees and the Brahooe Belooch tribes 
of Khelat T^ere most hkdy to be thus infiuenced to mis- 
chief, and thougfi such a defection had been contemplated, 
and means to meS\ it prepared, much spilling of blood 
would have necessarily occurred, which the general strained 
every nerve to avert, by still greater exertions and giving 
vent to a more determined expression of his wiU. 

The government camds, he observed, had plenty of a 
shrub on which they loved to feed ; the cavalry horses 
throve on a**kind of grass found in tufts at the edge of the 
desert; and common grass had been discovered in abundance 
at the foot of the Jummuck ghaut. Water could be had 
along the waste for di^ng. Two months’ provisions had 
been stored in Shahpoor before the hired camel-men 
deserted, and twdve days’ supply was in the camp ; where- 
fore, when complaints came tl^t there was no water, he 
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sent well-diggerB to search for it ; and when told the yield 
was snlphnreonsj he desired the murmurers to boil it. If 
he was assailed with anticipations of famine he answered, 
that to sustain want was a soldier’s duty. In nothing 
would he yield. '' Sooner than flinch before this robber 
Beja, he exclaimed, I will eat my horse, I will starve, 
and I will not be put from my enterprise by the talk of 
men who have not considered the subject so deeply as 
myself. Nor am I without resources. The government 
camels are still capable of some work ; the cavalry can 
be dismounted to supply sumpter animals, and so can tUe 
fighting camel corps : patiently therefore, but unrelent- 
ingly, I will go on, and these murmurs only make my 
feet go deeper into the ground. Why should I give 
way ? Deyndi with its fort is m my hands, funushmg a 
fixed pivot, round which the army can move, contractmg 
by degrees the space occupied by the enemy. The Mur- 
rees confine the robbers on the north, while the cavalry 
and Ali Moorad watch them &om the plam south of the 
rocks. The Seikhs are mfluenced by my menacing lan- 
guage towards the Mooltan man, and by Major Broadfoofs 
diplomacy on one hand; on the other by a natural dishke 
to liave three starvii^ feroaous tribes boring in upon 
their territories, bringing after them a victorious British 
army in pursuit. They will therefore probably hold by 
their neutrahty. On the Eeytnan sidd also there will 
be a bar; for the spies say, Hadgee thef khan of that tribe 
has told his son-in-law, Islam Bhoogtee, he will receive 
him if pressed, but not his followers : he will not there- 
fore receive Doomkees and Jackranees.’^ 

But this want of carriage, a perplexing embarrassment 
in itself, mvolved the chance of very serious consequences. 
It rendered the army powerless when succe8s*was almost 
certain, for a hot pursuit at this time would have inflicted 
great loss on Beja if it did not entirely destroy him ; only 
twelve days’ supply of food was in the camp ; and if at the 
end of that time the army was compelled to retrograde to 
Shahpoor, a shout of victory would peal from tnbe to tribe 
through the hills, even to the Bolan pass ; that would be 
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echoed along the crests of the Hala moimtams as fiur as 
Sehwan^ and then shield and sword and matchlock would 
pour down on the Scindian plains with a wild and merci- 
less storm f The Keytrion man’s resolution^ which was 
only known through spies^ might alter ; and thus the hne 
of operations would be dangerously extended^ even though 
fresh carriage should be obtained ; for beyond the month 
of Mardi the troops could not keep the fidd under the 
extreme heat of the desert. At that moment all the troops 
were eager to fight^ though convmced that ultimate success 
cbuld not be obtamed ; but they were not aU British ; and 
would those young soldiers sustam half-rations in a haltmg- 
place ? would not sickness be mduced^ and despondency 
also^ from inaction^ when assassins and thieves vexed their 
camp^ murdered their servants and stole their baggage 
animals? Before them were inaccessible rocks^ around 
them a solitude, and all their own discourses turned upon 
the impossibility of warring down Beja * 

Such were the reflections made at the time, and the 
prospect was not bright. One evil however had already 
been avoided by prudence. Had a rash pursuit of the 
hill chie& over the Jummuck pass been adopted when the 
army first entered the ravme in which it was now en- 
camped, the convoys could not, when the camel-men 
deserted, haVe followed over that ghaut ; the troops must 
then have come badi for food, and would have found Beja 
and his confederates again m possession of the twm defiles. 
For it was afterwards ascertained that they had gone up the 
ravine towards Gondooee, persuaded that the British leader 
would cross the Jummuck Ghaut and leave them to seize 
the passes behmd him ; an able and shrewd combination 
but baffled by superior prudence. The campaign was 
indeed on& of the utmost danger and difflculty, for, 
amidst arid deserts and stupendous rocks. Sir C. Napier 
had to war down a powerful people, gliding around him in 
craft hke seipents and fighting like hons when beset. 
Fortune however, that great arbiter in war, was not adverse. 
At this critical time a vakeel from the khan of Khelaf s 
Durbar reached the camp, charged with submissive and 
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friendly messages. The surprises at Ooch and Shahpoor, CHAP. IX. 
at the opening of the campaign^ had alarmed that court ; 
and the chief minister had a personal cause to plead ; his 
brother’s treacherous correspondence ¥nth Deyrah Khon^ 
had been taken at Ooch ; it proved his own comphcity^ and 
he had been told that if such hostility was contmued the 
English leader would destroy both of them^ even if they 
fled to Bokhara for safety. This vakeel^ whose secret m- 
structions were to plead the minister’s cause^ was merely 
made to remark the fortiflcations in the pass^ with charge 
to assure the khan the English would remain m the hills * 
for SIX months^ and were raising these works for permanent 
possession. But the moonshee^ All Acbar, was sent to 
Elh^t^ ostensibly and really to demand aid m procuring 
fresh camels; privately to assure the minister, that his 
brother and himself would be pardoned and obtain the 
friendship of the English government for ever, if they 
behaved well ; and that a jagheer m Semde would immedi- 
ately be given to him if he provided camels, and held true 
to the alhance. This policy, good to obtam animals, was 
also designed to restrom the Khelat tribes from commotion 
during the actual ensis 

Ah Moorad was now directed to move to the Gondooee 
pass, for at Zuree Kooshta)ie was on the line of communi- 
cation with Shahpoor, and his men were likely fenough to 
act hostilely and lay their deeds on the outlymg rovmg 
bands of hillmen. The ameer obeypfl, to the great 
content of the general, who would have sent the English 
cavaliy to occupy all the watenng-places after him, as a 
further security, if the desertion of the camel-drivers had 
not precluded even this movement. Meanwhile to flx the 
Murree chief, whose faith he thought wavermg, and whose 
enmity would be dangerous, he offered five thousahd rupees 
for the capture of Beja ; and at the same time, to free his 
force from all doubtM friends, he desired Jacob to send 
back to their own countries the Chandikas and Mugzees, 
as having fulfilled their mission; for he wished to have 
in this crisis as few tribes about Us army as possible. 

B.e8orting likewise again to the stratagem which had before 
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CHAP. IX. deceived Bga» he directed Jacob to write a letter to a 
friend^ and cause it to fall into the hands of the Bhoog* 
tees^ the contents beings '' that fresh forces were coming 
up^ that the fortifications at Jummuck were to be very 
powerftd^ that the intmition was to stay in the hills until 
Beja was killed^ but the general’s benevolence made him 
desire rather to have him a prisoner^ and he would richly 
reward any chief or tnbe who delivered him up.” 

Having thus employed all moral means at his command, 
the Enghsh leader, desirous to clear the vicimty of the 
* camp and keep the troops in full activity, sent a column 
under General Hunter to scour all the adjacent ravines 
and rocks; for so darmgwere the lurking robbers that 
five of them, passing the pickets m the night, cut down 
two men not far firom the head-quarter tent. Hunter’s 
soldiers killed these men, but they fought desperately, and 
one of them, when pierced by a bayonet, continued to cut 
at his antagonist until the latter discharged his musket, 
the bayonet being still m the robber’s body ! About the 
same time the police under SmaUpage captured cattle 
south of the rocks, and a despatch from Ah Moorad an- 
nounced, that at Gkmdooee he also had taken six camels 
and three hundred head of cattle after a skirmish. 

In this state of affairs a Kyh&r^ spy arrived with intel- 
ligence, that the confederate chieftains, having ensconced 
themselves in* a fastness only twenty miles distant, were 
starving: and next day Captam Malet came from Ali 
Moorad, to say inat Beja wished to surrender. Here was 
an opening to emerge from a critical and dangerous 
position with apparent honour; but the unbending will of 
the English leader was then manifested. Instead of 
snatching at this occasion to terminate a war becoming 
hourly more difScult and dangerous, he answered thus. 

Let the khan lay*his arms at my feet, and be prepared 
to emigrate with his followers to a district which I will 
point out on the left bank of the Indus, and he shall be 
pardoned. If he refuses these terms he shall be pursued 
to the death, and the hundred Doomkees who are my 
prisoners shall be hanged.” 
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There wa8 a rights but no intention to hurt those pri- 
soners^ the threat was merdy to strike terror; but the 
emigration condition was real^ being founded on a policy 
resembling that of Pompey when he removed the Sicilian 
pirates firom the sea-coasts; for like that great man^ Sir 
C. Napier thought the robbers^ if removed firom the scene 
of their depredations and settled as cultivators, would 
relmquish their lawless habits. He saw they were fero- 
cious, yet chivalric and capable of just reflection, being 
spoilers as much firom necessity and ignorance as firom 
liking, and he earnestly desired to reclaim not to slaughter 
them. 

On the 6th of February a patrol again discovered and 
killed several armed hiUmen between the passes, and three 
hundred horsemen were brought up firom the rear to 
enable Simpson to scour the plain about Deyrah. But 
fiEimme was now menacmg the army, for though the cap- 
tured cattle, always sold by auction in the camp, furmshed 
a considerable resource, this was an Indian army, with at 
least three followers to every fighting man, and conse- 
quently that supply soon disappeared. No sumpter camels 
had yet been procured, and the general, thus pushed to 
the wall, detached Fit^g^ald^s fightmg camel corps to 
fetch food firom Shahpoor, with orders to scour the ravine 
of Tonge once more during his march, and even to attack 
that place if it contained enemies. The military excellence 
and power of this anomalous corps, w%s* then stnkmgly 
shown. With hired sumpter camels the marches alone 
would have occupied six days and nights ; and a strong 
escort must have been employed to protect the convoy. 
Fitzgerald^s men, self-supported as a military body, not 
only scoured the ravme and reached Shahpoor in one 
night, after a march of fifty miles, but loaded their camels 
with forty-five thousand pounds of flour, and regained the 
camp on the morning of the 8th, having employed but 
three days and two nights in the whole expedition ’ 

On the very day this supply came, another message was 
received firom Ali Moorad, to say, not Beja only, but all 
the chiefs were ready to surrender. To this slight cre- 
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CHAP. IX. 4 ence was pvm hy the Englu^ leader when he considered 
1845. the state of affidrs ; but prompt to seize every opportu- 
nity^ he marched a few hours after Fitzgerald’s return 
towards the defile of Sebree, eastward of Ali Moorad’s 
camp; leaving General Hunter with a small force at 
Jummuck to hold that and the LuUee defile. By this 
movement he designed to contract the pressure on the 
confederates and mcrease their disposition for yielding; 
but when passing Ali Moorad’s camp the ameer entreated 
that no advance beyond Sebree should be made^ saying it 
' would alarm the chiefs and prevent their surrender. At fais 
desire^ the general^ anxious to avoid bloodshed^ agreed to 
halt at Sebree until the 4 th^ yet with a misgivmg that the 
matter was a concerted design to gam time for mischief — 
1 cannot^ he said^ trust these serpents of the desert. And 
the next day his dawk^ though guarded by twelve troopers^ 
was surprised and many of the men slain by a band of 
Jackranees two hundred strong. Pretending to belong to 
another irregular cavalry regiment^ some of these robbers 
had entered into fhendly conversation with the escort, but 
suddenly each man cut down the soldier he was talkmg 
to, and among the victims was a son of the soubadar who 
had died so nobly at Ooch. ^ ^ 

Alarmed by this event for the safety of Captain 
McMurdo) who had been sent a few hours before with 
twelve troopers to examine the country beyond the defile 
of Sebree, the general rode hastily to his succour, but 
met him returning with a herd of cattle. A matchlock- 
fire had been opened on him in the pass, but instead of 
abandoning the cattle and galloping through, he had skil- 
fully drawn back and enticed the enemy into low ground, 
where he was gomg to charge when a new band came 
upon his* rear. His troopers, though Moguellaees, had 
been for a moment pamc-stricken when the fire was 
first opened on them, but now, stimulated by the bold 
demeanour of their leader, they charged and sent the 
robbers to their rocks, where several fell under the fire of 
their carabines: McMurdo with able contrivance then 
passed the defile in safety. It was a gallant and well- 
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managed affair, and the troopers were rewarded with the 
price obtained for the cattle in camp. 

This happened on the 9th; on the 10th Salter’s cavalry 
was detached to commumcate with Simpson; on the 
11th the adjutant-general Major Green moved with a 
column to scour the hills towards Deyrah, in concert with 
a detachment which marched from Hunter’s camp, and 
they kiUed some robbers and brought back eight hundred 
cattle. On that day also, certain expert men, called 
" Puggees^^ were employed to pug or track the robbers 
who had seized the dawk, it being suspected that the 
Boordees of All Moorad’s force, who were at feud with the 
6th irregular cavalry, because of McKenzie’s action in 
which some of their tnbe had been killed, were the perpe- 
trators of the murder and robbery. The trail however 
went into the hills, fortunately for the ameer, as the 
general, chafed by his previous misconduct, declared his 
intention, if treachery had been detected, to take Captain 
Malet and Mr. Curhng out of the prince’s camp, and 
send m exchange a shower of grape from ten pieces of 
artillery. 

On the 12th, hearing nothing more of the chiefs’ coming 
in, Sir C Napier began more strongly to doubt the faith 
of Ali Moorad, and thought the offer of surrender was 
only to gam time for a Seikh force to jom the hillmen. 
Yet, when he considered that he had thii%een hundred 
good infantry, ten guns, and six hundred tsavalry m hand, 
and that his reserves towards Shahpoor would give him 
two thousand more troops, he judged that Ah dared not 
be treacherous * and for any force Beja and his new alhes, 
if the Seikhs were really commg, could brmg to the fight, 
he cared ht&e. However, always prudent, he brought 
Hunter’s column up from Jummuck, leaving the defiles 
there to the care of Fitzgerald’s camel corps. Then 
writmg to the Mazarees on the Indus a menacing letter, 
to deter them from giving the tribes any aid, he chose 
a position of battle where he could defy twenty thousand 
enemies and awaited events. 

The 18th Hunter jomed the camp, and that day also 
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CHAP. IX. the confederate robber chie& sent their neitr relations to 
1845 . Ali Moorad^ savings As they were treated so would be 
the conduct of the khans^ the Enghsh leader might put 
their relations to deaths but then the war would 
continue: and it was intimated that Mohamed the 
Lion might come to aid the tribes with five thousand 
men. 

Inflexible as steel the general rephed^ that he would 
have all prisoners, or none — they might choose. On 
*the I4th, they demanded another day for reference — 
Not an hour, was the answer; ''and if the whole do 
not come in, the British army will march to-morrow 
embattled mto your hills, but mercy will go back with 
the heavy baggage to Shahpoor. With respect to Shere 
Mohamed, his highness will be welcome, I have as many 
men here as fought at Dubba and shall be sorry if the 
Lion comes with fewer numbers than he had there.^^ 

This sternness mduced the relations of the chiefs to 
quit Ali Moorad and come to the Enghsh camp on the 
15th. They came however as ambassadors, pleading dis- 
tance and customs and the recent death of Beja Khon^s 
wife for delaying the surrender imtil the 19th, which they 
affirmed was the earliest day possible. Sir C. Napier 
would not alter his terms as to Beja, but to the others he 
offered new conditions. Islam Khan Bhoogtee might, if 
he was contend; to do so, take an oath never to invade the 
British temtorfj^but he must make his salaam to the 
khan of Ehelat, his lawful sovereign. Deyrah Oan 
Jackranee was desired to settle in Scinde, but he might 
take Islam^s oath instead, if he would be surety for all 
Ins tnbe. If he could not do that, Deyrah himsdf should 
be received in Scmde, endowed and protected, but his 
tribe should be warred down : these also were the terms 
for the minor chiefs. 

Had he known at that time where the confederates 
were, he would have marched agamst them notwith- 
standing these negotiations; observing, that the loss of 
his camds and fear of the tribes finding a refuge in 
Mooltan, were the two great fountams of his generosity. 
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But it was With him a fixed principle never to hesi- 
tate or appear to hesitate^ much less go back, with bar- 
barians, whether in the field or m negotiations ; hence he 
repeated his declaration that he would, Chd vnUtng, march 
the 16th to Dooz Kooshta, yet in consideration of Beja^s 
domestic affliction would wait there until the 19th. In 
the night of the 16th however, so much rain fell the 
camels could not carry the tents, and he was not dis- 
pleased to be thus forced to give a longer day ; yet true 
to his policy, he made the ambassadors remark this 
natural impediment as a divine restriction, and not any 
wavermg on his part. God was not wiUxng. Their eastern 
imaginations would have otherwise found many imperti- 
nent causes to encourage them m further resistance, such 
as want of food, orders from the governor-general, or 
a fear of All Moorad^s power. This last notion the 
vain-glonous ameer was dihgently inculcating amongst 
his followers, and through them amongst the hillmen, 
assummg an appearance of superiority upon every favour- 
able occasion; he even declared that he would march 
on Dooz Kooshta though ordered to move to Heerau on 
the border of the desert. His first delay had enabled the 
enemy to escape at Gondooee when the war might have been 
terminated ; now he was pretending great personal anger 
at receiving orders, and was assuming an independence of 
command which might produce disaster; but he was quickly 
taught another lesson. A peremptory order not to go 
near Dooz Kooshta was transmitted, with this message ; 
that if he were found m possession of that watering-place 
a cannon-shot should go through his pavihon as a signal 
to decamp. 

At Sebree, on the evening of the 16th, notwithstanding 
the ram of the evening before, the wells were dried up, 
and the troops all gaspmg for water, when suddenly 
from the rocky hills m fronj; came down a torrent sixty 
yards wide and two feet deep, pourmg through the middle 
of the camp. Most of the soldiers, astonished and rejoicing 
at this unexpected rehef, looked on it as a special provi- 
dence, and the general, who had from his knowledge 
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of Ully districts foreseen this events thus noticed it in 
his journal. How many phenomena there are in these 
countries which admit of being turned with a httle fore- 
cast and ingenuity mto seeming miracles * This torrent 
was one which I could have foretold and employed to 
advantage. And on the march from Shabpoor^ when 
manna was found m the desert^ the soldier who first 
brought it to me said^ * Sir^ this is a miracle — ^it is on 
the bushes — it is food — ^it comes jfrom God, it comes 
down from heaven — ^it is a miracle He was right it 
was a miracle — What is not ?” 

None of the hiUmen opposed him m the defiles of the 
rocky wall which, from Lullee, extended as before observed 
to this point, where it was begmnmg to rmn with the 
Mazaree hills ; Dooz Kooshta was therefore attained after 
many hours^ marching without opposition on the 17th of 
February All Moorad had not dared to come there, and 
when the camp was pitched the general, who had been 
in the saddle for ten hours, entered his tent and thus 
recorded the strong feelings which the date of the day 
had called up 

“ This is the second anniversary of the battle of Mecanee, 
and I am again in the field ^ Am I doomed to constant 
war and bloodshedding? Well ^ l^his is a righteous war, 
and so was that against the mfamous ameers. But this 
day two years What heaps of dead were around me — 
what numbers of friends were dying — ^what shneks from 
the hospital-tent of men undergoing amputation * Peace be 
with them, they behaved nobly, those who died and those 
who survived that ternble conflict. And I am here now 
waitmg for the surrender of the robber chiefs at Dooz 
Kooshta, which, translated, means The Thief 8 Death. 
Smgular comcidence 
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CHAPTER X 


At Dooz Kooshta the camp remained until tlie lOtli, m 
pursuance of the promise to Beja Khan , but it was appa- 
rent that Ah Moorad had been deceived by the chiefs 
and their secret allies amongst the ameer^s councillors, and 
that the negotiations were only to gam time. The robbers 
had spies and emissaries in all places and were perfectly 
well informed, when no tidings of their positions or designs 
could be obtained by the British leader. Even his personal 
attendant, a Hmdoo, who had been with him for years, 
transmitted all that his master uttered m his pjresencc to 
some employer, who was not detected yet passages in the 
Bombay libels indicated a connection with this treachery. 

On the 19th the champaign recommenced, but ere the 
events arc related, the positions and their military bearings 
must be laid down, for a new front of battle had been 
adopted, and the hne mstead of facing uortliAvards looked 
eastward. 

Simpson being now at Deyrah, near which he had cajitured 
a string of camels, formed the extreme left , behind him, 
to the westward, was a cavalry post at the Tomb ; a good 
watenng-place, from whence the patrols could communi- 
cate with the Murrees by the defile of Sartoof, and scour 
the Sungseela ravine. 

South of the Tomb, and connected with it by patrols, 
Fitzgerald’s camel corps was at the Jummuck pass ; and 
both those posts were m communication with Jacob at 
Poolagee : thus the ravines of Tonge, of the Illiassee, and 
the T^aga were commanded, and that of Sungseela 
watched. 
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Shahpoor^ always strongly garrisoned, contained the 
magazines. 

Head-quarters were in centre of the first line; Ali 
Moorad formed the right wmg at Heeran, touching on 
the frontier of the Mazaree country ; and between these 
principal posts the cavalry and pohce maintained the eom- 
municationa by patrols. 

This disposition of the army restricted the hiUmen to 
half their onginal occupation of those desolate regions, 
cooping them up in the north-eastern comer; and though 
their fastnesses there were the most rugged, and they could 
from thence descend finally into the Mooltan territory if 
the Dewan was faithless, the English leader had employed 
moral means to prevent that, and the foUowmg^skilful 
combmations debarred them of any successfiil counter 
attack. 

Jacob, holding the forts of Poolagee, Oolagee, and Lheree, 
on the west, could not be easily hurt ; and his cavalry and 
guns entirely awed the Khelat tribes in the Bolan hiUs, 
who being secretly inimical would otherwise on the first 
opportunity have extended the war along the Hala moun- 
tains down to Sehwan. 

Simpson havmg the Deyrah fort^ impregnable to any 
attack from the Beloochees, formed a pivot on which the 
main body could securely turn for offensive operations ; he 
also commanded Hue prmmpal valley and was connected by 
the cavalry post at Tomb with the camel corps at Jum- 
muck, and with Jacob at Poolagee. 

Ah Moorad watched from Heeranthe Mazarees,andwa8 
withm call from head-quarters if wanted for a battle; 
meanwhile, excised from the operations and exposed in an 
open country to the action of the British cavalry, he was 
debarred opportunity for treachery. The prmcipal force 
under the general was thus free to act offensively in any 
quarter. 

In this state of affairs the troops lived hardly from hand 
to mouth, and as the captured herds furnished much of the 
subsistence, the campaign was one of great privation as 
well as fatigue. However the hillmen fared worse. Their 
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stores of grain had all been taken at Foolagee, Shahpoor 
and Ooch^ which forced them to feed on flesh, an unusual 
diet producing disease, and numbers died. Some supphes 
indeed they got from the Mazarees of Bojan on the Indus, 
but they paid exorbitantly for them; and here it may be 
explained that there were two Mazaree tribes — a river 
tribe subjects to the Seikhs, and a hill tribe. From both 
of them the robbers expected aid, but Sir C. Napier’s 
letters to the dewan of Mooltan had not been frmt> 
less. The river tribe, the Dewan said, had been strictly 
forbidden to receive any of the robbers, and had been 
directed to send supphes to the British ; but for the hill 
Mazarees, they were enemies to the Seikhs and he hoped 
for their destruction — ^they were not only robbers like 
Beja, but half of the depredations attributed to that chief 
were perpetrated by them. 

These hill Mazarees were however those the general 
most desired for friends, because their country was known, 
and to enter it would dangerously extend his hue of opera- 
tions. Fortune again befriended him. The Bhoogtees, 
just before the commencement of the campaign, had plun- 
dered some hill Mazarees, and that offence coupled with 
the general’s personid n^enaces, mduced the latter to send 
several chiefs with three hundred followers as voluntary 
hostages. But they went first to All Moorad, and he 
from a desire to appear great mduced them to remam m 
his camp. This msolence, the Englisli leader, having 
other means of evincmg his paramount authority, took no 
notice of at the time, justly observing, that the greater 
Ah pretended to be, the more powerful would his superior 
appear m the eyes of the hillmen when his dependence 
became known ; and the Mazarees indeed, soon findmg who 
was master, hastened to do homage to real power. 

On the 18th Captain Salter broi^ht advice from Deyrah, 
that the hdlmen’s camp was at Goojroo, or Shore, twenty- 
four and twenty-one miles in front of Dooz Kooshta; that 
they were about eight thousand strong, and lying close on 
the hill Mazarees’ frontier, which they were now forbidden 
to pass ; but whether th^ designed to fight the British ,or 
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CHAP. X. to surrender was not known. This intelligence involved 
18 ^, new considerations. Would the robbers^ if pressed in their 
actual position^ go into the Seikh territory? Would it be 
right to follow them 7 The conclusion was in the afBrma- 
tive for the last. They could only go there with secret 
permission^ or in violation of the neutrality avowed by the 
dewan of Mooltan : moreover, the frontier being rocky 
could not be well defined, and pursuit of a flying enemy 
would not admit of mce distmctions. Ah Moorad^s credu- 
hty and falsehoods had already caused the loss of six days, 
at the most important cnsis, and the whole object of the 
war was not to be further endangered by dehcate respect 
for national rights which were totally disregarded by the 
enemy. The Seikhs said they had not admitted, and 
would not admit the tnbes; the latter might then be 
pursued; because, either the assurance was false or they 
would not be witlim the Seikh boundary. 

These reflections made, and the term of delay promised 
to Beja havmg termmated, on the 19th the troops were 
secretly put in motion to surprise the enemy The camel 
corps had been previously called up, and orders were sent 
to Ah Moorad to bring forward his forces, because a great 
and decisive stroke was contemplated. The road to Shore, 
running through the defiles of Lotec, was long, rugged and 
difficult — the mght-time peculiarly so — ^but the march 
was so well combmcd that the confederates would have 
been surprised in their camp, but for one of those mmor 
msubordmations which no commander can guard against, 
which so often mar the finest combinations, and render 
war the property of fortune. The movement was to have 
been m darkness and silence, the orders to that effect were 
peremptory ; but some camp-followers lighted a Arc, Beja^s 
videttes saw it, and that chief mstantly fled from his posi- 
tion. Hence, after being twenty-two hours on horseback 
without taking food. Sir C. Napier pitched his camp m the 
afternoon of the 2(Hh at Shore, a baffled general for the 
moment ; but a quantity of gram and a hundred and flfty 
camel-loads of baggage were captured at Shore, and the 
last was given as a pnze to the soldiers. Hindoo merchants 
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had come from the Mazajrees of Eojan with this gram^ on 
speculation^ but they lost life and goods together^ for they 
and their followers fought bravely and were killed. These 
captures showed that the tnbes were movmg as a people^ 
not as^wamors^ and that finally the English operations 
would inevitably curcumvent and destroy them. 

On the 21 st Ali Moorad arrived with his wild wamors^ 
stout and brave men ; and the same day a hill chiefs Ah 
Shere Khosa, came m and made salaam. He was quite a 
youth and dishked the robber hfe; but his lands being 
surrounded by those of the other chiefs^ he had no free 
action until that moment. Sir C. Napier gave him a 
government employment^ observing^ that to punish the 
robbers was only half his object^ to reclaim them was his 
aim ; and despite of the universal impression to the con- 
trary he judged that he could do so, and was resolved to 
try, foundmg his hopes upon his extensive experience of 
mankmd. He had dealt, m peace and war, with many 
nations, British, Insh, Americans, Italians, French, Ger- 
mans, Greeks, Turks, red Indians, Hindoos and Beloo- 
chees ; and he thought mihtary persons, havmg principally 
to do with the soldiers and peasantry of each country, had 
the natural characters of men m those countries, most 
openly exposed to their observation. By the peasantry 
because they are unsophisticated and have no motive for 
concealment with soldiers who are not enenues; and there 
18 a curious similarity of mihtary law and usage in al] na- 
tions, mdicatmg a distmctive general character, exclusive 
of what IS imposed by customs and rehgion, and very per- 
ceptible to an observant officer. The military life forces 
observation of character upon the mmd. All soldiers, 
men and officers, must study the temper and character of 
those above as well as of those below them ; they are more 
or less m the position of courtiers with Eastern despots, 
and none are more shrewd in detectmg character, though 
none are more skilful in hidmg it, than Asiatic court-men 
— ^the one quahty generatmg the other. 

It IS pretended, said Sir C. Napier, b^v men who 
assume to themselves all knowledge and competency for 
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CHAP. X. goyeming in India, thftt aomething occult etiste in the 
Indian characto* ; but tiie distinctive general character of 
man is as pronounced with them as with others, when 
dothed in uniform. There are indeed modifications to be 
remarked, yet easily to be traced to conventional: cauaei^ 
the general character remaining the same. The sepoy fdr 
example, is sober, and deanly as fSur as ablutions go, the 
European not so— that can be traced to religion and 
dimate, the last bemg father to the first. But as a 
recruit, the sepoy is vaunting and eager to fight, so is the 
European; as a veteran he is cool and danng like the 
European; and like him he is fond of bemg smart m 
' dress, of having a military bearing, and is proud of being 

a soldier. If undisciplmed he is easily pamc-stricken, so 
are Europeans, but when well drilled both are fierce and 
intrepid. The Indian, havmg been a slave for ages, is a 
liar — so is the European slave — ^but, like the European, 
the Indian as he grows m dvilization and freedom adopts 
truth as the better policy. This is proved by the existing 
character. The old and respected soldier is more truthful 
than the recruit, and a native officer of low rank m the 
British service can be believed when an officer of Ah 
Moorad^s cannot, however high his rank. 

Finding fear, pride, vanity, courage, honourable ambi- 
tion, ostentation and self-respect, common to both races. 
Sir C. Napier judged that m their avance and generosity, 
and m their sukieptibihty to the impressions of skilfbl 
leaders, the eastern men in no way differed from their 
western brethren; wherefore with hope and resolution he 
looked forward not only to subdue but to reclaim and 
dviluBe the wild tribes now opposing him in arms — ^feel- 
ing assured that a life of murdering and robbing, with 
continual danger, could not be really one of choice. 

As the march against Shore and Goojroo had been 
» made in the expectation of fighting a great battle or 

recdving the tnbes in surrender. General Simpson had 
also been called in, and he arrived m camp on the evening 
of the SOth, having left a garrison in the fort of Deyrah. 
Thus nearly the whole army was concentrated, and the 
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first thouglit was to push on in pursuit ; but the extreme 
&tigue of the troops prevented this; those of the main 
column had been twenty-two hours under arms^ and 
Simpson's column nineteen hours^ seven of which were 
employed to descend one gliaut. It was absolutely 
necessary therefore to rest ; but next day a strong detach- 
ment being led out to examine the pass of Qoojroo in 
fronts the enemy was both seen and felt at no great 
distance^ and some of his men were killed. Fame had not 
exaggerated the extraordinary ruggedness of the country. 
With mfinite difficulty the precipitous rocks on each side 
the entrance of the Goojroo pass were scaled^ but all 
beyond was desolate^ and impracticable from the transverse 
chasms. The defile itself bemg penetrated for about a 
mile was found absolutely stupendous ; there was no mode 
of passing it save by the cavalry galloping through ; a des- 
perate expedient ; for the gmdes said it was in length four 
leagues and without change^ bemg only fifty feet wide« 
strewed with large loose stones and havmg perpendicular 
sides several hundred feet high : it was also without a drop 
of water after the entrance was passed. The flankmg 
parties therefore came down agmn, not without danger 
and difficulty. While ^bove^ they had discerned the smoke 
of the coi^ederates’ camp twelve miles off, and the 
liiUmen were evidently waiting until the British should 
enter the temble defile ; they would then have barred all 
egress^ and using their knowledge of t)ie bye-ways have 
closed round and destroyed the entrapped soldiers. 

This state of affairs demanded new combinations uniting 
the utmost caution and vigour. The enemy had been at 
last foimd, and though his position was unattackable it 
could be turned ; his back was to the Seikh territory and 
he could not retreat further if neutrality was observed ; 
nor could he for want of provisions remain long where he 
was. But the question as to where he would go had to 
be revolved with more care than ever^ for on the next 
movement the success of the war was likdy to depend. 
It was probable indeed that Beja would push suddenly 
upon Dqrrah and from thence throw himself into Trukkee; 
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yet^ though the name and strength of that celebrated 
fastness were familiar in the British camp^ no man, guide 
or fifpy, could or would tell exactly where it was situated. 
In this doubt the English leader formed new combina- 
tions with a sagacity marking his mastery in war. 

The Bundlecund Legion was ordered to remain at Shore, 
under the command of Major Beatson, a stem determmed 
soldier; Ah Moorad was sent back to the Lotee pass. 
Hunter went to the Jummuck defiles agam, and the general 
marched with Simpson^s troops to Deyrah These dis- 
positions brought him nearer to the magazines without 
seenung to retreat ; but they could not have been made if 
the Mazaree merchants^ wheat had not been captured, and 
it was no small part of the difficulty of this campaign, that 
the army had to win its food from the enemy and dig 
for water day by day ; it was no shght proof of gemus 
either, thus contmually to change the whole scheme of 
operations m such a country, and on such accidental 
circumstances. 

There were two courses m the enemy^s choice especially 
necessary to guard against. First he could turn the 
British left by a defile which led down towards Lotee, and 
then moving by Deymh break fjjirough the Jummuck 
defile and regam Tonge. Second he might avoid the 
Jummuck, after^passing Deyrah, and movmg by Marwar 
to the ravme of the Tomb, break through Jacobis posts, 
and make for the Eujjuck and Bolan country. Both of 
these movements would mdeed be desperate efibrts, but 
the hiUmen were m a desperate situation, and any wild 
and furious effort might be expected from them. 

If they did not adopt one of these courses, four opera- 
tions remamed for them, namely, to fight m the narrow 
plain, which bemg behmd their actual camp could be 
reached by the British from Deyrah — ^to descend mto the 
Seikh territory — ^to surrender when their food, of which 
they could not have much, was expended — ^to throw them- 
selves mto Tnikkee. Any of these operations would be 
their ruin; but it was possible there might be minor 
defiles about Goojroo unexplored, and at this time unex- 
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plorable, through which th^ could pour upon Beatson at CHAP. JL. 
Shore. In fine the war had now reached a crisis and the 
problem to be solved was become very complicated. 

The Bntish hne of communication with Shahpoor 
was more than a hundred miles long^ and passed through 
many dangerous defiles. 

2^. To the Bupphes of food^ it might be^ that supplies of 
water were to be added ; for the habit of poisomng wells 
and pools was an understood practice amongst thehiUmen. 

8®. Strong escorts were required to guard the convoys, 
because roving isolated bands of well-mounted robbers 
were still lying in most of the nullahs and smaller ravmes 
behind the army, watchmg for spoil. 

4®. Provisions were already scarce, and the government 
camels had again failed from overwork, the troops were 
on half rations, and at Shore only tivo days’ supply was in 
the field magazine. Hence the principal reason for sending 
Hunter back to Jummuck, was to protect and shorten the 
line of communication with Shahpoor, by tummg the 
convoys through that pass instead of continuing their 
movements by Sebree and Dooz Kooshta. 

Grass and water for the exhausted camels could be 
obtained at Deyrah, and from thence new offensive opera- 
tions could be undertaken, but as it was essential to parry 
counter blows during the movements the following combi- 
nations were arranged. 

If the enemy, who knew very exactly from his emissaries 
everything that was passing, should, when the main 
column marched upon Deyrah, find means to overpower 
Beatson, that officer was to fall back on Ah Moorad at 
Lotee, and Hunter’s column, though in march, was to 
turn m support. 

If the hiUmen were deterred from pursuing Beatson by 
this accumulation of forces at Lotee, and should from 
Shore foUow the head-quarters to Deyrah, Beatson and 
Ah Moorad had orders to close in on their rear, and place 
them between two fires ; Hunter was then to change his 
direction and move on Dusht-Goran by which the enemy Plan 2. 
would be entirely enclosed. 
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CHAP. X. Having anaaged these combmations, the general manShed 

firom Goqjroo towardsDqrrah on the 22nd. Hehad little 
fear for Beataon, and was anxioos that Hunter should 
arrive at Jummuck on the 25th, not only to secure iihe 
shorter line of communication with Shahpoor and have the 
convoys tamed, but that he might be in a position to sup- 
port the cavdry at the Tomb — an obgect of importance, as 
the enemy could from the Muriow plain descend onDeyrah, 
or by the Sungseda ravine pour down on the Tomb. In 
the former case the general’s column could, moving by 
Tussoo, reach D^rah first, as it would match faster 
than a heterogeneous mass of warriors, women, children 
and herds, ^e rugged defile leading from the Marrow 
plam on Deyrah would thus be barred ; or, if the billmen 
were first, they would in the plam of D^rah frll an eiaiy 
prey to a compact army assailing them wlule still confrised 
and issuing from the defiles. But in the second case 
Hunter’s aid would be required at the Tomb. That officer, 
however, halted a day at Dooa Kooshta, and so far the 
nicety of the ccmibination was marred; yet with no ill 
effects, because the enemy did not adopt the operation to 
be guarded against. 

Head-quarters reached Deyral^the 23rd, having marched 
through a country of astonishing asperity, whore the troops 
were dangeroudy embarrassed by the multitude of camp- 
followers and quantity of baggage. Deyrah itsdf was 
however in a fertile, though at this time uncultivated 
plain, having a fine stream of water fiowing through it. 
Here rest was obtained, and after a time, vakeels from the 
Murrees arrived to make salaam, induced thereto by a 
previous menacing communication — ^their recent conduct 
having become suspidoua. 

On the 26th Hunter readied Jummuck and the whole 
army was thus re-established under the new combinations. 
Beatson, if driven from Shore, could, as shown, retire on 
Ali Mowad at Lotee, where thdr united forces could hold 
the robbers in check until the main body from Deyrah, 
having only a march of fifteen miles, fell on their flank — 
and from Jummuck Hunter could also move to the support 
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of Loteoj in ease of disaster. But if Bqa attempted to CHAP X. 
enter the plain of Dqrrah instead of assailing Lotee^ after 1045. 
driving back Beatson, he would be met in front by the 
general’s column^ while the passes in his rear would be 
closed by Beatson and Ali Moorad. Nor could he gain 
any advantage by moving across the Murrow plain^ north-* 
wards, and so pouring down the Sungseela ravine, because 
the cavalry post would oppose him at Tomb, being sure of 
support from Jummuck which was only twelve miles dis- 
tant, and from Deyrah which was not much more. 

The great difficulty remained : Sir C. Napier had twice 
let Beja and his tribe pass before his army without attack- 
ing him, becausib the women and children of the tribe 
being present he feared for their lives. Tins feelmg still 
governed his operations, and with more power, because of 
a painfully interesting experience he had on entering 
Deyrah, where some poor deserted children were found 
starving. Th^ were taken care of, but for a long time, 
demanded each day when they were to be killed, having 
no other expectation : thus indicating too plainly the fero- 
cious habits of their tribes. Hence with more than his 
usual resolution the English leader sought to avoid battles, 
and keep the masses shut up in the rocks, where want of 
food and water might compel them to yield without fight- 
ing. Still he could not forego final success, and had now 
to decide on what would most conduce tpwards it. 

The confederates had, during the recent marches, retired 
from the Goojroo defiles to Fartur, north of the Murrow Plan 2. 
plain and touching on the Eeytrian frontier; but this was 
judged a wile to draw the army from Trukkee, of which, 
though then close at hand, no information had yet been 
obtained, save that it was not very frr off and was amongst 
rocks through which a narrow fissure led northwards 
from Deyrah to the Murrow plain. It appeared certain 
however that the chiefisi had been refused an asylum in the 
Eeytrian and Seikh territories, and were thus delivered 
over to the British operations ; hence, changing as it were 
i;he fixed point of his compasses, the general now resolved 
to make Beatson’s position on the right his pivot, and 
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sweeping round with his left and centre^ as he had before 
swept with his rights to hem in the robbers and finally 
attack them if warranted by circamstances. To eSoda this 
he only waited for his convoys^ which were now being 
brought up, though slowly^ because the loss of the hired 
camels had been as yet but partially restored^ and the 
troops had been for many days on half-rations. 

On the 28 th^ while prepanng for the new movement^ 
Sir C. Napier secretly heard that Trukkee was really dose ' 
to him^ on the north-west and not amongst the rocks before 
indicated. Wherefore^ hoping that sooner or later he 
should find the tnbes in that fastness^ he forbade all strag- 
gling or explo^tions towards the mysteffous quarter^ lest 
the hillmen should be thus deterred from gomg there ; for 
he was well assured that^ once in Trukkee^ he could by 
famine, drought, or force of arms, or all three combined, re- 
duce the robbers to submission. While ruminating on these 
things a trooper galloped mto camp, siqnng that a convoy, 
which after depositmg a supply was on its return, had been 
attacked only three miles ofP and was defendmg itself. 
Instantly the general made for the scene of action with 
his Mogul escort, leaving orders for a regiment of irregular 
cavalry to follow ; for that such a daring attack, so dose 
to his camp, would not have happened unless a refuge was 
at hand he felt assured, and that refuge could only be 
Trukkee. 

In this conviction, when he reached the ground, he 
wished to keep the enemy in play, but his staff seeing 
only fifty mounted robbers in the field galloped agamst 
them and caused a retreat. This unmilitary procedure 
was very displeasing, but his judgment was quickly con- 
firmed ; the retiring horsemen suddenly rode mto a chasm 
amongst the rocks, and a guide at his side involuntarily 
exclaimed as they disappeared, Trukkee / having only the 
evening before declared it was two marches distant ! This 
exclamation, coupled with the confident retreat of the 
robbmrs, gave warrant that the long-hidden fortress was 
found, and the confederates brought to bay ; wherefore the 
irregular cavalry were instantly posted opposite the chaam 
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tlirong^ wliieh ihe horsemeii had disappeared^ and the CHA?. 7L 
"Engliidi leader went bads: to camp exultant. It was then 
dark and the troops were merelj warned to support the 
cavalry^ if any alarm was given, but at daylight both 
infimtry and guns marched, and the discovered southern 
entrance to Trukkee was blocked up. 

In his tent the general had found a spy, come to report, 
that all the confederate chiefs, with four thousand fighting 
men, had gone into Trukkee by the northern entrance 
two days before, having quitted their camp at Partur for 
that purpose, and there were no other entrances save those 
now watched by the cavalry. This advice, agreemg with 
what had just occurred, was confirmed by the ambassadors 
from the Murrees, and Sir C. Napier, seeing he had 
the game at last in his hands, instantly detached the 
camel corps and the volunteers of the 13th regiment, 
also mounted on camels, to reinforce Beatson at Shore ; 
carrying orders for that officer and All Moorad to move — 

Beatson by the Goojroo defiles. Ah by a route leading 
westward of that pass on to the Murrow plain, whence 2 . 

they were to track the hillmen, and seize the northern 
entrance to Trukkee. 

This remforcement sent to enable Beatson to act 
alone, for Ah was habitually neglectful of orders, and his 
camp was full of traitors ; but he was not perfidious, and 
his services were thus described. " He was faithfiil and 
useful, but too vainglorious, and his people were so many 
spies for the enemy. I had some trouble to keep them 
dear of us and carry on the operations independently, yet 
apparently in unison.^' AK did not now obey promp^y, 
but finally he and Beatson blocked the northern entrance 
on the morning of the 6th, and thus the renowned fortress 
of Trukkee, hitherto ludden as it were by enchantment 
from the search of the British leader, was suddenly found, 
and as suddenly sealed up; and all the robber tribes, a few 
roving bands infesting the communications of the army 
excepted, were imprisoned like the Afreets of their eastern 
tales under the signet of Soliman. It was a masterly 
stroke of generalship, an astomshing physical eflbrt and a 
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CHAP. X. fitting ftlitniiy to th6 cautious and calculated thoagh 
I84s! vigorous operations wUcli had preceded and enforced 
such a termination. The chiefs were amazed. They had 
imagined that Trukkee itself^ involved and blended with 
the other rodiis of that desolate and savage region^ would 
remain a mystery^ baffling the search of their antagonist ; 
and that firom its wild intricacies they could emerge firom 
time to time on their murderous excursions^ until the 
invading army^ dwindling under starvation and a partisan 
warfare^ could no longer keep the field. With these hopes, 
like hawks as they called themselves, they had gathered 
on their rocks, rufflmg their wmgs and peering for their 
quany, but the fowleris net was thrown, and like hawks 
tiiey were taken to be reclaimed. 

Thus shut up, the robbers were without the means of 
lengthened existence. Their herds were reduced in 
numbers, their stores of gram, no longer to be replenished, 
were scanty, and famme awaited them, to vindicate Sir 
C. Napieris prescient scheme of operations against the loud 
idiot my raised m dension of the expedition. Nor was 
the execution unworthy of the conception. The marches 
App.XlX. had been efforts of no ordinary kind. Beatson and Ali 
Moorad had threaded terrible d^les, had moved along 
tracks covered with huge rocks and loose sharp stones, 
for nearly sixty miles almost without a halt, and on half- 
rations ; the men therefore amved nearly naked ' and 
barefooted, and the animals unshod : a horse-shoe was sold 
for thirty shillings, and their progress was truly descnbed 
by the general as climbing not marching ! This also had 
been the character of all the movements, without a 
murmur being heard. 

While awaiting news of the arrival of Beatson and the 
ameer, the in&ntry had encamped opposite the southern 
entrance, and the cavalry were moved further to the west for 
the watching of another entrance which was now heard of. 
Then the general after examining with great labour and 
fistigue all the approaches, scaled a high rock from whence 
he looked into the interior of Trukkee and formed a plan of 
attack — ^to be executed however only in the last extremity. 
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li^iig an extixiGt enter, it was tirdre miles bng^ by five cat 
jlc broed^ and natnre bad most cnxiously contrived it alike 
filr 8ec3rei7 igid strength. For strength^ because exter- 
nally it presented a belt of rocks many hundred feet high * 
and nearly impracticable of ascent on the south side ; and 
though it was less austere on Ihe norths the inside there 
was precipitous while on the southern side it was compara- 
tively easy’IlF descent. Thus the whole circuit was equally 
impervious to assault; and the interior was a vast collec- 
tion of rocky hillocks with chasms of different depths^ yet 
all precipitous. 

For secrecyj because on the south was a second wall^ or 
screen of perpendicular rocks some hundred feet high^ form- 
ing with the actual belt of Trukkee a restricted vaUey, or 
rather lane^ which was to be entered by narrow fissures before 
the passes into the crater could be approached ; and all the 
country for miles around^ beyond that screen^ and adjom- 
ing the true wall^ was a chaos of huge loose stones whidi 
it was hardly possible to cross. The entrances to this 
hidden fastness, which seemed like some rumed colossal 
amphitheatre, were mere cracks in a wall of rock, so 
suddenly opened that the upper parts seemed still to touch 
and refused to let in the light. There was abundance of 
water inside ; and just outside the fissure by which the 
robbers retired after their attack on the convoy, there was 
a copious hot spring, wholesome to dnnk yet forbidden to 
the troops by matchlock-men, perched on landing-places 
in the side of the precipitous crags. 

It was impostible to discover exactly what stores of 
grain and cattle the tribes had introduced, or had pre- 
viously laid up ; and as there might be more entrances 
and many of their warriors must still be abroad, the length 
o&their resistance to a blodLade could not be calculated. 
Wherefore at first the cavalry were merely spread to the 
wait until they were conne^d with the horsemen at 
Temb, and the latter, patrolling round the western point 
of IVukkee, communicated with Beatson and the ameer; 
hpt when all the entrances were thus ascertained and 
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secnred^ and the inTestment completed^ the general pro- 
ceeded to arrange a plan for forcing a waj in and fighting 
the human hometa in the midst of their stony cells; 
a terrible prospect of slaughter on both sides and uncer- 
"tain of success^ for the interior was as formidable as the 
exterior. This had beai ascertained at the northern 
entrance^ where the exterior belt of rocks being more 
accessible than the southern^ was scaled and some progress 
made in the defile itself; but the interior pr^pices were 
then found impracticable^ and from the heights thus 
attained^ the hillmen were seen moving from one place 
to another^ with such labour and difficulty as plainly 
showed what the ground was; for they had to draw up 
and let down their camels and cattle by ropes^ and in 
places even to swing them across gloomy chasms^ offering 
defensive positions at every hundred yards^ and of 
infinite intricacy, spreading hke a network over sixty 
square miles ! 

The scheme of attack, though not finally executed, was 
planned with such subtilty and caution, and was yet so 
daring, that being afterwards laid before the duke of 
Welhngton it drew from him strong expressions of appro- 
bation. It was as follows. The lane between the southern 
screen and exterior belt of Trukkee was only three hundred 
yards wide, but nearly forty miles m length, extending 
from beyond the Tomb on the west to the eastward of 
Deyrah. Being widest opposite the main entrance to 
Trukkee, it was proposed to establish there all the field- 
batteries and mortars, to fire directly at short range upon 
the entrance, and to throw diells on to the ledges, where 
the enemy^s men were perched with levers to cast down 
rocks when the assailants should enter the fissure. These 
projectiles, it was hoped, would not only dislodge the lever- 
men, but also bring away masses of the rock ; whidf:^ 
coiqimction with those shells that rolled off the ledges 
and exploded below, would help to dear the defile of its 
defendm. The infantry meanwhile, formed on the left of 
the batteries, were to open a brisk sustained mudLetry 
against the matdilock-men lining the crest of the roclu 
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on the robbers’ right of the entrance; but no person 
was to go or be seen on the enemfs left of the defile. 

A detachment^ ostentatiously movmg westward^ was 
to offer a false attack^ the commander having a discretion 
to turn it into a real one if he could find any practicable 
ascent. But during these demonstrations^ a selected body 
of men under the command of Fitzgerald^ were to he m 
ambush near the rocky heights on the enemy’s left of the 
defile^ with orders to scramble up in a direction previously 
examined^ and — correctly as it afterwards proved — judged 
accessible to active and resolute men. For this dangerous 
service the whole of the Company’s 2nd European regi- 
ment volunteered^ and three hundred had been accepted ; 
but to them were added a hundred volunteers from the 
64th native regiment^ to whom the general wished to give 
an opportimity of regaining their colours^ having found 
them on tnal very gallant soldiers. These volunteers 
were sworn to silence even under woimds^ and with the 
strong and danng Fitzgerald at their head^ would have 
encoimtered anything. The ascent w^ould have taken 
about two hours^ and very subtle arrangements were made 
to prevent the enemy from either seeing the troops or 
hearmg the noise of the loose rocks rolled down by 
them as they scrambled upwards. 

Previous to the time being fixed for this attack^ Sir 
C. Napier and General Simpson^ and thciT staff-officers 
had anxiously watched the lull for several nights m succes- 
sion. At first they saw a large fire bummg tlirough the 
nighty and many hiUmen about it ; but the third night it 
was allowed to go out about ten o’clock ; mdicating that 
the undisciplmed warriors had become tired of sendmg up 
pickets to such a height^ where the cold was at this time 
very severe for eastern constitutions. At last the fire was 
not seen at all^ it was evident the hill was no longer 
guarded in force^ and then the attack was fixed 'to take 
place with the following accessories. All the great guns 
and musketry were to open at once/ in the expectation of 
filling the narrow valley with smoke^ and causing such 
an uproar by the reverberation of sound firom the perpen- 
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dicolar rocks^ that the lobbers’ attention would be entirely 
drawn to the entrance-fissure being thus menaced^ and 
they would also be prevented firom seeing Fitzgerald^s 
storming party or hearing the noise of stones rolled down 
in its ascent. Hisattack would be too far off to be disclosed 
by the transient fiashes from the guns^ but^ if discovered, 
his men were to rush on and endeavour to obtain a footing 
above — ^if undiscovered, they were, on reaching the summit, 
to light a fire as a signal and then attack whatever was 
before them. 

The entrance-fissure was meanwhile to be stormed 
or not, as circumstances dictated, that is, if Fitzgerald 
made his footing good above, the whole of the infantry 
were to file up after him ; but if he was beaten, the en- 
trance was to be stormed before the disaster could become 
known along the enemy^s hne. This desperate sanguinary 
operation it was desirable to avoid if possible; yet the 
men were so confident and eager, that the general, always 
mindful of moral force, designed to give no positive order 
for the storm, but merely keeping a reserve in hand, to 
push the troops by degrees towards the entrance ; trusting 
to their natural fierceness and bravery, excited by the 
astounding noise and smoke, for plungmg them voluntarily 
into the defile with such vehemence that nothing could 
stand before them. And what his troops were capable 
of attempting had been already evinced at the northern 
entrance, where Beatson and the ameer were to second the 
main attack by a simultaneous assault. 

Those commanders had, as before related, entered a short 
way into the defile, but from some error, a sergeant and 
sixteen privates of the 13th volunteers got on the wrong 
side of what appeared a small chasm and went against a 
height crowned by the enemy, where the chasm suddenly 
deepened so as to be impassable. The company from 
which the sergeant had separated was on the other side, and 
his officer, seemg how strong the hillmen were on the rock, 
made signs to retire, which the sergeant mistook for ges- 
tures to attack, and with inexpressible intrepidity scaled the 
precipitous height. The robbcins waited concealed behind 
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a breastwork on a landing-place until eleven of the party C HAP. X. 

came up^ and then^ being sevenly in number^ closed on i 845 . 

them. All the eleven had medals^ some had three^ and Appendix XI. 

in that dire moment proved that their courage at JeUala- 

bad had not been exaggerated by fame. Six of them feU 

stark^ and the others being wounded^ were shoved back 

over the edge and rolled down the almost perpendicular 

side of the hill ; but this did not happen until seventeen 

of the robbers and their commander were laid dead 

above. 

There is a custom with the hiUmen, that when a great 
champion dies in battle^ his comrades^ after stripping his ^ 
body^ tie a red or green thread round his light or left wrist 
according to the greatness of his exploit — ^the red being 
most honourable. Here those brave warriors stripped the 
British dead^ and cast the {)odies over; but with this 
testimony of their own chivalnc sense of honour and the 
greatness of the fallen soldiers’ courage — each body had a 
red thread on both wrists! They had done the same 
before to the heroic Clark whose personal prowess and 
intrepidity had been remarkable. Thus fell Sale’s veterans^ 
and he^ as if ashamed of having yielded them prece- 
dence on the road to deaths soon took his glorious place 
beside them in the grave. Honoured be his and their 
names ! 

Although Sir C. Napier was resolute to storm Trukkee 
in the manner described^ if no other resource remained^ he 
loved his soldiers too well to nsk such slaughter until 
every minor influence had been tried on their brave but 
ferocious enemies; and much he trusted that want of food, 
and the despondency which the failure of all Beja’s well- 
devised operations and negotiations must have produced, 
would bring them to terms. Yet beyond a certain time 
he could not persevere in the blockade ; he had to bring 
up water as well as provisions to those barren regions ; 
and the troops, thirsty and hungry, were almost naked and 
quite barefooted ; for long marches over sharp loose stones 
and through low buslies, had tom their clothes and en- 
tirely destroyed their shoes : short of those terrible visita- 
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C HAP. X, tioiiB wbich liave Bwept away whole armieB from existence 
1845« at once^ th^ were suffering as much as soldiers ever did. 
Yet not a murmur was heard^ their general^s skill was 
apparent^ and they were content to die by frtigue^ by 
starvation^ or by steel as he commanded. When I see 
that old man incessantly on his horse, how can I who am 
young and strong be idle? By God I would go to a 
cannon^s mouth if he ordered me/^ was the high-souled 
expression of a youthful ofScer in this campaign. 

Gallant officers, generous hardy soldiers, they were, and 
now their day of power was come, with this consolation 
for past national mishaps, that from their tent doors th^ 
could sec the yery places where former expeditions had 
fiuled, and could even mark the wild crags where the 
skeletons of Clark and his brave comrades seemed to wait 
in gnm expectation of this avenging hour. And sternly 
they would have been avenged had the hiUmen awaited 
the assault, for the murder of the camp-followers m the 
previous operations had rendered the soldiers gloomily 
resolved to give no quarter; yet such is the influence of a 
great leader, that while they swore to be as merciless to 
men as the robbers had been to them, they were avowedly 
fixed to save women and children, even from the kmves of 
their own remorseless kindred. 

Happily all slaughter was avoided. It was on the 
28th of February that Trukkee had been discovered, 
and on the 4th of March Beja Khan Doomkee — ^Islam 
Khan Bhoogtee— Deyrah Khan Jackranee— Houssem Khan 
Mundooanee, and two smaller chiefs of dependent tribes, 
having with them Beja^s brother Mundoo, who appeared 
the master-spint although till then unknown, entered the 
Enghsh general’s tent under truce, but with the Khoran on 
their heads and submissive accents on their lips, at the very 
moment he was giving orders to storm their rocky hold. 
Tall and strong men they were, and of warlike aspects 
and proportions, bigger men could scarcely be found, with 
exception of Deyrah, who was of moderate size and gentle 
look, and much beloved by his tnbe for his honour and 
mildness. Yet this chief, not undeservedly respected. 
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acoarding to tiieir notions, was prone to murder and 
qpoliatian, being only more ready when passion subsided to 
make reparation. Beja, aged, but of Herculean dimensions, 
had a pre-eminently imposiDg appearance, answerable to 
his reputation as the most powerful and darmg robber 
of the hills: but his spint, thoi^h fierce, was scarcdy 
answerable to his appearance and reputation. 

They demanded terms. Submission, emigration, and a 
quiet settlement on the plains, far from your wild crags. 
We wish for time to consult our tnbes. Take it. 

Next day came Mundoo to demand modifications. The 
general was inflexible. Then Deyrah Jackranee— Toork 
Ali — ^Denana Mundooee — Suleyman Ran^aneeand Jumal 
Khan Doomkee, brother of fieja, came with most of their 
followers and laid down their swords m submission — ^the 
first and second induced thereto, as they said, by the 
honourable treatment of their women at Ooch. These 
men were protected from plunder, and retaining all their 
property moved with the army as a caravan. The others 
held aloof. Beja they said, had been so perfidiously treated 
by Captain Postans the pohtieal agent that they could 
not trust Enghsh honour; and when told by General 
Simpson — ^who was sent into Trukkee as a hostage for 
Bqa — ^that Sir C. Napier^s faith was undoubted, they 
pointed to their ancles and wnsts and cned out, Postans ! 
Postans! Thus forced to renewed action the general 
ordered a column of three hundred infantry to open the 
communication with Ali Moorad and Beatson, by the 
western end of Trukkee; and at the same time, as the 
submission of so many chiefs had put him m possession of 
the southern entrances, he sent a number of smaller 
columns through them with orders to scour all the in- 
terior of the fastness and pursue with fire and sword 
whatever they came across, always sparing women and 
children. This was on the 7th, and soon two more of 
Bqa’s brothers and their families were captured without 
opposition, and consequently without bloodshed; but Bcrja 
himself was nowhere to be found, whereupon the scouring 
cedumns, the camel corps, and the cavalry and even the 
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CHAP. X. liead-qiuurten escort of Moguls, vere launched in pomiit, 
1846 . ^th orders to bring him in dead or alive. 

Thus honted, the zecaldtrant chief, his brother Mnn» 
doo, a n^hew, his son Wuseer and a minor Bhoogtee 
chirf, with all the followers still adhering to them, sur- 
rendered on the 9th. As a punishment the soldiers were 
allowed to plunder their goo^, and they did plunder the 
men; but tme to their honourable compact, molested no 
woman or child either in person at property; where a 
woman’s dress was seen, or a child’s voice heard, all was 
safe. Islam Khan escaped with his Bhoogtees, but his 
&ther-in-law, the Keytnan, whose tribe was one of culti- 
vators not robbegrs, would not receive his followers. Driven 
to desperation by hunger he then plundered the Masarees, 
but they retook the booty and killed a hundred and twenty 
of his men. With the remainder he fell on the Murtees 
who killed a hundred more, and the poor remnant became 
miserable wanderers — ^for with those tnbes there was no 
charity. Thus the war ended after fifty-four days of 
incessant exertions. 

"I have had great anxiety during tins difficult cam- 
paign was the observation of the successful leader. I 
know not if I shall get credit for it; but I think 1 have 
done well. However the play is over.” 

No credit did he get from any person save Sir H. Har- 
dinge, who behaved as a brother soldier and a public man 
should behave ; but no thanks came from power in Eng- 
land, and strenuous efiTorts were made and successfully to 
prevent this great campaign becoming known in all its 
worth to hiB countrymen. The skill of the general, the 
devotion, the hardihood of the officers and men, the heroic 
deaths of the veterans on the rock were all withheld from 
pubhc approbation . and the persons who sought to stifle 
the frme of sndi actions were those who should have been 
foremost to proclaim and reward them. History however 
cannot be stifled, though from natural baseness its post- 
humous vengeance may be disregarded. None of his staff 
received any promotion. Lord Bipon long wifhhdd his 
despatch from the public, and when asked why he did so? 
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answered He liad forgotten it I A day, an hour of the 
dangers and fatigues of that campaign irould have ren- 
dered his memory less treacherous, his luxunous existence 
more noble; it would have furnished at least one passage 
in his public life unmarked by pubhc derision or pubhc 
indignation. 

During the operations to reduce Beja, the Murrec 
vakeels had remained in camp, and in fear, because the 
conduct of the tnbe had been so suspicious that the 
English general, as before noticed, had menaced them. 
And he could now easily reach them, because the sur- 
render of Beja left him free action, and there was a 
cannon-road within his power, which, tummg the defiles 
of Sartoof and Nufoosk, led upon their town of Kahun. 
It was that danger which had brought the vakeels to 
camp, and meanwhile the tribes removed their fSEunihes 
and herds forty miles northwards. The general however, 
finding them so submissive, renewed the alliance, and 
offered them the Bhoogtee fort of Deyrah, with the 
fertile plain around it ; but they refused, infiuenced by 
the fear of after-feuds if the British should give up 
Semde. — ^An event which the Bombay faction continually 
assured them was inevitable. 

Short as this campaign had been, the greatness of the 
enterprise considered, it would have been terminated much 
sooner, if the fear of a collision with the Seikhs had not 
precluded the execution of the first design) namely, passmg 
through the Bhojan Mazaree’s country and invadmg the 
hills from the east and west at the same tune . the con- 
federates would thus have been early debarred retreat to 
the defiles of Goojroo, and have been thrown at once into 
Trukkee. Nor could they have so long baffled the actual 
operations, if Ah Moorad had been true to tune when 
Bqa abandoned the LuUee and Jummuck passes to make 
for Gondooee; for wily and clever as the hillmen were 
in their warfare, the superiority of the Englishman's 
generalship over barbarian art was pre-eminent — ^illus- 
trating a passage in Plutarch’s life of Fhilopcemen, where 
he says that great man adopting the Cretan customs and 
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uwng their artifices and sleights, their stratagems and am- 
bushes against themselves, soon showed that their devices 
were like the short-sighted schemes of children when com- 
pared with the long reach of an experienced general^ 

With less than five thousand men Sir C. Napier had 
crossed a desert of more than eighty miles, had surprised 
the enemy's first Ime of forts and watering-places, had 
seized their strongest passes without a stroke, had baffled 
all their counter schemes, and m fifty-four days subdued 
tnbes having four times his number of fighting men, 
without givmg them even an opportunity of delivermg 
battle in an advantageous post. He had starved them 
where they thought to starve him ; and by fine combma- 
tions and unexampled rapidity overreached them in their 
own peculiar warfare, in a country more than a hundred 
and forty miles long, from eighty to one hundred and 
twenty broad, and of such desolate strength and intricacy 
as can scarcely be equalled in the world — chasing them 
amidst crags and defiles, 1/ihere a single error would have 
caused the total destruction of his army merely by the 
casting of stones down on the columns. All other in- 
vaders had ever met with destruction amongst those wild 
rocks and terrible passes, whose impregnable nature had 
become proverbial throughout Central Asia; and hence, 
the sudden conquest of warriors, honoured as unconquer- 
able by all surrounding nations, spread wonder and awe. 
The conqueror was by his own Bengal sepoys called a 
Deota or spint ; and tnbes hitherto dreadmg and obeying 
the Cutchee hillmen as demons, now earnestly desired to be 
accepted as subjects of Scinde ; while the wildest Scindian 
tnbes became more contentedly submissive to a govern- 
ment thus proved to be equally powerful and protective. 

These results were not easily obtained. " War m these 
deserts, said the successful leader, is very embarrassmg. 
To get up supphes is difficult; to move is difficult ; to find 
a road is difficult ; m fine it is a chain of difficulties such 
as I beheve no other country presents — rocks, mountains, 
wastes * — ^aU barren, wild, and full of frightful defiles, every 
step through which was over sharp stones, that lamed half 
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our animals — ^horses bullocks asses camels — all were crip- 
pled, and the soldiers went barefoot. It was verj’^ severe 
work for man and beast. Napoleon said that war in 
deserts was of all wars the most difficult, and my experi- 
ence leads me to the same conclusion 

Nor was the courage of the hiUmen nnsmted to their 
rugged country. In the hand-to-hand fight, where the 
volunteers of the 13th fell so heroically, one of the robbers 
bemg pierced with a bayonet, tore the musket from the 
soldiei’^s hands, drew the bayonet from his own body, 
repaid the stroke with a desperate wound and fell dead ^ 
In another action twenty-five robbers, meeting with twenty 
of the Moguls m the desert at dusk, instantly attacked , the 
horsemen had the advantage and offered quarter after a 
sharp fight, but the gallant barbanans refused it, and dieil 
side by side, fighting to the last** 

To have warred down such men in their own desolate 
hills, without a smgle reverse, by the mere force of genius 
and hardiliood was a noble exploit , and factiously to hide its 
lustre from public admiration w^as essentially base and 
iin-Engbsh * For if the surmounting extraordinary diffi- 
culties by a union of extreme caution with extreme daring 
and firmness be looked to, rather than the number of troops 
employed, as the test of generalship, there are few re- 
corded exploits in war more remarkable than this cam- 
paign. And perhaps nothing m it was more remarkable 
than the resolution w'lth which it was undertaken, and 
persevered in despite of the umversal cry of derision 
raised by a faction but responded to with an incredulous 
feehng as to success m the army employed — despite also 
of the ternble loss of the 78th regiment, the arrogant 
imbecility of Lord Ripon, and the certainty of personal 
rum if it failed of success. 

Tlegardmg the execution it is unnecessary to point out 
the subtilty with which the robbers, the khan of Khelat, 
and even the friendly Chandian chief were misled as to 
the openmg of the campaign ; or how All Moorad and his 
ill-disposed Beloochees, were at once debarred of opportu- 
nity for nuschief and forced to push a war against their 
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own race ; but when was ever a surprise effected under 
greater difficulties^ with greater physical exertion, or more 
prompt and able combinations than that by which Ooch, 
Shahpoor and Poolagee fell, and the robbers were cut off 
from the western mountams ere they knew even that the 
war was begun? Can the skill be denied, with which the 
terrible passes of Lullee and Jummuck were rendered 
nullities for the confederates, by the vigorous march of 
Simpson^s column, combmed with that of the head- 
quarters? Was it ordmary resolution under adverse 
circumstances that maintamed the camp between those 
passes, until the surpnsmg expedition o^ the camel corps, 
relieving the distress for provisions, facilitated the third 
great movement of the campaign, namely the taking of 
new positions at Sebree and Doosh Kooshta, and from 
thence attempting a second surprise at Shore, which only 
faded from an accident that no human foresight could have 
prevented. And was he a common general who with 
one stroke then changed the plan of operations, extricated 
his army from the embarrassment caused by that fadure, 
and at the same time placed his enemy m difficulties from 
which he could never escape ? 

Let the mtncacy and mihtory accuracy of the combina- 
tions there made, be examined. The confederates had been 
by the previous operations forced mto a comer of their 
hills ; but they had escaped the surprise designed, and had 
taken refuge behmd a defile through which it was impos- 
sible to penetrate; it was equally impossible to remain m 
observation because the troops were nearly starving and 
the magazmes distant. Meanwhde the confederates could 
break out by defiles m their own rear, to regain the country 
they had been before driven from and renew the war; 
thus rendering all the previous able operations null. To 
have turned such difficulties to the entire disadvantage of 
the enemy, to resign the offensive for a moment, and by 
seemingly retrograde marches, illustrating the saymg, 
draw back to make the better leap,” force the confede- 
rates to receive battle in a bad position, or abandon their 
impregnable one altogether and take the offensive on a bad 
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line which could only lead to their ruin^ was surely the 
mark of a great general. 

All Moorad^ Hunter, and the commander-in-chicf seemed 
to be retreating when marchii^ on Lotce, Jummuck and 
Deyrah; but no part of the country previously gained was 
thereby relinquished. Beatson still blocked the southern 
end of the Gkiojroo defile, hving on the grain captured 
from the enemy, while the rest of the army got nearer to 
the magazines. Thus the supplies were assured, and the 
head-quarter column, without losing its connection with 
Hunter’s detachment for more than two days, was placed 
where it could by a new road turn the terrible Goojroo 
defile, and assail the confederate chiefs at its northern end, 
while Beatson and All Moorad still blociced the southern 
end. If the hillmen had waited for that attack, the war 
would have been brought to*the decision of a battle on 
ground favourable to the British ; and there was no escape 
from defeat by the confederates, because the neutral tem- 
tozy of Mooltan was behmd them and on their left flank ; 
and if they had come down the defile it has been shown 
they would have got between two fires. It was then they 
felt all their opponent’s generalship and took refuge m 
Trukkee, where he shut them up with potential skill. 
Surprisingly rapid also were Ins movements, for though 
his fighting men were few, his was an Indian army and 
the whole mass was heavy. Not less than twenty thou- 
sand persons and their mnumemble animals were to be 
provided for, and handled amidst those barren rocks. 
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During the campaign Sir C. Napier had not neglected 
the Scmdian administration. Tliis negotiation with the 
chiefs in Tnikkee,” he writes in his journal^ “ has only 
kept me from the business of civil government for a few 
days^ and already the pile of tnals is two feet high on my 
table; I dare say not less than thirty are thcre^ several 
from fifty to nmety sheets of foolscap — and life or death 
depend on some Yet with all this unceasing mental 
labour he had found time and thought early m the opera- 
tions^ to give an elaborate opimon for the government upon 
the reformation of the Indian Articles of War; and while 
propounding terms of capitulation to the robber chiefs^ he 
was treating with the jam of Bella for the purchase of 
some choice fruit-trees to plant in the public garden at 
Kurrachee. Attentive also to the claims of science he 
had placed carnage at the disposal of Captain Vickery — ^a 
qualified person of the Company's service — for the collec- 
tion of geological and mmeralogical specimens^ which were 
transmitted with a memoir to the London Society and 
acknowledged as valuable contnbutions. He would have* 
extended these researches if the army had remained in the 
hills ; but to avoid tliat public expense^ the moment Beja 
was captured^ the fort of Deyrah was destroyed, Oolagee 
and Poolagee were restored to their former owners the 
Keyharees, Lheree was given to Belooch Khan, and the 
army was put m motion for Scinde. The general then re- 
paired with an escort to Shahpoor to meet the khan of 
Khelat, whose leave he designed to obtam for putting a 
garrison in that place to watch those outlying robbers who 
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had not entered^ or had escaped firom Trukkee ; and well 
content he was to have finished the war so soon^ for 
already the heat of the desert had become nearly unendu- 
rable by Europeans. 

At Shahpoor the khan was founds fbr hke all the sur- 
rounding powers he was so awed by this sudden reduction 
of the hitherto invmcible hill tribes, as earnestly to seek 
that conference which he had before carefiilly evaded. The 
campaign had however been entirely to his profit ; his re- 
belhous subjects were effaced as tribes, his unruly sirdars 
humbled and alarmed, and his desolated but fertile plains 
of Cutch Gundava could now be repeopled and cultivated 
in safety. He still complamed of the hostility of the 
Candahar chiefs, and on that ground asked for a subsidy ; 
but the general, though anxious to give him political 
weight to press down the lohse materials for commotion 
which abounded around, thought a subsidy would only 
tend to ennch his schemmg sirdars, and substituted for it 
an austere wammg to the Candahar men not to molest an 
ally of the British. He also proposed to the governor- 
general that a Khelat force should be raised, officered and 
paid by England for a time, as a means of awing the 
Affghans and discontented nobles, and strengthenmg the 
alhance. This suggestion was not attended to, but the 
Candahar chiefs gave an earnest assurance — ^for they were 
in great fear — ^that they had no hostile designs, and the 
khan readily assented to the occupation of Shahpoor. 

The Englishman now adopted a smgular expedient for 
protecting the frontier of Scinde agamst the outstanding 
robbers. Planting the captive Jackranees and a mmor 
tnbe of Doomkees on fertile government land, near the 
southern edge of the Kusmore desert, he made Deyrah 
Khan their chief, allowing him to reject the violent spirits 
whose quietude he could not warrant; but those were 
immediately taken into pay as policemen, and removed to 
the south where they served well and willingly. The 
people under Deyrah wei*e compelled to build houses and 
cultivate lands, bemg fed by the government until their 
first harvest was reaped , then house and land were be- 
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stowed on the military tenure of opposing the inenrsions 
of their kindred robbem still in arms — ^yet with this stem 
admonition^ that if they themselves robbed any one, or 
failed to oppose the incursions of others, their lands would 
be taken away, the chiefs hanged, and the followers set 
to labour in chains. Deyrah Khan was selected for this 
settlement because he had always been averse to the 
robber life, and amongst the first to surrender ; under him 
therefore it was hoped, if the experiment failed to reclaim 
the fathers, that the children would have better customs. It 
failed with neither, only Houssein Bhoogtee and his brother, 
fierce violent men, who had betrayed the heroic Clark and 
his comrades to death, refused work, and they were in- 
stantly put to labour on the public roads in irons, without 
a murmur from the rest. Civilization triumphed * 

It was designed to hang Bcja Khan for the murder of 
McKenzie^s grass-cutters, but Ali Moorad prayed for his 
pardon, and Bega’s barbanan nature and customs, joined 
to the fact that he had been admitted to negotiation 
during a campaign which had annihilated his power for 
mischief, gave weight to the ameer’s ^tercession. The 
old chieftain and his immediate followers, were therefore 
placed under Ali Moorad’s guard as settlers eastward of 
the Indus, on the conditions given to the Jackranees. Sir 
C. Napier was also moved to clemency by hearing that 
when the confederates expected their last fight at Trukkee, 
and had left servants to kill their wives and children, they 
thus modified the bloody injunction. Unless you see 
the English chief in person, for as he saved the honour of 
the ameers’ women so wiU he do with ours — ^yield to 
him ^ ” Neither was Beja’s complaint of perfidy without 
weight; for though Captain Fostans afterwards made a 
long defence, said to have satisfied the governor-general, 
he certainly had not satisfied the men who accused him, 
as their conduct at Trukkee proved. 

These matters being arranged, the general reached 
Kurrachee after five months of incessant marching and 
fighting, added to labonous administrative duties, the 
pressure of which he thus laconically desenbed. " Chmate 
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and work have weidcened me, but one cannot live for 
ever” He returned however to encounter anew the 
enmity of the thankless ohgarchs he was so efficiently 
serving. His astonishing campaign, derided at first as im- 
practicable, had been during the operations assailed with 
a ridiculous fury ; the death of every camp-follower had 
been announced as the forerunner of a direful termi- 
nating calamity, which the organs of the Bombay faction 
strove hard to produce. Their cry had always been that 
''Sir C. Napier knew nothing of government — ^that the 
people abhorred him — ^that they were only kept down 
by an overwhelming army." Yet here he had earned 
away his mam force, attended by auxiliary Beloochee 
tnbes, one hundred and fifty miles beyond the frontiers of 
Scindc, and six hundred miles from Kurrachee the seat of 
government, to war down a kindred population. Public 
opinion and even the feehngs of his own army had been 
against the enteipnse, yet he pursued it for two months, 
and during that time no movement of insurrection had 
taken place in Scinde, no conspiraiy was formed, no 
discontent was shown, no murmur was heard ^ 

This successful campaign cut away the foul hopes of 
disaster cherished by the Bombay calumniators; but 
then, with inexpressible efirontery, they declared that 
nothing had been done and that a large force had been 
employed at enormous cost without the slightest gam: 
they even desenbed Bega Khan as still ravaging the fron- 
tier at the head of his victorious tnbes, when he was 
actually in prison trembling for his life. Such were the 
factious ravmgs in the Bombay Times. 

History appears degraded while recording the practices of 
these hirelmgs; but it is because they were hirelings, the 
organs of power, that they must be noticed. Buist boasted 
of the support of official men ; and persons oi his stamp 
cannot be neglected in history when peace and war have 
been influenced by their publications. He announced at 
this time that Sir C. Napier was urging the governor- 
general to a war in the Punjaub, and had pubhdy detailed 
the plan of operations ! And Major Carmichael Smith, 
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in his work upon the reigning family at Lahore^ expressly 
^^Rsserts that a speech — a fiyrged one — ^published m the 
Delhi Gazette as spoken by Sir C. Napier^ was the prin- 
cipal cause of the Punjaub war. For the general being 
there made to say his army would immediately mvade the 
Seikhs they resolved to be first in the fields and crossed 
the Sutlg ’ This statement has been corroborated by 
another writer^ Captain Cunningham^ and verbally by the 
French Colonel Mouton^ who was a general in the Seikh 
service — ^wherefore the baffling of the govemor-general^s 
peaceful policy, and the temble battles on the Sutlej, with 
their tram of consequences involving a second war, may 
be traced directly to the flagitious forgeries of two con- 
temptible editor. The following extracts from a letter to 
the governor-general, written two months before the 
breaking out of the first Punjaub war will show with what 
indiflerencc even to probabihty these forgeries were 
promulgated. 

'' It IS very hard upon professional men, that it is 
always put down as a settled thing that they want to 
make war, though history proves that is not the case. 
They make it indeed better and govern better than the 
civil servants of the public, but nothing in history proves 
that they are more, or even so desirous of war as civil 
servants are. Nothing can make me believe that any man 
who has ever been m one battle can wish to be m a second 
from personal feelmgs, if he has those of a man or a 
Christian If a battle must be fought wc hke to be side 
by side with our compamons — ^reptiles only try to get 
away — ^but no man loves danger, except as producing 
honour. Woe to the ruffian who fights a battle that 
can be avoided, he is a wholesale murderer for his own 
private selfishness. Two of the most miserable days I ever 
spent, were those after Meeanee and Hyderabad — not 
from the slightest doubt of my own conduct bemg right, 
but because of the loss of my companions. I venture to 
say that no man ever more ngidly questioned himself as 
to the need of risking those battles than I did, or more 
entirely felt convinced, and subsequent events bore me 
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out^ as I believed they would. No man of oommon sense^ 
or knowledge of mankind, can suppose that another would 
fight with an enemy so immensely superior m numbers, 
except from necessity. 

“These reflections come up on reading your letter, 
saymg you had to prove to your employers, that a mili- 
tary man can honestly resist professional temptation, the 
indulgence of which without an absolute necessity would 
be criminal, in which I cordially agree with you. But 
the proper mihtary precauttona are deemed to spring from 
a resolution for woTj though onginatmg in a resolution 
for peace! And what is more, the only way of mam- 
tainmg it. Lord Ellenborough was forced by an insen- 
sate, I should rather say an unprincipled clamour got up 
by the Whigs, to leave Gwalior independent, the result 
will be another war probably. Peaceful Hume! One 
would think peace was sold by the yard and Hume had a 
monopoly of the article.” 

“ My brother thmks the Indus ought to be our frontier 
in its whole course nmc. 1 do not think we are npe for 
that. I agree with you that the Sutlej is our wisest 
boundary just now. I would go on to the Indus when 
we have gotten nd of our foolish system of keepmg native 
prmces on their thrones, within our territory ; until then 
it is impossible to trust to internal safety But while 
I am decidedly of opimon that the Sutlej is our proper 
boundary-hne now, I am equally certam that to keep 
withm it is impossible. The revenue will not allow of 
such a Imc of defence m existing circumstances, and you 
will he the conqueror of the Punjaub before 1847 if you are 
alive and governor-general. Solomon was a wise man and 
a peaceful prmce, but he had a very full treasury, and 
such credit with the merchants of Egypt and Tyre that 
to make war on him would have been dangerous — ^his 
frontier was safe. Had he been governor-general with a 
Seikh army prowling hke a wild beast along his frontier, 
and requiring thirty thousand men to watch it, he must 
speedily have made war, or postponed the buildmg of his 
temple 
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Such were the sentiments of tlie man represented as 
thirsting for war ; but he^ unshaken m his course of right, 
was only seeking the prosperity of Sdnde, and expressing 
his contempt for the factious folly, and the folly exclusive 
of faction, which tainted the minds of men m power, who 
could not, or would not, form any jnst or even sane idea 
of the resources of the country, or of the measures re- 
quired to work them bmiedcially. Because the land had 
not sprung up into a garden by magie — ^because the Indus 
was not at once covered with merchant-boats jostbng for 
want of room in the pursuit of enormous profits — ^because 
all the wild Beloocbees, and all the degraded Scindees^had 
not suddenly changed their nakedness and ignorance of 
everything but iobbery and oppression, for a saentific 
knowledge of the earth^s products and a persevering en<^ 
lightened industry in the manufacture of them, Scinde 
was called a desert and thought to be irreclaimable^ 
** How he exclaimed ''can rational beings, if such per- 
sons can be called rational, expect miracles? Because wc 
have succeeded in keeping the heterogeneous population in 
peace and tranqmlhty, these men expect a high state of 
civilization to sprmg up on the instant With a master 
mmd however he laboured to realize their first dreamy 
expectations. 

Prominent amongst the moral obstacles were the wilo 
ferocity of the Beloocbees, the Mahometan religion, and 
the want of a language to communicate with the multi- 
tude, for there were many dialects, but neither Persian 
nor Hmdostanee was known. He meddled not with 
man’s faith or religious ntes, save where the Hindoo 
would bum women, and hence the Mahometans had no 
fear of conversion ; but they dreaded contamination, and 
would not mix with unbdievers he could not therefore 
conciliate them by the gentleness and honoura of society 
as he wished to do. Yet one- iaith he proclaimed, one 
social comfort he administered, one language, by him 
accentuated with peculiar force and clearness, he used, 
and the multitude understood hun. They required no 
pnest to expound his general beneficence, his protectiou 
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of life and property^ Ids prompt unadulterated justice. 
The rich needed no interpreter to explain the generosity 
which assured to them their possessions and dignities. 
The poor were content^ that without speaking their 
dialects he should break down the ameers’ cruel system 
of government ffuming, in all its branches^ whether of 
taxes or rent. 

At this time he gave to every person^ natives or immi- 
grants^ who would cultivate land^ leases for fourteen or 
twenty-one years with exemption from rent or taxes for 
the two firsts the holders being responsible only to the 
government collectors without the mtervention of zemin- 
dars or kardars. This was his appropriation of the land 
retained when the jagheers were regranled^ and of the 
greater port of the ameers’ accursed shikargahs: and to 
give the stimulus to industry more effect he made small 
government loans to the poorest to enable them to start 
in the course of cultivation. Infinite pains also he be- 
stowed on the general irrigation^ observing that healthy 
revenue^ food and civilization depended upon controlling 
the waters. 

His minor measures for improving the pubbe condi- 
tion and awakening men to advantages before unknown^ 
or uidieeded^ were many and judicious. He formed a 
breeding establishment at Larkaana with the female 
camels taken from the hiU tribes; he endeavoured to 
set up windmills at Kurrachee^ and with the profits of the 
government garden^ which now supplied several thousand 
persons with vegetables^ he stimulated industry m various 
branches; the mills indeed failed; for being made at 
Bombay under the supenntendence of Dr. Buist who as 
secretary of the agricultural society there was charged 
with their construction^ they were very costly^ and so 
defective thqr could never be set up. 

Through the collector of customs Mr. McLeod^ and 
Major Blenkyns^ a sheep and grass farm was established 
for which mermos were obtained^ and it soon produced 
Guinea grass and lucerne m such abundance^ as to give 
promise of entirely providmg forage^ which had hitherto 
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CHAP. XI. been obtained for the army from Cutch at enormous cost. 

Through Mr. Curlmg, who had been long in Egypt, tutor 
to one of the pacha^s sons, he also sent for fine West 
India sugar-cane plants, and they amved m a thrivmg 
condition at Bombay, but official people detained them 
there until they died, for any improvement of Scmde was 
to them as wormwood. However, cereal agriculture was 
in Sir C. Napier’s judgment the only sure foundation on 
which to rest Scmdian prosperity, and there was no real 
knowledge of it possessed by the people, even the most 
industrious ; yet the Beloochee and Sciudee were alike so 
eager to acquire knowledge of any kind, that he saw their 
civilization would be certain if means of teaching were 
provided, the regimental schools were besieged by them 
praying to have their children instructed. To satisfy this 
craving for knowledge he proposed to Lord Bipon the in- 
stitution of agncultural schools on a plan first estabhshcd 
by Captain John Pitt Kennedy, at Loch- Ash m Ireland. 
It had been entirely successful there, and was afterwards 
pressed by that gentleman upon the Irish government. 
And it IS no hyperbole to say, that had his plan been sup- 
ported against the intrigues of pretended patriots, the 
faimne and misery which has desolated that tmhappy 
country would have been very much abated if not entirely 
averted. That great and useful project was stifled to 
satisfy corrupt mfluence in Ireland, and m hke manner 
this proposition for Scmde was set aside : it did not con- 
duce to factious mtcrests ^ 

While the regeneration of the poorer classes was thus 
urged forward, the just claims of the high-bom people of 
the land were not overlooked. Though a conquered race. 
Sir C. Napier regarded them only as English subjects, 
and resolved to open for all places of trust and dignity 
without objection to colour or rehgion, demanding only 
qualification. Mohamed Tora, one of the greatest sirdars 
who fought at Meeanee, was made a magistrate, at his 
own request, the appomtment being thus justified. '^The 
nobles of Scmde must have the road of ambition opened to 
them, or they will not have their nghts m the honourable 
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sense of my proclamation — ^that is^ if they qualify them- 
selves for the offices demanded. But in questions of 
general interest hke this, even qualification should not be 
required before enjoyment — ^we must give first, we can 
turn out afterwards for incapacity. The class-nght will 
be thus acknowledged while the man is removed ; and if 
one Beloochee gentleman becomes a magistrate many will 
qualify themselves. I want to go beyond this, if the 
Indian system will allow me; but that system, a rotten 
fabric of expedients for the supportmg of robbery, is 
equally destitute of humanity and knowledge of human 
nature, and will I suppose certainly debar the Scmdian 
gentlemen of the rights possessed by Englishmen. I will 
however give them all 1 can. The Beloochee gentleman 
may hkely enough abuse his power for ten years to eome ; 
but we who have conquered* the country can surely keep 
half a dozen of such persons in order ; and the great men 
of the land must have a door open for their ambition, their 
virtues and their industry, or they will become rebellious 
or vile • I know not which is worst, but the government 
which produces either is a detestable tyranny 

In virtue of powers granted by Lord EUenborough, 
Sir C Napier now negotiated with Ah Moorad a treaty, 
which that prmce ardently desired, though he objected to 
one article, which gave a right to all persons to settle in 
either state, and provided that none who fled from one to 
the other should be given up, save for treason or murder, 
when the proof of guilt was to be satisfactory to the pro- 
tectmg state. Against these provisions the ameer cla- 
moured — "They would rum him, his people would all 
depart, his country be rendered desolate — "Truly have 
you spoken ameer if your design is to be a tyrant.^^ This 
silenced Moorad, yet his fears were not unfounded. Not 
only his subjects, but the cultivators of Khelat and those of 
Candahar, and traders from all the surrounding nations, 
even from the north-west provinces of British India, were 
crowding to Scinde as to an asylum agamst oppression. 
Kurrachee had swelled too big for its walls, and new streets 
were rapidly springing up beyond the gates. Many people 
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of Cutch Oundava had come across the frontier^ more were 
coming; and two independent tribes of the Gedrosian 
desert^ the Hedgees and Funjeurees^ who could bnng 
eight thousand swordsmen to the fields entreated to be 
accepted as subjects^ and were strangely disconcerted 
when denied. 

Meanwhile the rejoicing for the fall of the robber tribes 
spread for hundreds of miles beyond the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of their stony fiEistnesses^ indicating the extent 
of Beja’s depredations and of his ferocity. Nor were the 
robbers themselves the last to proclaim their conqueror’s 
prowess. ''The Emperor Ackbar, the great Ahmet Shah^ 
and other kings^ had^ they said^ faded at the head of armies 
to penetrate beyond Tonge — and though at times British 
detachments had got tlirough the first passes^ they were 
invariably cut off in the end^ and no large force had ever 
before been able even to approach Tnikkce : they had now 
been subdued^ but by a man no one coidd resist.” Tlie 
fame of the exploit was thus spread even to Toorkistan, 
where the traveller Wolfe found the wdd wamors of 
Central Asia expectant of Sir C. Napier’s coming and 
hoping for the spoil of kingdoms under his Icadmg, being 
all willing to join him m arms. And strange to say the 
town of Bunporc^ on the confines of Persia^ bemg besieged^ 
actually surrendered on receipt of a forged letter of com- 
mand^ havmg his name affixed ! But so vivid is the 
Eastern imagination^ especially in warhke matters^ that 
had he been master of his own actions he could at this 
time have overrun all Asia as a conqueror^ and amved on 
the Mediterranean with half a mdlion of wild horsemen. 
Little did those fierce plundering Asiatics thinks that the 
chief whose military prowess had thus excited their admi- 
ratiouj, was then bnngmg into activity a new^ a simple and 
a beautiful principle of contention totally opposed to their 
notions — ^the contention of rulers, competmg for power 
and riehes and grandeur indeed, yet not by war, not by 
negotiation, nor by commerce — ^but by a bemgn sway, 
attractmg the oppressed of all nations to come under his 
government. 
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Amongst the essential means to attain that noble object, 
was the reduction of imposts, that comfort might soothe 
the poor man^s industry. Yet a strange difficulty attended 
this amelioration. The Beloochees would often prefer an 
onerous tax, if it was one of custom, to alighter one which 
disturbed their habits ; and bemg men of violent impulses 
there was always danger of their resenting changes 
however beneficial. Cautiously therefore were financial 
reforms introduced, for the general desired more to mahe 
the people understand his desire to benefit them than to 
obtain the fame of a rapid regenerator ; holding the first 
to be the vital principle of permanent legislation ; the last 
an ephemeral distinction suitable only to a reforming 
tyrant — ^a Mehemet Ah of Egypt. But while seeking in 
all ways to amend the moral condition of the people, and 
to forward their national ptospenty, he considered the 
repression of Belooch ferocity to be a holy work, and pur- 
sued it with stem resolution though he writhed under the 
means necessary to effect it ; for having to combine the 
lawgiver with the judge, and the executive office with both, 
there was no salve for a wounded conscience if error were 
committed. 

" I put men to death,^^ he said, " for murder only, and 
generally it is for the murder of helpless women or 
children : and havmg deeply considered the justice and 
necessity of doing so my conscience is clear as an adminis- 
trator, since no labour or pains, no care or reflection, have 
been spared by me to arrive at a just conclusion in each 
case. I do not flmch from this painful duty, but I do not 
like to be a judge. I would mther be a private person. 
Yet being here in authority I must do what should be 
done, and the cruelty of those ferocious men can only be 
stopped by force. Even Deyrah Khan whose countenance 
bespeaks his natural goodness — ^he who for years expressed 
his abhorrence of the robbers’ habits and at once closed 
with my offers — even he is capable of fraud and murder. 
Bred in a bad school, the tendency of all the Beloochees is 
to starve from idleness and rob and murder from habit — 
but that habit I will break.” 
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A few months after this was written, Deyrah beat one 
of his followers to death, and though he was firom some 
accidental cause only sentenced for manslaughter by the 
military commission, the tnal gave mfimte disgust to the 
Beloochees. — " Who ever before heard of a chief being 
blamed for kiUmg a follower^ Well * God is great and 
will in time remedy what cannot be now accounted for ! ” 
Such was the language of this fierce race of blood-spiUers. 
Nevertheless their propensity to murder sensibly abated, 
and the good-will of the labourmg classes towards the 
government as sensibly advanced. 

With the general prosperity the revenue also improved 
so rapidly, that after defraying the whole expense of the 
civil government, a surplus of one hundred thousand 
pounds sterling was paid into the treasury of India . subject 
only to the cost of constructing the new barracks which 
did not much exceed one-third of that sum, was not 
a permanent charge, and was sure to repay tenfold in 
the savmg of soldiers’ bves Mcim^ihile so assured was 
the tranquillity of Semde, that Sir C Napier proposed to 
hold it with five thousand men ; a proposal not adopted 
by the supreme government, because the Seikh troubles 
were so menaemg. Scinde did not reqmrc an army, the 
general interest of India did ; but so far was Sir C. Napier 
6rom desiring war at this time m the Punjaub, or anywhere, 
that he expressed his dread of it, saying, age had incapa- 
citated him for the labour — ^that in the hills, he had been 
indeed several times more than twenty hours on horseback, 
and once twenty-six hours with only the support of a crust 
of bread and some tea carried in a soda-water bottle — such 
was his simplicity of hvmg — ^yet old men do not recover 
rapidly from fatigue, and to do well in war a general 
should be always in the saddle — that his will was strong, 
but his worn-out body dragged it down, bke a stone tied 
to the tail of a kite. That with the duke of Wellmgton 
body and xmnd seemed to have made a compact; with 
him they were as cat and dog. 

These expressions as to his bodily powers were but indi- 
cations of momentary lassitude after extreme exertions m 
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a debilitating cbmate^ for Ins continued labours evinced 
his iron hardihood. However at this time he was compelled 
by the great augmentation of juridical business to alter his 
system of revision^ and permit the judge-advocate-general 
to decide finally on the tnals for certain specified offences^ 
still allowing the accused an appeal to himself It was 
full time^ for between January and June he had studied^ 
written notes upon^ and passed sentence m four hundred 
criminal trials^ some of ninety folio sheets ! m addition to 
the mihtary trials * 

This relief enabled him to devote more time to other 
branches of administration^ especially the system of taxa- 
tion ; and he had ample proofs that his recent campaign 
had been effectual and beneficial. Before the hill expe- 
dition the protection of the frontier had required three 
regiments of cavalry, and they could scarcely hold their 
ground. We can do nothmg against the robbers, they 
come and go and our men are exhausted.” Such was the 
substance of all previous reports. Now a smgle regiment 
of cavalry and some horsemen of the Bundlccund legion 
more than sufficed for the duty The presence of any 
cavalry was even declared unnecessary, and the officers 
complained of having nothing to do. There were no 
incursions to dnve the Scmdian cultivators from their 
lands, and those of the Cutch Gundava plains had again 
rendered that fertile distnct a sheet of grain — an unusual 
but truly glorious result of war, and the more glorious 
that those very people, driven to desperation before the 
campaign, had at one time actually resolved to jom the 
robbers in a mass as the only mode of avoiding utter 
destruction. The khan of Khelat^s revenue was thus aug- 
mented by two lacs and a half, which gave hinn a personal 
interest m the preservation of tranquilhty. 

While this peaceful scene was exhibited beyond the 
frontier of Scinde, the captured tnbes withm it had joy- 
fully taken to agricultural labour, and even Beja only 
complained that Ah Moorad watched him too dosely; 
but the ameer sarcastically repUed — alluding to his own 
expenses in the recent campaign — ^that it had cost him 
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1845. more to let him loose. In truth the general’s policy had 
been rather to put Ali Moorad to charges than to have 
his ai 4 , thinking it a good means to keep him from enter- 
taining FBtan adventurera who always desired war and 
disturbance. Bcga was however now allowed more liberty 
which he did not abuse, and afterwards paid a visit in 
friendship to his conqueror at Kurrachee. 

In the course of the summer the Murrees announced 
that they had again defeated the wandering Bhoogtees 
under Isdam Khan, and had killed so many of them and 
taken so many arms, and so much cattle, that the tribe 
was nearly extinguished. This seemed to be confirmed by 
the arrival of a number of isolated Bhoogtees seekmg a 
home amongst the settled tribes in Scinde, and by an offer 
of submission from Islam himself ; but when the former 
terms were again proposed he rejected them with great 
insolence, and contmued to haunt the hills with a con^ 
siderable force : yet only as a bandit, his power of raismg 
commotions was gone. The Murrees complamcd that the 
Kyharees had from Poolagee aided the Bhoogtees, and the 
general menaced the Kyharees so sternly that they were 
heedful not to provoke his wrath ; for bemg a tribe odious 
to all around them, the simple withdrawal of British pro^ 
tection would have been their destruction. These mmor 
troubles were not unexpected. While any robbers 
remained in the Cutchee hiUs, want would compel them 
to make meursions, and it was to bndle them that Shah- 
poor had been occupied; but no pams were spared to 
bnng them to a peaceable disposition, and it was hoped 
the flourishing coi^itionof the tnbes, under Deyrah Khan, 
would finally prevail over the predatory habits and pride 
of those who still roved for spoil — ^for very dearly did the 
contentment of those settled tnbes prove, that the robber 
life was not one of choice. 

That he had saved the subdued and reclaimed ones from 
slaughter, was a constant source of satisfaction to Sir 
C. Napier, and could he have had his own way, he would 
at once and for always have ended the robber system, by 
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planting sepoy regiments at Deyrali as a military colony* 
The Bhoogtee fort there was ready for occupation^ and the 
air remarkably pnre^ the water good and copious^ the land 
fertile^ the hills around full of mmeral riches. Trukkee 
was a vast quarry of fine white marble^ the transmission 
of which to the Indus for exportation would have been 
easy. This was a noble scheme^ but necessanly relm- 
quished, because no disposition existed with the high au- 
thorities to adopt useful projects^ and Sir Charles Napier 
had to struggle for every public amelioration^ against the 
folly and enmity of the oligarchs in whose ungrateful 
service he was wasting strength and life. From Sir 
H. Hardinge indeed, when apphed tq personally, he 
received a just support against his secret enemies — and he 
needed it; their hostility being as unceasing as it was 
unscrupulous — ^but from the councils and superior boards 
of India he experienced opposition, official delays, thwart- 
ings, and denials, little according with the reqmrements 
of a new government, which had to create the means 
of regenerating as well as to admmister to a conquered 
nation. 

From the robbers nothing serious was now to be dreaded, 
and even the Lion asked leave to reside with Ah Moorad, 
but the reply was Surrender.^' This he was too high- 
spinted to do, and went to the Punjaub; but his tried 
friend, Ahmed Khan, the Lhugaree chief, seeing all hope 
gone, yielded, pleading truly that he had only obeyed the 
prince’s orders in his previous career : the plea was ad- 
mitted by the general, who obtained pardon, and restored 
his possessions. This terminated all Scindian enmity ; 
but in June the frontier toudiing the Mazaree district 
was molested by a Seikh band, which under pretence of 
pursuing robbers had crossed the boundary. Sir C. Napier, 
to avoid embarrassing the govemor-gelieral’s policy to- 
wards the Lahore Durbar, refrained from punishing this 
invasion, but he sent four hundred men and two guns 
under Major Corselhs in steamers from Hyderabad to 
Ehusmore, with orders to fall upon any armed foreign 
body within the frontier-line if they did not instantly 
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retire, yet to abstam from any ylolation of the Seikh 
territoiy even in pursuit. At the same time the Mazaree 
chiefs were admonished with reproachful sternness to 
beware of further offence. This promptitude, and the 
prudent conduct of Corsellis, put an end to a dangerous 
affair, which might otherwise have precipitated the Fun- 
jaub war. 

Meanwhile the pubhc works of Scinde were pushed as 
fast as adverse circumstances would admit, and amongst 
the most adverse was the dearth of good engineers. How- 
ever the dike designed to keep out the inundation between 
Sukkur and Shikarpoore, was now finished by Captam 
Scott; it had giyen way to the violence of the flood at one 
time, and there was some doubt as to the final success ; 
but it was restored on a new plan of execution supphed by 
the general, and thus completed m despite of these senous 
obstacles: then the yearly epidemic which had before 
ravaged those places ceased. 

To obtain this result Sir C. Napier willingly endured a 
temporary loss of revenue ; for with him the people^s wel- 
fare always had precedence of state opulence ; but many 
nch proprietors were discontented, for being fatalists they 
laughed at the notion of sickness averted by human 
efforts; and they would not take the trouble to sink 
wells, though a very few, in addition to the sluice-gates 
practised in the work for partial irrigation, would have 
compensated the loss of water from the checked inunda- 
tion. They even menaced to cut the dike, but a distri- 
bution of cavalry met that threat, and meanwhile the 
labouring population obtained full employment, and high 
wages from government without pestilence or oppression 
— ^the high wages being perhaps the chief cause of the rich 
men’s discontent. This samtary state of Sukkur became 
permanent, and as to the annual pestilence, this year, it 
was not very prevalent in any part; but in July and 
August cholera appeared at Shikarpoore, Sukkur and 
Larkaana, and then descended to Hyderabad. To meet 
this visitation hakims — ^native physicians — and in their 
de&ult, intelligent men were appointed with salanes in 
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every district^ and they were furnished with medicines, CHAP. XI. 
and instructions for the rehef of the poor . they had power 
also to enforce sanitary precautions. 

Thus ceaselessly Sir C. Napier watched and laboured in 
all directions, yet the course of his administration was 
rendered slow from the impediments contmually created 
by official men and boards ; and so artfully were those 
managed that he could make no sp^ufic complaint, save of 
delay, though the pubhc service languished under the 
effects. He had now been for nearly two years sohciting Appendix III. 
a sanction for bnnging the MuUyeer nver to Kurrachee 
and was still without even an answer ; though the want of 
pure water was so gnevously felt in th^t place, and the 
cost of conducting the nver, only twelve thousand pounds, 
would have been quickly repaid by a small water-tax. 

Still more vexatious was tlie delay m sanctioning the 
formation of a camel baggage-corps, to the organization of 
which he had early attached the greatest importance; and Appendix VIH 
he was especially earnest to have it ready for service before 
a Punjaub war should break out It was a great mih- 
tary creation, whidi had been suggested by observing that 
m India armies were appendages to their baggage, instead 
of the reverse. He resolved therdbre to reduce the latter 
to its proper rank as an accessory, to render it capable of 
regular and timely movements, to correct its tumultuous 
character by a mihtary organization, and no longer per- 
mit it to be a confused host of men and animals — ^roUmg 
about m misery, wasting the country through which it 
passed, and by its disorder helplessness and weight break- 
ing down the finest combinations, and menacing ruin at 
every movement to the troops it was designed to sustain. 

Dunng his first campaign in Semde the multitude of 
men and animals gathered under the name of baggage, 
weighed as a millstone on his movements. In the Cutchee 
hills the safety of the army was more than once endangered 
by it ; for the camels bemg all hired, their drivers natu- 
rally sought to avoid danger, not in the mihtary meaning 
but according to their personal interpretation of the term ; 
and when their rude generalship was at &ult, th^ con- 
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CHAP. XI. duded all must go wrong and deserted. No order was 
or could be maintained in the bills^ where the narrow 
ways crowded with baggage forbade the corrective action 
of cavalry ; and no ngonr of punishment could restrain 
the camp-followers and camel-men from straying beyond 
the lines for forage or plunder^ generally the last. At 
Jummuck the loss of life from this cause was considerable, 
and on the march from Groojroo, the troops having gone 
Flan 2 forward to secure the head of the defile of Toosoo, the 
baggage dioked up the road for ten consecutive hours, 
liable the whole time to attack; and yet beyond aid, 
because for three miles the pass was so wedged with men 
and loaded animals that the general could scarcely pass 
himself or send orders to the troops, and he was finally 
compelled to move his artillery and cavalry, which were 
in the rear under Oeneral Simpson, by another way and 
with great fatigue. 

To make the ba^age of his army fulfil the conditions 
of its existence — a help instead of a burthen — was now 
Sir C. Napier^s object, when after two ycars^ constant 
solicitation he obtamed a tardy sanction to form a bag- 
gage-corps. The pervading prmciple was, that the carriage 
of baggage should be a government matter, and organized 
with as much care and order as a regiment. On this basis, 
he formed divisions, giving to each six hundred govern- 
ment camels, and uniforms to the drivers. Each division 
had a directing animal, which was to carry a flag by day 
and a lantern by night — the flag, the light, the trap- 
pmgs of the camels, and the uniforms of the drivers corre- 
sponding in fdl points. Bemembering the Israelites’ march 
in the wilderness, he also placed an elephant at the head 
of all, carrymg a larger flag by day and a larger lantern 
by night, a star to lead, and a sign of command which 
none were to disregard. 

The camel-drivers were enlisted, disciplined armed and 
paid as soldiers, and commanded by regular officers ; and 
the general knew human nature too well not to invest 
them with every title to respect and honour which the 
bravest soldiers could claim. Their animals, classed as 
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strong and weak^ bore round tbdr necks tablets^ engraved 
with the marimumload of their dass^ as a protection firom 
oppression in overloadingj an injustice to which the poor 
beasts are very sensitive. One xnan was appointed to each 
camel instead of three camels to one man^ as the practice 
was^ a diange saving ba^age guards; for one man still 
led three animals while two flanked the march as soldiers, 
and were yet at all times skilled and ready to help in 
loading and unloading. 

To aid the passage of baggie and guns in difficult 
places, flve spare elephants were attached to the corps, and 
the whole mass was placed under the command of a supe- 
nor officer, who had power to enforce all regulations, and 
move his cumbrous masses as a second army m conformity 
with the operations of the fighting men. If the enemy's 
horsemen, sweeping, as was ^heir wont, like a whirlwind 
round the flank, should fall on the baggage corps, the latter 
instead of fettering the action of the troops, or flying 
confusedly towards them for aid, was practised to cast 
itself by command into orbs or squares, the camels kneeling 
down with their heads mwards and pinned together, while 
from behind that hving rampart the dnvers defended 
themselves with the carbmes they carried. 

Mmor regulations completed the system, and the result 
was supenonty of movement, savmg of animals and 
expense, with increased comfort for the troops and conse- 
quent dimmution of sickness ; and withal so great a rehef 
to the field operations as to make the creation of the corps 
a signal epoch in mihtary organization. It was in truth 
an enlarged and perfecting apphcation of that principle of 
order which first dictated the substitution of disciphned 
forces for feudal levies and armed mobs. Its creator well 
observed at the time. ''That it was the way to obtain 
rapidity in war, which did not result from bugling, double 
quick marching, and galloping of horse-artiUeiy, but from 
incessant care, the raismg and supporting the moral feeling 
and physical strength of the soldier, the rendering the 
baggage conducive to his wants, and as little of an impedi- 
ment as possible." 


CHAP. XI. 
1845. 
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CHAP. XJ. When this corps was organized Sir C. Napier may be 
1^, said to have given wings to his army ; for he had before so 
horsed his batteries that they were capable of any exertion 
— ^had created the fighting camd corps with its surprising 
power for sudden and distant expeditions — and had in a 
manner also created the Scinde horsemen^ the MoguelaeeB, 
whose matchless ability for irregular warfare did not keep 
thenpfrom being foremost in the field charge when solid 
hosts were to be broken. They had indeed existed nomi- 
nally previous to his arrival^ yet, neglected and undisci- 
plined were falling to pieces and an order for disbanding 
them had been issued, but he interfered; reforming 
their organization he increased their numbers and placed 
them under Captain Jacob, an artillery ofiScer, but selected 
with a sure judgment for this service. The army of 
Scinde was therefore emphatically an army of movement ; 
swift to assail, terrible to strike ; and if the formation of 
the Belooch battalions, now well organized and fit for 
service, be added to the institutions mentioned above, 
the mihtary creations will be found to have kept pace with 
those of the civil administration m Scinde. 

By the Bombay faction the baggage corps was neces- 
sarily decried — ''It was an expensive folly — a complete 
failure — so had the conquest of Scmde been — so had the 
administration been — so had the hiU campaign been.^^ 
Colonel Burlton, a Bengal commissary-general, also pub- 
lished a work against the baggage corps, striving to 
prove that waste, disorder, extravagance and oppression of 
the native population, are as profitable to armies m the 
field, as they are by some supposed to be for persons in 
his situation. But every advantage gained by Sir C. 
Napier in war, every stroke of successful pohcy, every 
undeniable proof of enhghtened government, naturally 
produced a storm of passionate calumny from men whose 
incessant predictions of ftulure were as incessantly belied 
by results. India was well descnbed by Chief Justice 
Boper at this penod, as a press-ridden community; and 
yet with a few exceptions, such as the Genttema'nfs Gazette, 
which did justice to its title, there was not, and there is 
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notj a free press for the many. There is only a licentious chap. XI. 
press for certain fEuHious persons having wickedness 
enough to protect the editors from legal consequences: 
a few instances of this immunity for hbel enjoyed at 
Bombay will suffice for illustration. 

Dr. iSuist published, as a regular official document, a 
reprimand to a naval officer, which had indeed been written 
by Sir C. Napier, but for reasons affectmg the pubHc 
mterest had been cancelled and locked up m his desk, 
from whence it could only have been obtained by in&mous 
means ! He also published a forged letter from Sir C. AppendixXiii. 
Napier to the governor-general, in which the former was 
made to return Sir Henry Hardmge’s personal kmdness 
with foul abuse ; and though the Bombay government was 
officially called upon to prosecute for these two offences, 

Buist committed both with impunity, and boasted of having 
information and support from men m power, in such a way 
as to indicate very plainly that members of the government 
council itself were intimately connected with his libels. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Outram hkewise, published in the 
newspapers such slanders against Sir C. Napier that the 
governor-general desired the latter to leave the correction 
of them m his hands, but with an overstrained dehcacy 
he referred them to the home authorities. His motive 
was that as the slanders were also directed against Lord 
EUenborough, Sir Henry Hardinge m dealing with them 
might be embarrassed by his family connection with that 
nobleman. It was an error of which he was soon made 
sensible. The secret committee in England passed mdeed 
a severe censure privately on Outram, but with a miserable 
cunnmg, felsely assuming that Sir G. Napier had entered 
into a public controversy with that person, instead of 
having, as the fact was, sent m a formal demand for justice 
to the government, condemned such controversies gene- 
rally and refused to notice the official appeal. But Outram, 
thus privately reprimanded, was immediately appointed to 
a lucrative civil office, in the view no doubt of givmg 
weight and currency to his vituperation. That error was 
however m time corrected by the pubhc voice, which forced 
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the Court of Directors to bend with abject aubmiBsion to 
the general whose reputation it had thus basdy sought to 
lower. 

There was yet another authority — ^Lord Bipon — ^who 
dedared that Outram^s proceeding was rights that it was 
what men in power must expect^ and should excite Sir C. 
Napier to greater zeal ! ! In fine he plainly disclosed his 
own connection with the assadants of the man he was 
bound to protect. There is however a moral as well as an 
official standard of rights and Lord Bipon’s authority is 
not of force to establish the one or to effiice the other. It 
was not nght that a violation of the Articles of War^ and 
all just authority^ should be^ not only left unpunished but 
encouraged; thdt truth should be outraged and pubhc 
decency outraged^ by loathsome calumnies — ^that soldiers 
m the field should be told their general was entirely igno- 
rant of his duty^ and the murderer of their comrades — 
and it could not be right that a minister of the crown 
should countenance such insults to real greatness^ at the 
dishonest behests of a body he was appomted to control ' 

Dr. Buist in support of his hbels boasted that his 
informants were men high m office^ a boast never con- 
tradicted^ and of weight when coupled with these facts 
that secretary Willoughby was, as men say, one of the 
proprietors of his journal; and when reekmg from the 
acknowledged slander about the ameers^ women having 
been dishonoured by the officers of the army, Buist was 
received as a guest in houses whence he should have 
been especially spumed for that foul falsehood. Those 
official informants therefore told him That nothing had 
been effected in the hill campaign, and that the robber 
tribes were more formidable than ever, though the 
greater portion were then settled as quiet cultivators in 
Scinde— that Beja, when actually in prison, was a victo- 
nous chief and ravaging the frontier at the head of his 
Doomkees — that Sir H. Hardmge, though he had given 
his express consent to the expedition, and warmly ap- 
plauded the successful execution in pubhc orders, entirely 
disapproved of it — ^that Scinde was a wasting dram upon 
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the resonrceB of India^ when it was paying a large aarplna 
to the general treasury — ^that Sir C. Napier had refused to 
hold the country with less than sixteen thousand troops^ 
when he had actually only twelve thousand — ^that he had 
applied for a remforcement of a thousand men to meet 
the sickly season^ when he had in fact sent away three 
regiments to enable those ^sovereign authorities^ to 
quell a rebellion caused by oppression in the Bombay 
presidency; and instead of demanding reinforcements 
had proposed to spare seven thousand of the twelve thou- 
sand under his command^ and hold Scinde with five 
thousand 

Such was the hostility evinced towards a man who was 
wastmg life m exertions to serve the government that thus 
encouraged and protected his assailants ; and that nothing 
of baseness or absurdity might be wanting^ the Bombay 
faction endeavoured to confer the character of a martyr 
on fhe savage filthy criminal Ameer Shadad^ fawnmg on 
and hckmg his hands^ red with the blood of the murdered 
officer Ennis. They concocted also a petition to the 
Queen firom the Ameer Nusseer, which Sir Henry Pot- 
tinger undertook to present. Every Ime of it contamed 
some notorious falsehood forged by the faction. The 
attempt was however too gross to succeed m England 
though Nusseer’s cause was adopted by Lord Ashley^ whose 
profound and deplorable ignorance of everything relating 
to Scmde affairs did not prevent him firom meddling and 
countenancmg to the utmost of his power^ the efforts of 
these conspirators against the mterests of England and the 
fiune of Sir C. Napier. 

But while Buisf s high official authorities were so ready 
to give this kmd of information to mjure the governor of 
Scinde^ they were totally insensible to the just pride and 
welfiEure of the gallant troops who conquered that country; 
and BO also were the authorities in England ; each seemmg 
to strive for pre-eminence in heartless scorn of the soldiers' 
daims^ rights and honour. 

Lord Bipon took more than two years for striking off 
the Meeanee medals^ and it was believed they would never 
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CHAP. XI. have been stmdL but the strenuous interference of 
1 ^. Lord EUenborough; thus numbers of gallant men died 
without the consolation of having those honourable marks 
of merit attached to the manly breasts they had so bravdy 
presented to the diarp swords of the enemy. When struck 
the medals were sent to Bombay without ribands^ and the 
government there^ with a like scorn of honourable feelings 
transmitted them, as bales of common goods amongst 
commissariat stores to Scmde, with such contemptuous 
irregularity that the commander-m-chief received his from 
the hands of a lieutenant-colonel, whose subaltern officers 
had obtained theirs long before * 

Wlien the 25th native regiment, whose courage had 
been so conspicubus in the battles, was recalled to Bombay 
— against the general’s wish, and apparently because 
against his wish — ^it was, after five years of foreign service 
treated on landmg with insulting neglect ; as if it had 
come back stained with dishonour instead of beaming with 
the lustre of heroism. 

Sir C. Napier’s representations to the Bombay autho- 
rities that the widows and children of the Scinde horsemen 
who fell at Meeanee m 1843, were still in 1846 without 
any provision, were treated with mdifference, though he 
stated that those poor claimants were livmg on the chanty 
of their fallen protectors’ comrades* Even the sacred duty 
A^ppendix VII. of forwardmg the hmng sepoys’ remittances to their fami- 
******”^‘^' hes was so shamefully neglected, that he was compelled 
to represent the matter to the governor-general. 

Sensitive enough however they were upon other pomts; 
for a memorial was framed by some civil servants, avowedly 
under an official stimulus, praying the interposition of 
the directors to make the governor of Scinde declare 
why he called some of their body jackals * And this 
singular folly was clamorously pressed until he, admitting 
wrong to the jackals, intimated an intention to call for a 
statement of work and salaries, and institute a comparison 
between those of the memorialists and his soldier dvihans. 
The cry then ceased. But m truth he had not assailed 
the civil servants as a body at all, he had only said in a 
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private letter^ with the publication of whidi he had no 
concern "The general opinion was that * certain cwU 
eervante^ were corrupt " And it is not a little singular 
that this general opinian,*^ thus quoted, had come to him 
from some of those very persons at Bombay, when speaking 
of their brethren at Calcutta, who were now rendering 
themselves subjects for derision by a simulated indig- 
nation. 

But by a singular coincidence, always some proof of the 
superior government of Sdnde was publicly furnished 
when its maUgners were most boisterous in condem- 
nation. 

Thus it was predicted that a ten partisan warfiure 
would be established on the right of thd Indus, and im- 
mediately after more than a hundred chiefs on that side 
of the nver voluntarily proffesed their salaams. 

When it was clamorously asserted that the whole 
Belooch race abhorred their conqueror, all their chiefs 
and sirdars eagerly came to the great Durbar at Hyderabad 
m sign of submission and good will. 

It was proclaimed that Scmde was tranquil only because 
it was kept down by a large force; and a portion of that 
force was immediately sent to aid m quellmg an insur- 
rection in the Bombay presidency, leavmg Scinde tranquil. 

When it was announced that the population of Scmde 
only awaited a favourable occasion to restore the de- 
throned ameers, the general marched to war beyond the 
frontier of Scmde ; and this favourable occasion could not 
induce a man to stir in aid of the Lion, or of the forty- 
eight Talpoor prmces who were still at large and actually 
m Scinde, callmg on their former subjects. 

Striking as these facts were, none were more so than a 
partisan warfrure undertaken in the autumn of this year by 
Deyrah Khan, against Islam and his roving Bhoogtees. The 
general had foreseen, when he planted his captives near 
the firontier, that the outlymg rovers would soon be forced 
to make forays for food, and he judged their first attempt 
would be on the settled Jackranees; because from them 
less resistance was to be expected ; and they could be thus 
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CHAP. XI. sounded as to resuming the robber life. So it happened. 

The Jackranees were plundered. But instead of hankering 
for their former vocation^ fiercely they rose and demanded 
leave to retaliate. Nothing could be more in accord with 
the general's policy^ and he directed some cavalry to 
support them while crossmg the desert, yet to leave them 
to their feud wheai within the rodis. 

He had no doubt of their return to the plains, for being 
now industrious cultivators, he had the double hold on 
them, of their interests as proprietors, and their vengeful 
passions as warriors ; nor was he without hostages, having 
previously taken the most energetic and influential of the 
tnbe mto government pay. Deyrah EJian's warfare was 
therefore the consummation of a profound scheme of policy, 
which had in nine months subdued and reclaimed the 
spint of men previously regarded by the world as more 
akin in ferocity to wild beasts than human beings — ^a policy 
which had so changed their habits, that bemg peacefol 
agriculturists when not mjured, they were now marching 
against their former confederates in the interest of civili- 
zation; and invadn^ those very fastnesses fiom which 
they had been so recently tom themselves by force as 
robbers * 

This was a result the greatest of men might be proud 
of ; but it was carefully hidden from the English public, 
and he who had achieved it was more foully and voci- 
ferously vilified and calumniated than before. Indeed 
the secret practices of his official enemies had become 
so dangerously unscrapulous, that he was now compelled 
in self-defence, to avoid aU financial responsibihty, and 
decline all public works until superior sanction could be 
obtamed — and that was always delayed by official forms — 
for he well knew that men and boards were on the watch 
to effect his ruin. The Bombay council had already pri- 
vately sent letters to the governor-general msinuating 
charges against him, and though th^ were returned with 
great indignation, and an intimation that such accusations 
should be made pubhdy and sustained, or not made at 
all ; the council continued its hostility in secret, and in a 
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mode so flagitious^ tliat the wronged man’s own words CHAP. XI. 
must be used in exposition. The necessity of frequent {s^. 
references to libellous publications will then be compre- 
hended^ and Buisf 8 boast^ that he had eminent and unguee- 
tionable authority close to the sovereign power in Bombay 
wiU be understood. Sir Charles Napier speaks. 

''The Bombay Times has asserted^ and entered into 
details, that I was driving the people of Scinde mad with 
excessive taxation^ and that I had even dared to re-esta- 
blish the impost called the transit-duty. These assertions 
were accompanied with abusive epithets such as the sordid 
and shameless leader of Scinde — 77ic autocrat of Scinde 
— The Scinde czar — The unscrupulous tgurderer of the 
soldiers — The liar at the head of the Scinde government 
and so forth. India was kept ringing for several months 
with accounts of my inf amous* attempts to make up a sham 
revenue. 

"As I never put on a tax and never laid the value of a 
mite upon any article in the way of impost ; and as I have 
taken off a number of taxes, I laughed at what I knew 
must in time he found an invention as pure as that of the 
people said to have been seen by Sir John Herschel in 
the moon. But how could I laugh, when, after India had 
resounded with these charges, I found, by the mistake of 
a derk at Calcutta who sent to me what was designed to 
be kept from me, that the Bombay government had sent a 
secret note of council to be registered at Calcutta — eontain- 
ing accusations against me of makmg up a false revenue, 
not only by levying excessive taxes, which they only hmted 
at, but by a monopoly of grain ; the price of which the 
minute said I had raised by my command of the produce 
and sold dear to the troops, and made the loss fall on the 
Bombay government I In fine that my conduct had been 
so infamous, that, one iota of it being true, hanging would 
be too good for me I 

" Had the derk not made this mistake — ^if mistake it 
was and not a generous disgust at such villany — ^there 
would have been in the Bombay and Calcutta archives 
heinous crimes secretly but officially r^;istered against me 
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CHAP. XI. by my bitter enemies. And when I was no more th^ 
would have been given to the world as irrefiragable proofs 
of my flagitious government of Scmde I And these accu- 
sations were so ingemoudy concocted by two members of 
the Bombay coundU^ and Crawford, who are old 
practical accountants^ that it cost me a week^s hard work 
to prove the villany of the men; and that so far from 
increasing the expense of feeding the troops^ if there was 
one point more than another to which I had devoted 
myself durmg the three years of my mhng m Scmde, it 
had been that of reducing the price of gram to all, by 
destroying monopolies and lessemng the pressure on pubhc 
revenue. 

But this was not all, the secret minute was recorded, 
and the authors of it chuckled at havmg thus shot their 
assassms’ bolt, but not content, they manufactured their 
minute anew for an article m Doctor Buist’s publication — 
the words only shghtly changed to smt a newspaper. Not 
knowing its source I only laughed at it as one of his usual 
attempts to make me out a scoundrel ; but when I received 
the mmute from the Calcutta clerk I answered it, and 
gave my opimon to the council freely; disproving by 
document after document every he they had advanced. 
Was that all ? No ^ Enough in conscience, but not aU. 
1 got a letter from Lord Bipon, saying, ‘ he had heard of 
the accusation but hoped it was not true ! ^ And then he 
gave me all sorts of reasons to prove that I ought not 
to reimpose the iransii-duiy — thus showing that he 
believed I had done so, notwithstanding his hope I To do 
Lord Bipon justice, he gave me but httle trouble to answer 
him, for he discovered such entire ignorance of the sub- 
ject, that 1 saw he did not know what a transit-duty was. 
Yet again a day was lost to me in answering him, and my 
real work thrown into arrear — and what work! Long 
trials to read and to decide upon, putting five men to 
death. Horrid work ! requiring calm thought, great and 
ocmcentrated thought and resolution not to err. At such a 
time, with my mind stretched on the rack to attain right 
in the sight of God, I was to force myself to examine, to 
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write, and to dwell upon villany past all belief, and beyond 
my power to chastise ! Fortunate that I have escaped from 
the snares of those who, while profiting from my ebbing 
life, are seeking my destruction! 

No sooner had I answered Lord Bipon, thinking I 
had been sufficiently tormented, than there came from 
Calcutta a letter written by the secret committee. Lord 
Bipon^s colleagues, to demand why 1 had restored the 
irawAUduiy ? which from ^ various sources* they heard 1 
had done. I have asked why they did not name their 
* various sources* or any one of them, that I might 
expose their secret informer. This they won^t do, but 
were we of Venice in the days of the ^Ten, these men 
would soon put me out of the way : and things of this 
nature happen weekly.” 

To expatiate upon this utmost mcredible proceeding, 
not indeed of a council, for the governor Sir G. Arthur 
opposed it and was outvoted by the others, that is to say 
by Reid, Crawford, and the secretary WiUoughby — a man 
who upon every occasion stimulated the hostility shown to 
Sir C Napier — ^to expatiate upon such a proceeding would 
be an insult to the honour and sense of the English people 
to whom this work is dedicated. Nevertheless it is 
fitting to observe that when this secret nunute was bemg 
concocted, the price of grain was in Semde absolutely more 
dependent on demand and supply than in England, all 
taxes on its importation being abohshed in Scinde and not 
in England, and Sir C. Napieris real views on the subject 
may be judged by the followmg instructions to his 
collectors. 

There is but one sound way to make grain cheap, viz. 
encouragmg cultivation and not taxing importation. I 
took off the importation-tax last year, and I have been 
liberal to cultivators ; these are the only radical cures for 
want of grain— expedients there may be besides, but these 
are the foundations for having cheap food. As to the 
effect produced by monopolists, the correction is to make 
grain so plentiful they cannot forestall ; if they attempt it 
they will be mined, or at least lose greatly where they 
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CfiAP. XI. seek to gain greatly. I at first thonght it miglit^ in this 
1845 . ^ to fix a maximum^ but refiection renders me 

sure that government had better not interfere^ except by 
providing plenty of grain. I dread direct interference of 
government with men’s private affairs, and it seems to me 
government must be to blame, directly or indirectly, where 
a whole people suffer want of food. Slavery indeed jus- 
tifies the summary interference of government ; for if a 
man deals in human flesh, human flesh has a right to deal 
with him; but cheap food, good wages and plenty of 
labour ; these are the three essentials of good government 
and they produce each other if the taxes are light ; with- 
out that the n^achine will not ply freely. 

As to the occupiers of ground, government ought to 
take a fair share of the produce of land and no more. If 
we legislate for bad land, taxing good land to make grain 
rise to a remunerating price for that bad land, we pull 
down the good land to the level of bad land; that is to 
say, we raise the cost of food to the poor, to enable 
zemindars to cultivate bad land. That was done by the 
ameers, and look at the result ’ Half Scinde lies waste, 
and good land too ; for why should any one seek for good 
land so heavily taxed that it could only make the profit of 
bad land. My reduction of imposts on land is on equal 
benefit to all, and is proportionate to produce ; hence if 
bad land could pay when the impost was high it can do so 
now when lower, and the sale of its produce is secure 
while Scinde imports grain — ^when it exports^ the demand 
will raise the value of bad land, if it is worth cultivating at 
aU. Nor must it be forgotten that the great difficulty of 
cultivation in this country is to get water, and the 
wider cultivation is spread the more readily will water be 
obtained.” 

Grain was however high-priced in 1845, and the causes 
were amongst the extraordinary difficulties through which 
Sir C. Napier dragged Scinde to prosperity. 

1°. The war of conquest had continued in different 
parts until August 1848, which was nearly too late a period 
to commence cultivation for that year, and plundering of 
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grain just previous to and dunng the military operations 
was general ; for the people seeing a strange army descend 
on the land knew not what might happen^ but fearing 
the worst stole and concealed all they could^ neglecting 
agriculture. 

2°. The sudden conquest cast the whole administration 
of an unknown country and people at once mto the hands 
of the British authorities; and before light could be 
thrown on the system of imposts and collection^ govern- 
ment was easily defrauded, law also was so httle regarded 
that most men were occupied with pillage instead of 
agriculture. 

8^ The canals were that year left uncleared, the 
ameers being only mtent on Mar, and when the canals 
are choked neither health nor harvests are to be expected 
in Semde. • 

4^. A dreadful epidemic raged from August 1843 to 
January 1844 destroymg thousands and leavmg the 
survivors, for nearly everybody had been attacked, too 
debilitated to labour. Thus agriculture was nearly aban- 
doned in 1844; men had not strength to work; and 
though the troops were less fatally affected than the 
people, only two thousand feeble tottering convalescents 
were at one time capable of bearing arms. And as this 
temble calamity was rendered more oppressive by a 
wide-spread visitation of locusts, scarcely any produce 
remained in Semde. 

5°. The Indus fell suddenly that year in an unusual 
manner and did not agam flood, thus the poor remnants 
of vegetation which had escaped the locusts perished for 
want of water. 

It was under these frightful visitations, these terrible 
calamities Sir C. Napier’s energy and abihty lifted and 
shielded Scinde from famine and commotion, and placed her 
on a solid social basis in the end of 1845. And it M’^as with a 
knowledge of these dreadful miseries that the Bombay 
councillors complained of grain being high-pnced — ^that 
they secretly accused the governor of causing that high 
price by infamous arts, and at the same time themselves 
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endeavoured to make it higlier by imposing an export 
duty on all grain leaving the port of Bombay — ^tbus 
putting the finishing touch to their intolerable baseness by 
doing themselves what they were falsely accusing him of 
doing I Scinde was however in the latter part of 1845 
unmistakably prosperous even to eyes offiiscated by these 
vile arts. The population had been mcreased by immi- 
grant cultivators^ besides the forcibly-settled tribes ; and 
a very large accession of inhabitants had swelled Kurrachee 
and Shikaipoore to dties^ thus augmenting trade both 
ways^ by the sea-board and by the river. Wealthy mer- 
chants were now also seeking to open new commercial 
channels in a country considered by them as that one of 
all the East where justu^ was most surely and cheaply to 
be had. 

Meanwhile the revenue hsCd so mcreased that in De- 
cember another ten lacs were paid into the general 
treasury^ making a gross surplus of two hundred thousand 
pounds; and it M'as the opimon of the collectors that the 
same system would m ten years produce one million 
sterling without pressure on the people^ or very sensible 
mcrease of admmistrative expenses. But the most re- 
markable proof of good government and personal reputa- 
tion was^ that the whole people of Catch Gundava m the 
norths and the tribes of the Gedrosian desert on the west, 
now asked to be received as subjects ; while on the east 
the nawab of Bhawulpoor, who did not disguise his dis- 
like of the pohtical agents with whom he had hitherto 
dealt in his political relations, demanded to be placed 
entirely under the control of the Semdian conqueror, 
whose government had been so suddenly thrown by the 
shock of war mto the midst of these wide-spread popula- 
tions. Like a rock cast from a volcano mto a lake, it had 
come, and like the waters they had receded tumultuously, 
like them to return and tranquilly subside. 

But none of his great admmistrative services, nor all of 
them combined with his surprising exploits m war, were 
of any avail to cool the malignant heat of enmity in the 
Court of Directors, nor warm Lord Bipon to a momentary 
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sense of wh&t was due to a great man from a minister 
of the Crown. Yexatioualy he had delayed the soldiers’ 
medals^ had insulted the general^ and endeavoured to 
stifle the despatches announcing success in the hill cam- 
paign^ — had applauded Outram’s slanders — had adopted 
the secret accusations of the Bombay councillors^ without 
daring to name them as accusers^ and had refused^ or at 
least neglected^ to expose the false official statements foisted 
on the public as to the expenses; thus without inquiry — 
to which he was mvited — countenancing the industriously 
inculcated notion that it was a worse than useless con- 
quest. Scmde is nevertheless a great and beneficial 
acquisition which has opened a high-way for commerce 
with Central Asia ; and if governed on Sir C. Napier’s 
principles wiU become an opulent provmce and a power- 
ful bulwark on the south-west for India. If governed on 
the usual system of the Company it will become one of 
those lasting shames for the directors^ which made Lord 
Wellesley call them the ''Ignominous Tyrants of the 
East.” 
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CHAP. XII While Sdnde was thus happily ruled^ the state of 
Indian affairs beyond her frontier was perplexing and 
< menacing. An embarrassing and costly insurrection had 
long tormented the Bombay presidency^ and m the north- 
west a war with the Seikhs was hourly impending ; yet the 
prevalent opinion in India w&s adverse to the occurrence 
of this last event ; and jomed to that increduhty was the 
arrogant assumption^ that if it did happen^ an easy 
triumph awaited the British arms. Judgmg very dif- 
ferently on both those points^ Sir C. Napier reflected care- 
fully upon every possible phase of such a contest^ the 
danger and difficulty of which he foresaw and foretold 
firom a distance^ with a surer military and political compre- 
hension than others who were closer. He had^ under the 
governor-general’s orders^ equipped^ and m September 
sent to the upper Sutlej, pontoons for bridges, and he was 
vigilant to keep his own military administration so organ- 
ized that no sudden call, however onerous, could cause 
concision though its extent might embarrass his resources. 
He had therefore unceasingly pressed the progress of the 
camel baggage-corps, as the most powerful spring to insure 
regular and rapid movement in that great and complicated 
machme, an army in the field. Constantly also he medi- 
tated on the force to be employed, and the operations to 
be adopted when required — as he foresaw he would be — 
to act as an auxiliary to the main army on the upper 
Sutlej. 

His qpeculations, transmitted to the governor-general, 
were found to coincide in a remarkable manner with the 
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transmitted opinions of the duke of Wellington on the 
same subject^ and thus mentally fortified^ he awaited 
the course pf events. It was not long before his sagacity 
was vindicated. The governor-general^ trusting too con- 
fidently to his own strenuous efforts to preserve peace^ had 
certainly adopted — ^it might be caused — ^the public opinion 
as to an amicable termination of the Punjaub difficulty, 
and the Seikhs commenced the contest before the British 
forces were prepared; so unexpectedly they did so, that 
only a fortnight before the battle of Moodkee was fought 
Sir H. Hardinge assured Sir C. Napier he would give him 
six weeks’ notice of hostilities. The war was therefore an 
unlooked-for event which made India tremble ; the veil 
of falsehood, woven at Bombay to gover Scinde from 
pubhc estimation, was thereby rent asunder; and the 
great importance of that acquisition was comprehended 
when the announcement of the battle of Moodkee was 
accompanied by an order to assemble at Boree, with all 
possible speed, an army of fifteen thousand men equipped 
for the field, and with a siege-train. To do this was im- 
possible from the resources of Semde ; but reinforcements 
were to come from Bombay, and soon ten thousand men 
of all arms, with guns, waggons, horses, camp-equipage 
and camp-followers were marched from the interior of 
that presidency to the coast, and embarked at all the sea- 
ports of Western India. From Mandavie, Surat, Bombay 
and Vmgorla, on every description of floating craft, from 
the steam-frigate to the open country boat, men and 
materials were poured into Semde with a promptitude 
showmg, that Sir George Arthur, and Sir Bobert Ohver 
the commander of the Indian navy, had no sympathy 
with the factious sentiments of the Willoughbys, Beids 
and Crawfords. 

Had the policy of the supreme government permitted 
Sir C. Napier to obey the dictates of his perception that 
the war was inevitable, a Semdian army could and would 
have been equipped for the field three months before, and 
cautiously quartered from Hyderabad upwards, ready at a 
moment’s notice to concentrate at Boree and move into 
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without attracting the attention of the Seikhs; but it had 
been forbidden to move a soldier^ to purchase a camel, or 
in any manner to prepare for a contest; and when the 
order for war came, only the eighteen hundred camels, of 
his newly-organized baggage-coi^s, that is to say, carriage 
for a column of three thousand persons was available, when 
carriage for nearly fifty thousand was required ; and when 
the general spread agents abroad to purchase, the jam of 
the Jokeas endeavoured to thwart them. Sir C. Napier’s 
vigour of command to meet the campaign thus violently 
thrust upon him was not to be so impeded. He arrested 
the jam m the midst of his tnbe, awed all insidious ene- 
mies, redoubled his own efforts, and soon obtained twelve 
thousand camels; meanwhile he equipped and pushed 
men and guns up the Indus with incredible rapidity; 
for his battering-tram was advanced a hundred miles 
two days after he had received the governor-general’s 
orders * 

Then he met the influx of the multitude from Bombay 
with a power of order and resources never suipassed. 
Every department worked day and night and on the right 
road, without jostlmg or confusion. The artillery in addi- 
tion to their numerous field-batteries formed a siege- 
train complete of thirty-two pieces, with a thousand rounds 
a gun; the engmeers under Captain Peat, an oflBicer of 
unbounded talent, organized a park, said to have been a 
model — so complete was it m arrangement and all thmgs 
essential for war — although collected under great diffi- 
culties, and where genius was taxed to supply the absence 
of regular arsenals and the resources of civilization. The 
commissariat carried up two months’ provisions; the 
medical department was amply furnished; and though 
the Bombay reinforcements had to be marched to the 
coast and embarked with their equipage and followers, in 
all not less than thirty thousand persons; though their 
voyages were of five hundred and eight hundred miles, 
and the troops when disembarked again had to march 
nearly four hundred miles, the whole army was concen- 
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trated at Boree on the forty-second day after receiving 
the order ! 

On the 6th of February more than fifty thousand men^ 
if the camp-followers be included^ were assembled at 
Boree with every department well ordered^ well combined 
and completed. Eighty pieces of artillery were gathered 
with all materials and ammumtion for a campaign in 
abundance. A powerful armed flotilla was on the Indus 
freighted with stores and three months^ provisions^ and 
having on board three hundred yards of flying bridge. A 
zealous body of ofi&cers worked like men anticipating and 
resolved to merit success^ and an almost frantic enthu- 
siasm pervaded the soldiers — they fought with the air and 
could hardly be restrained from shouting to the charge as 
they marched — ^yet a careful disciplme was everywhere 
apparent. 

This rapidity^ unexampled if the scanty resources of 
Sdade, the suddenness of the order and the completeness 
of the equipment be considered^ could not have been 
attained if the camel baggage-corps had not been previ- 
ously organized; nor could this powerful^ war-breathing 
army, when assembled, have dared to move in advance but 
for the previous campaign m the hills — ^that campaign 
which Lord Bipon with ofiOimal imbecihty stigmatized as 
an insigmficant affair of outposts. Had it been neglected 
the army would now have had as many enemies on its 
flank and rear as it had m front, and could not have moved 
a step in advance — ^fortunate if it had not a separate war- 
fare to sustam for the defence of Scmde ! 

About flve thousand men remained for the protection of 
that country. 

Three thousand with six fleld-pieces and fifteen heavy 
guns were appropriated to Kurrachee as the prinapal 
place of arms, and key of the whole system. 

At Hyderabad the fortress and mtrenched camp, the 
latter armed with six twelve-pounders, were furnished 
with three months’ provisions and garrisoned by a sepoy 
regiment and eight hundred police. 

The steamer arsenal at Khotree on the Indus, had its 
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1045, the armed workmen and some policemen for garrison; 
this was however a small force to secure so extensive a 
district^ wherefore troops were brought from Cutch to 
Wangar Baxaar, on the larders of the Ddta. Detachments 
from Deesa were also directed to garrison Omercote in the 
desert^ but Meerpoor and Aliar-ka-Tanda were guarded by 
policemen only. Larkaana and Sehwan were hkewise left 
entirely to the native pohce^ and the five thousand regular 
troops presented but two formidable masses. 

Shahpoor^ Kanghur^ Sukkur^ Shikarpoore and Bukkur, 
were guarded by a regiment of regular cavalry and one of 
infantry^ with six field-pieces; Sukkur had also its arma- 
ment of heavy guns^ and all these places were to be aided 
by the northern pohcemen who were now as formidable as 
the sepoys^ and so resolute that AyhfF Ehan^ the swords- 
man^ had recently with only six men defeated a predatory 
band of Seikhs^ and ignorant of the general^s order not to 
pass the frontier^ had crossed and pursued his enemies for 
twenty miles. 

To resign the whole country, durmg war, to the keeping 
of so few troops was in itself an answer to all malevolent 
hbels on his government, but Sir C. Napier had other 
and surer warrant for tranquiUity. Belooch Khan, the 
mdependent hiU-chief near Lheree, whose suspicious 
dealmgs during the campaign against the confederates 
have been mentioned, now offered to join the army with 
a hundred horsemen. Khan Mohamed made a like offer, 
and to serve at his own expense, addiug, that for a small 
pay he would brmg five thousand of his tenantry” to 
the field * Now Mohamed was the most powerful sirdar 
in Scmde, and a Talpoor, being nephew to the Lion, at 
whose side he had fought bravely up to the latter’s defeat 
by Jacob ; yet was he earnest to march viith the man 
who had dethroned his kmdred ; and he had so entirely 
adopted the new order of things as to talk of his warriors 
as his tenantry* To him Sir Charles spoke frankly, 
saying how willingly he would have given to the world 
this proof of the contentment and good ffuth of the 
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SdndiaxiB ; but as the Bdoodiees and Bhawulpoores were CHAP. xil. 

enemies of old^ the nawab would have jnst cause of com- 

plaint if the British brought foes into his territory. He 

would think some sinister design to deprive him of his 

possessions was entertained^ and would become a suspicious 

ally^ perhaps a secret enemy. Mohamed acknowledged 

the force of the argument^ and so the matter ended. 

Secretly the general’s pohcy was to quell^ not to stimulate 
the warlike habits of the Beloochee race ; but this offer 
from a man so resolute and powerfdl, and of such lineage^ 
coupled with the sentiment of fear which the strongly- 
organized army now assembled was calculated to produce^ 
left him without fear of commotion m Semde. He had 
therefore only to consider his plan of nzditary operations^ 
and the disposition of the neighbouring powers m Khelat 
and Affghanistan^ both of wjuch he treated with cautious 
sagacity. 

The KJielat sirdars^ thinking to make a stroke of policy 
demanded money in the khan’s name^ to resist the 
Affghans^ who were, they said, prepared to invade Khelat 
and even Semde when the general entered the Punjaub — 
adding, that the money would enable them not only to 
hold the Candaharees m check, but even to wm them over 
as auxiliaries in the war. Thus artfully they sounded lus 
fears as to that contest, but the reply was sternly exphcit. 

^‘1 wiU not give a rupee. I want no aid against the 
Seikhs, and if the Affghans give offence an Enghsh army 
can go agam to Cabool, and perhaps remain there ; if the 
khan is molested the troops at Hyderabad and Shahpoor 
shall march to his assistance.” This sufficed for the 
sirdars; and the Candahar chiefs, mstead of menacing 
Khelat offered to join the British army — an offer received 
with thanks, but dochned as bemg likely to embarrass the 
operations with wild plundering warriors, who troublesome 
in success would become enemies if a reverse occurred ; 
indeed at this period Sir C. Napier could, if so indmed, 
have led half Beloochistan and Affghanistan into the 
Punjaub. 

Now also Ah Moorad tendered his services thinking to 
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1846. Sing; and bis offer was accepted^ on tbe condition 

that be moved np tbe right bank of the Indns^ and supplied 
a garrison for Mittenkote when it should fall^ an arrange- 
ment which promised the foUowmg advantages. 

I*". The ameer would sweep away the bands of match- 
lock-men that were sure to infest the right bank of the 
river, and interrupt the communications. 

2^. There would be an appearance of two armies, one on 
each side of the Indus, the fame of which would be exag- 
gerated by the Asiatic imagination, and spread even to 
Constantmople ^ 

3". Mittentoke would be held by an ally, whose aid in 
the field of battle was not required, whereby the British 
hue of operations would be shortened by the distance from 
that place to Boree. 

4”. If the ameer proved treacherous, which was scarcely 
to be expected, he could do no senous mischief, because 
the left bank of the Indus and the river itselj^ would still 
be commanded by the British army and fiotilla; and 
Mittenkote would be under the control of Captain Malet 
and Mr. Curhng, whose mfluence with Ah Moorad^s hired 
Patans was sufl&cient, with an offer of higher pay, to draw 
those adventurers altogether away from that prince’s 
service. 

The general’s plan of operations was framed with sm- 
gular care and foresight. Mittenkote was the first place 
of importance capable of resistance, the Seikhs were busily 
strengthening the works, and its situation withm the 
confluence of the Punjaub rivers, adapted it for a place of 
arms to sustain an invasion from Scmde, and to fadUtate 
the sieges of Soojuabad and Mooltan, the fortresses next 
in succession. The design was therefore to make a rapid 
movement on Mittenkote in two columns, throw a flying 
bridge over the nver, and crudi it at once by the concen- 
trated fire of eighty pieces of ordnance. This the general 
observed was hke killing a gnat with a sledge-hammer,” 
but, besides the value of time he knew how dangerous 
irregular warnors like the Seikhs were behind stone walls. 
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and hiB polKy was to terrify Soojuabad and Mooltan by 
this sudden overwhelming of Mittenkote. The movement 
against Mittenkote was to be up both banks of the river 
with the flotilla between^ because^ after passing Kusmore^ 
the right bank belonged to the Mazarces — enemies — and 
as some of the troops were already on that side and the 
whole would have to be there at Mittenkote^ two passages 
and time would be saved by the double movement which 
would also awe the Seikh Mazarees. 

All Moorad was then to be launched with all of his 
men^ not required to gamson Mittenkote^ against Deyrah 
Ishmael^ a nch town to the westward. For with a nice 
appreciation of character the general judged that the 
ameer’s desire for plunder would lead bun to advance 
several marches^ that his fears would then make him halt, 
and thus, without misfortune .to the town of Deyrah, a 
powerful diversion would be effected, which would draw 
off troops from the right bank of the Sutlej. Meanwhile 
the army, moving up the left bank upon Ooch, was to form 
a field depdt there, fortify the place, and prepare to force 
the passage of that river; an operation judged of easy 
accomphshment, if Ali Moorad’s diversion was effectual; 
but always mmdful of that great principle of war, that as 
an enemy is never to be despised all available strength 
should be applied to every effort, the English leader 
resolved not only to place the whole of his siege-guns and 
field-artillery in battery on the bank, but to transfer the 
guns from the steamers to small boats to insure a prepon- 
derance of fire. When the passage was effected, he 
designed to construct a double bndge-head, armed with 
steamer guns, and by mtrusting it to the Bhawulpoor 
aurilianes, keep his own force and battermg-train entire 
to move against Soojuabad or Mooltan. 

He had fifty-four field-guns admirably horsed, and on 
these he chiefly depended for defeatmg the Seikhs, ex- 
pecting by rapid movements to put their heavier artillery 
sooner or lato into a difiSiculty, and then with his active 
army to break their cavalry and infantry without being 
crippled, for his intention was to go far, yet not wildly. 
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CHAP. XII. He knew his ground. He had prepared means to raise all 
1846 . the population along the Indus as &r as Deyrah Ishmael 
Oazee against the Seikhs ; and had he been pmnitted to 
assemble his army as he desired^ at an early period of the 
cool season^ he would have shown the world a great game 
in war^ and burst upon Lahore at the head of fifty 
thousand fighting men long before the battle of Sobraon 
was fought. The siege of Mooltan in the second Funjaub 
war^ perhaps that war itself^ would thus have been spared. 
It was otherwise ordamed. 

While the Sdndian British army was being assembled^ 
the battle of Ferozashur was fought on the upper Sutlg^ 
with so httle advantage that the contending forces re- 
mained m observation on the English side of the river^ 
and a powerful corps was necessarily detadied under Sir 
Harry Smith to protect the communications^ then menaced 
near Loodiana by an auxiliary Seikh force. In this state 
of affairs the governor-general suddenly ordered Sir 
C. Napier to direct his army on Bhawulpoor^ and repair 
himself to the great camp on the upper Sutlej ; a journey 
not to be safely made without an escort for several days^ 
which would have been slow for the occasion ; but the 
fighting camel corps was here again made available and the 
speed was as a courier’s. He reached the camp at Lahore 
on the 3rd of March^ yet only to find that the battle of 
Sobraon had been gamed^ that a treaty was in progress^ 
that his well-devised campaign was nullified^ and hu life 
endangered by the combmed action of mental and bodily 
fatigue^ for no object ! Anticipated fame^ health and 
independent command had been snatched away at once ; 
and^ worse than all to his spirit^ he found that when the 
Funjaub was actually lying bound at the feet of England 
if he had been allowed to conduct the operations as he 
had projected, the war was not to be contmued by the 
main army — peace with the certain contingent of another 
war was to be substituted for complete conquest. He was 
received by the governor-general with honour and very great 
kmdness ; by the soldiers with enthusiasm ; and in Durbar 
he was treated by Goolab Sing, then gomg to be raised to the 
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sovereignly of Cadiinerej with such a marked respectfol- 
ness of demeanour^ as to indicate that he had adopted the 
general opinion as to the ^^nusseeb^* or fortune of the 
Scindian conqueror^ which the Beloochees ruddy expressed 
by saying it was a cubit longer than that of any other 
man?* But his mission was naughty and after a few days^ 
stay he had to return to Kurradhee^ where he amved in 
Aji^j suffering in health from this useless contmnous 
journey of eighteen hundred miles under an Indian sun. 

While at Lahore, he saw and reflected on the difflculties 
arising from the advanced season, and the absolutely 
denuded state of the British army, and as his own pro- 
jected auxiliary invasion of the Funjaub, which would 
have insured entire conquest without imposmg further 
operations on the main arm;^ was set aside, he judged 
negotiation advisable ; but his opmion was adverse to the 
general pohcy pursued. He had before hostihties com- 
menced, declared his behef that the British empire m 
India was not ripe for a frontier on the upper Indus; yet 
as circumstances had forced on this war and the Punjaub 
was virtually subdued, he thought the conquest should 
and might have been consohdated without further blood- 
shed ; whereas — " if a puppet king like Dtdeep Sing, and a 
real monarch like Goolab were established, the battle wmld 
have to be fought again, rivers of blood would flow, and the 
result might be doubtful?* He said so, and m two years 
Mooltan, Bamnuggur, ChiUianwallah and Goojerat, bore 
red-handed testimony to the truth of the prediction. 

It has been said, with sufficient authonty to assume the 
fact as historical, that his projected campaign was thus 
stifled, to have his aid on the upper Sutlej, where, previous 
to the victory of Sobraon, the war bore a dark aspect. 
This was a flattering recognition of ment, but having been 
productive only of mortification and evil to the object of 
it, gives the right of examination as to the possible pubhc 
benefit. 

Sir C. Napier with fifteen thousand men, so well 
organized, disciplined and provided, and wrought to such 
frmizied eagerness for battle, was, his great reputation 
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with the nations around considered^ worth another man 
with thirty thousand; and his line of operation was^ 
pohtically and militancy the true one for an auxiliary 
force. He had a sure base and retreat on well-furnished 
fortresses^ his power would have been magnified extrava- 
gantly when he had crushed Mittenkote and invested 
Mooltan^ and as nearly the whole of the warlike population 
on the left bank of the Indus were in secret communication 
with him and ready to jom him m arms^ he would have 
decisively influenced the operations on the upper Sutlej. 
Indeed the mere appearance of his army at Roree had so 
temfied the southern Seikhs^ that the Dewan had secretly 
treated for the surrender of Mooltan ; and an influential 
native m another quarter being ready to obey his secret 
orders^ he was very justly confident^ of reachmg Lahore 
without a cheeky and with the Dewan and Mooltan Seikhs 
as auxiliaries. In fine the campaign was m his hands^ 
that is^ using his own words^ as far as man could know 
of war, for if fortune take offence she can make a straw 
ruin an army” 

Was it wise to cast away such moral and material 
advantages^ to call such a general from a country and a 
people so perfectly known to him^ and^ no shght consider- 
ation^ knowing and fearing him as though he were a 
demon in battle — to call him at a critical moment to a 
country and people of whom he knew nothing. And for 
what ? To have one man more in a council^ where per- 
haps there was already one too many; and where unless 
some very unusual arrangement was contemplated^ he 
must naturally be regarded with jealousy. Ignorant of 
the resources on either side^ he could only have advised 
hesitatingly, and could not act at all. Meanwhile his own 
army was thrown entirely out of the sdieme of opeorations 
by being moved to Bhawulpoor, where it was palsied and 
without sure commumcations; for the river was thus 
rendered useless as a communication, and an invanon of 
Scinde was invited, which would have thrown all the 
incumbrances of the force upon the grand army. This is 
not conjectural. It was subsequently ascertamed that a 
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Seikh force was actually prepared for such a counter inva- 
sion^ and was only stopped by the negotiations after the 
battle of Sobraon. 

To overrule all these considerations^ simply to have a 
third general in council^ would seem to ai^e a state of 
much greater peril and nakedness on the Sutlej than has 
yet been made known to the public; and without pre- 
suming to censure or even to analyze the plan of campaign 
followed^ it may be permitted to indicate another scheme 
of operations^ which might possibly have been as effectual 
with less bloodshed; and would certainly have obviated 
the necessity — ^if there was a necessity — ^for blotting Sir 
C. Napier and his army out of the campaign. 

For two years the state of the Punjaub had indicated 
a coming war ; and though Ijie governor-general might 
hope by pohcy to avoid that extremity, there was always 
sufficient danger to warrant preparation up to the verge 
of action. To say such preparation would have provoked 
that event, is a conclusion to be reasonably demed , and 
it is certain a contrary system did not avert the cata- 
strophe, though it did depnve the army of the resources 
required to give human confidence m the result. Taking 
then as a basis, that hostihties should from the first have 
been deemed mevitable, it follows, that the most powerful 
mihtary means to sustain a war should have been com- 
bined with judicious pohcy to prevent one; and the time 
required for warlike preparation, could certainly have 
been most easily gained by negotiations to stave off a 
conflict altogether. A war and peace pohcy would thus 
have marched together for a certain time, and the following 
dispositions would have placed the army in a better con- 
dition as to its communications, than it was previous to 
the victory of Sobraon ; they would also have enabled it 
to decide the war by one great action, instead of fightmg 
five times ere its own safely was insured. 

Lahore was the Seikhs' base of operations, and they had 
several Imes of invasion open. 

FirsL To pass the Sutlej near Ferozepoore, or at 
Hureekee, as really happened. 
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CHAP XII. Second. To pass the Beas^ and the upper Sutlej near 
1846. Loodiana^ as the force defeated at Ahwal did do. 

Third. To pass the Sutlej below Ferozepoore, and^ 
crossing the desert by Seersa^ menace Delhi. 

In the first and second cases^ the Seikhs might have 
marched forward in mass^ or^ intrenching themselves^ 
have detached their numerous cavalry to ravage the 
country up to Delhi. The problem to be solved was 
therefore how to dispose the British army^ that^ while 
remaining on the defensive^ it could yet baffle those three 
courses of mvasion without losing command of the initia- 
tory impulse if circumstances gave it the right to strike 
first. To effect this solution^ Ferozepoore should have 
been considered^ not as the key and pivot of the operations 
upon which the army was to gather^ but as an isolated 
point to be thrown on its own resources. It should have 
been furmshed with stores as a place of arms^ and with 
the means of bridgmg the Sutlej ; it should have been 
strengthened with an intrenched camp to be occupied 
with a moveable corps of all arms^ ten thousand strong at 
the lowest^ and so have been left to itself. 

This arrangement would have obviated the necessity of 
the flank march from Loodiana down the left bank of the 
Sutlej to succour it^ such as occurred. Certainly an un- 
mihtary march^ for that nver did not cover the British 
army^ being fordable in many places^ and it was actually 
passed by the enemy during the movement ; m fine it was 
a Ime of march which could not have been adopted before 
a skilful enemy. The Seikh general showed no abihty^ 
and yet that flank march enabled him to fight the danger- 
ous and mdedsive battles of Moodkee and Ferozashur^ 
and mvolved an after-necessity on the British side for 
Smithes operations to dear the communications. But if 
Ferozepoore had been originally shaken off as a detached 
point, the main army could have been assembled in masses 
at and about Loodiana and Sirhind ; using those towns 
and Umballah as secondary places of arms and communi- 
cating with Delhi. In this position, having the cavalry 
thrown out on the wings to protect the country on each 
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flank against «ny sadden action of the Seikh irregnlar 
horsemen^ the anny^ provided with means for throwing a 
permanent bridge over the Sutlcg and having a flymg bridge 
for further operations^ might have calmly awaited the de- 
velopment of the Punjaub troubles after giving notice to 
the Lahore Durbar^ that any Seikh movement towards the 
Sutlej, or even the fuipishing of their troops with means to 
take the field, would be considered a declaration of war. 

Thus prepared with a dedared policy and a powerful 
army, the Bntish chief, when the Seikhs, as really hap- 
pened, issued pay and ammumtion to their troops and 
consulted astrologers as to the fortunate hour for action, 
could have called in his cavalry, laid his permanent bridge 
over the Sutlej, avoided the left bank altogether, and 
takmg post on the Beas, have thrown his pontoon bridge 
and fortified a head on the further side of that river. This 
movement would have mevitably stopped the Seikh army, 
and yet have permitted further negotiations, not unlikely 
to succeed when thus vigorously supported. 

If those negotiations failed, the command of all the 
movements ofiensive or defensive would have remained 
with the Bntish army. For if the Seikhs attempted to 
pass the Sutlej below the confluence of the Beas, they 
could be opposed m front by the corps at Ferozepoore, 
while the mam army, crossing the Beas, fell on their flank 
and cut them off from Lahore. If they attempted to 
force the Bead itself, the main army could receive the 
attack with every advantage ; while the corps from Feroze- 
poore, by means of their bndge and the fords, either passed 
the Sutlej at Hureekee to menace the enemy^s flank, or 
at Erareese to support the defence of the Beas. 

But the Seikhs would never have attempted such diffi- 
cult operations, and must have remained passive in defence 
while Sir C. Napier’s army was operating frrom the side of 
Mooltan on their flank and rear; and if, as is most pro- 
bable, the Seikh general iutrenched a position to cover 
Lahore and Umritzer, the British army on the Beas and 
the auxiliary force at Ferozepoore, passing the Sutlej and 
the Beas sunultaneously by means of their respective 
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bridgcB and at the fords^ could haye united to deliver a 
deciBive battle which would have given them the capital^ 
possibly the whole country^ and would certamly have 
brought them to the Chenaub^ or the Jelum^ where Sir 
C. Napier’s force could^ if necessary^ have joined. 

If the battle was adverse to the British^ their retreat 
over the Beas and Sutlej was secure ; and if dnven from 
those lines^ Ferozepoore offered a refuge for its own corps 
while the main body took a new hne behind the upper 
Sutlej as at the opening of the campaign : meanwhile Sir 
C. Napier’s operations would prevent the Seikhs from 
vigorously foUowmg up their victory. Now qmtting this 
hypothetical campaign to resume the story of the adminis- 
tration of Sdnde^ it shall be shown that the field of battle 
is not the only place where heroic conduct can be dis- 
played by an ofScer. 

At Kurrachee Sir C. Napier^ although suffering from ill- 
ness^ resumed his unceasing cares for the people committed 
to his charge. He could not indeed help seeing that he was 
a man looked to in danger and difficulty^ but overlooked m 
the distribution of honours and treated with contumely 
when fear did not enforce respect ; but with a noble scorn 
he pushed base usage aside m his pursmt of the real great- 
ness -belonging to a discharge of his duty to a whole people. 

I do not pretend” he said "that I am not chagrmed at 
being a man marked by the government. This has been 
made evident in many ways. Nothing has been done for 
my staff m the hill campaign ; which would not have been 
the case I imagine under any other general^ and 1 receive 
no redress or even answers to my complaints of injuries. 
As to rewards I can only act as I have always professed—^ 
namely that those who are to receive them are not the 
men to dictate. Hardinge and Gough are both my seniors^ 
Smith however is only a colonel, and is made a baronet — 
that is very marked, why I know not nor do I care — 
have worked and do work from motives of honour and 
nght feeling, and because I love work, and if the minis- 
ters have not the same right feelmg I cannot help it.” 

It was his fortune that while thus personally maltreated. 
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nearly every possible natural ill diould be accumulated tt> 
bar the progress of Sdnde under his government^ as if to 
prove the unyieldmg energy of spint which could sus- 
tain both burthens and still work through to good. It 
has been shown how war^ pestilence^ locusts^ anomalous 
overflowing of the Indus, scarcity, predatory invasions, 
and the previous tyranny of the ameers, were combined 
with the hostihty of the Court of Directors and the foul 
practices of the &ctious Bombay authorities to produce 
disasters, thus tormentmg his administration durmg the 
first three years — and how the fourth year was opened by 
the mortification of being called away from that gallant 
army, which with such unexampled paips and surprising 
rapidity he and his officers had organized for the field, at 
the moment when with a natural ambition he looked for 
increase of reputation. 

There was still a crowning ill m store. In June the 
cholera came to Kjirrachee with more than its usual 
terrors and havoc. It had appeared amongst the natives 
in May, not severely, but gradually acquirmg intensity 
until the night of the 14th of June, when it struck all 
people, soldiers, Europeans and sepoys, with such a sudden 
fearfrd mortality, that to feel it was to drop, and to drop 
was death. Fear seized every breast, the cooks, butchers 
and bakers died or fled with the panic-stricken mass of the 
population to the open country, where without food, water, 
help, or cover from the sun, then in its ragmg season, 
nearly all perished and the land was covered with carcases. 

The soldiers rushing, some to the hospitals others from 
them, were very much excited, and in one place some 
commissariat carts laden with spirits, which were imagmed 
to be an antidote, were on the pomt of being seized when 
the town and cantonments would have been overwhelmed 
with madness as well as death. Soon the general appeared 
with his staff, issuing the necessary directions for re-esta- 
bhshing order and system, and recalling men to their senses 
and duties; for seeing that some pamc prevailed m a 
quarter where the utmost devotion was necessary, and 
some drunkenness amongst the hospital attendants, he 
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infused new vigour by aiding the suflferers himself^ helping 
to cany the dying to the words^ rubbing their convulsed 
limbs^ and encouraging all to bear up as they would on a 
battle-field. 

This terrible visitation continued to scourge the place 
from the 14th to the 18th unceasingly^ and if it had not 
then abated the whole station would have been destroyed; 
for in its mitigated form^ the deaths on the 80th of June 
were one hundred and twenty of the people besides 
soldiers I Every twenty-four hours the general and his 
stafT^ twice visited every ward and every man in the 
hospitals^ besides takmg measures for reassurmg the popu- 
lation — ^a fearful because of the horrible agomes of 

the sufierers. The labour was also great. The different 
hospitals were far asunder^ the nearest more than a mile 
from his house^ and in that* dreadful heat and on that 
dreadful duty, they must have passed over twenty to 
twenty-five miles each day besides the.exertions of person- 
ally aiding the patients. The dying men with look and 
voice expressed satisfaction at having their general near 
them m their pains, and he, seeing that moral infiuences 
would be at least as efficacious as medicines, though he 
was debilitated by previous sickness, nerved body and soul 
for the task without any shrinking of either, even when 
the plague smote his own home — ^heavily smote it. 

The child of his nephew, John Napier, first died and 
was buried, its mother being then on the eve of giving 
birth to another; and the next evenmg the young father, 
whose affiiction had not lessened his efforts to help others, 
was laid in the same grave ^ His years were few, and he 
had no opportunity of gaining that distinction in arms 
which with a chafed spirit he constantly sought, for he was 
a lion^s cub * He found instead a death of agony, and 
obscure for such an ardent soldier; yet it was on the 
straight path of honourable duty, which he followed with- 
out fidtering when danger was more rife and intrepidity 
more ncedfiil than on the field of battle. 

It was computed that seven thousand persons, more 
than a third of the population of the town and canton- 
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mentSj died in the few days the horrible pestilence lasted; 
and the deaths in the country around being added not 
less than sixty thousand persons perished. The Angel of 
Death had passed over the land with sounding pinions and 
all were dismayed. 

''This mysterious disease/' said Sm C. Napier, writing 
at the time, "principally attacks the finest and the 
strongest men. I separated the regiments as quickly as my 
Ae&amcy of carriage enabled me, but nothing would stop 
the vehement progress of the sickness for the first three 
days. Afterwards, that is to say from the night of the 
17th, its virulence seemed mitigated, and on the 18th it 
became mfimtely milder. This day, Ihe 19th not more 
than fifteen soldiers have died, and the medical men 
expect that to-morrow it will pass away. It is a strange 
and mysterious sickness and defies reflection to account 
for it. In some it appeared with violent convulsions, 
dreadful to behold ; in others all was calmness, they came 
into hospital placid and silent. Not one of these quiet 
ones lived many hours, but the cnes of the others were 
prolonged and very painfrd to hear. 

" I believe many medical men hold that water is bad in 
cholera ; this seems a great error ; some of the most violent 
cases appeared to give way to repeated draughts of cold 
water. At first it was thrown up, but after two or three 
rejections remamed on the stomach, and the patient reco- 
vered. All were continually callmg for water, and 
especially for soda-water, which happily was manufsu^tured 
at Kurrachee, and thousands and thousands of bottles 
have been drunk. I greatly encouraged the surgeons to 
give water, because, seeing death was inevitable, I thought 
it cruel to add the pains of intense thirst; and I happened 
by a strange accident to have seen in the newspaper, the 
morning of the day cholera broke out, an advertisement 
by a medical man, asserting the beneficial effects of cold 
water in cholera ; his description tallied exactly with what 
I observed in the hospitals, and I am persuaded it is 
correct to give water. I endure great anxiety from this 
sickness, and from fear of the station bemg destroyed by 
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fiamine^ and the sun is hot bqrond anything we have yet 
experienced in Scinde; however^ generally spealdng, until 
this blow fell we had been remarkably healthy 

Notwithstanding the great diminution of the population 
by death and by flighty food became very scarce^ because 
distant people, dreading infection, would not come in with 
supplies, and every horror menaced the station. Shocking 
also was the reflection that the disease had been exacer- 
bated — and would have been more so but for the accidental 
presence of the soda-water manufactory — ^because sanction 
for bringing the MoUyeer river to Kurrachee had been 
neglected. The Kurrachee water, holding many delete- 
nous substances in solution, predisposed the viscera to 
accept the disease, and aggravated its development. Sir 
C. Napier, as already shown, had been for two years pre- 
pared to supply good water,* but never could he get even 
an answer to his solicitations on the subject — and for the 
kin^s offence the people died ' 

This official procrastination clogged or retarded almost 
every measure of importance. The formation of the 
baggage corps had been delayed for two years, and the 
names of the officers of the irregular corps which had been 
formed were long withheld from the Gazette, so they 
could only draw their pay on account, to their discontent 
and pubhc mconvemence. Above seventy thousand pounds 
also had been disbursed under the supreme government’s 
orders for vanous objects, yet the regular official sanctions 
were retarded, and thus the pubhc accounts were thrown 
into confusion, the accountants iuto difficulties. 

It was so likewise with respect to Ah Moorad’s treaty, 
which he was impatient to have concluded ; and it was 
very essential that it should be arranged, because the 
rumour of restoring the ameers, sounding like his death- 
knell, urged him to look for alliances and support inde- 
pendent of the British. Yet no effort could extract any 
decision or any mtimation on the subject, the trealy was 
neither conflrmed nor abrogated, a profound silence was 
maintained on the subject. 

Sir C. Napier attributed this state of things to a 
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malidoufl feeling in official persons^ dvil and military^ who CHAP. Xll. 
having thwarted Lord EUenborough for reasons before 
mentioned^ now transferred their hostility to him as one 
of that nobleman^s successful generals. Sir Henry Har- 
dmge^ new to Indian affieurs^ and having a great war and 
negotiation on his hands^ naturally referred such matters 
to the subordinate authorities^ secretanes andboards^ with 
whom to embarrass the governor of Sdnde was a maxim 
of state. Oh let Sdnde wait ” was the official password^ 
and hence all measures of a beneficial tendency depending 
on such persons^ were held in abeyance or entirely abated^ 
and the action of the Scmde admimstrative pohcy had no 
adequate scope. 

It IS thus,” he observed, " that I am lamed m my course, 
for if 1 make fight, both 1 and Sir Henry Hardmgc will be 
overwhelmed with an enormous correspondence from every 
department to prove that they are quite nght; and after 
two or three years of this work it will be settled that 1 am 
a very zealous but entirely wrong-judgmg person, and ill 
informed of what is required m government. The game 
IS not worth the candle, when that candle is my hfe, which 
must sink under such additional vexatious work. Where- 
fore, when justice to mdividuals or to bodies is mvolved I 
am stiff, but where the evil only affects the government I 
let things go their own gait ; the pubhc suffers indeed, but 
I cannot help that when every remedial effort only makes 
matters worse. I will not sacrifice the pnmaiy considera- 
tion of forwardmg the civilization and prosperity of Semd^ 
to waste my time and my bodily strength in useless con- 
tests with factious official people ; I am content, if they so 
please, to do nothmg, but I wiU not do mischief ! ” 

Though cribbed and constramed by such arts, all that 
depended on his own authority made rapid progress, for it 
was well said of him at the time of the cholera, ''That Remarks on 
neither age, nor exhausting toil, nor gatheimg dangers, outram’swork, 
nor broken health, nor the greatness of the pubhc calamity, 
nor the stings of private sorrow could make his heart pabiuhed^’ 
fidter, or shake his spirit in the performance of his duty.” 

The advancement of agriculture, of commerce, of popu* 
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rienced men had judg^ it hopeless for many years to 
make the country pay even its own dvil expenses^ and in 
1843-4 the revenue had been only nme lacs; yet such was 
the power of his formula of government^ that in 1844-5 
it was twenty-seven lacs — ^in 1845-6 the financial year 
ending in Apnl^ it was forty lacs^ of which thirty-one^ or 
three hundred and ten thousand pounds sterling were 
surplus paid into the general treasury^ after defraying the 
whole cost of civil admimstration includmg more than two 
thousand policemen horse and foot^ all excellent soldiers * 
Yet the ameers^ taxes had been reduced one-half^ and no 
new ones imposed^ while the cost of the dvil government 
by vigilance and economy was kept stationary. 

This steady augmentation of surplus revenue was sure 
to increase under the powerfjl administrative machinery 
developed^ which was attaining every day more regularity 
and precision and was attended by an mcreasmg commerce 
and agriculture. Each half-year also cancelled some 
current expenses^ which had been required for the first 
establishment of government^ but which were not to be 
permanent^ such as the construction of barracks and for- 
tifications. A thorough deanng out of the canals was 
another enforced outlay of a temporary nature^ because 
that duty had hitherto of necessity been trusted to the 
kardars to whom it belonged under the ameers ; and who 
had taken advantage of the times to redouble their usual 
frauds ; but now the organization of a canal department 
under Major Scott being completed^ a general survey 
made^ and the water-levels all over Scmde ascertamed with 
great cost and labour^ a scientific system was laid down^ 
and the whole of the canal and water system was taken 
out of the kardars^ hands. 

On the new system a far greater extent of country would 
have been irrigated^ and at a diminished cost^ augmenting 
the revenue both ways ; but the principal improvement 
would have been the estabhshing of sluice-gates^ so com- 
bmed that the waters of the Indus were entirely con- 
trolled, whether in flood or m recession, whereas previously 
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they had rioted capridously both for production and CHAP. Xll. 

destruction. Thus in June and July the country was 

always an expanse of water in which grain shot up mar- 

vellouBly ; but often the water would recede anomalously^ 

leaving the plants to the ragii^ sun^ which they could^ 

from the moisture left^ sustain for a time^ and if a second 

inundation came quickly the harvest was sure to be rich 

and heavy ; but if the refreshing flood did not return^ as 

often happened^ or was not high enough to fill the canals^ 

the crops perished^ and in conjunction with the lower 

levels which were always swampy^ produced promiscuous 

crops of grain^ weeds and fever ! These evil changes and 

residts would have been corrected by the slmce-gates^ 

and yet at firsts the ignorant people thought this control- 

Img of the waters was designed to withhold it and starve 

them* The Bombay faction greedily recorded those 

foolish apprehensions as proofs of general disaffection; but 

soon the dLoud passed away^ and the conquered would 

have rejoiced m this new benefit from the conquest. 

The conqueror did rejoice at havmg estabhshed a 
system which in a few years would have been thoroughly 
understood^ and which by controllmg the action of sun 
and moisture on an alluvial sod^ was sure to render 
Semde one vast farm for cotton^ indigo^ sugar^ wheat 
and all mmor grains. He had now fdso the satisfaction 
to find that the merchant cafilas, which had previously 
gone from Khelat by Bella to the Godrosian port of Piani 
Soonomeeanee, the nval of Kurrachee^ had^ from the 
secunty of Scinde under his government^ changed their 
route^ descendmg by Sehwan to Kurrachee ; winch thus 
by the mere force of justice^ with an inferior harbour^ 
had usurped the whole trade. Soonomeeanee was then 
deprived of its mercantile value^ and Sir C. Napier dropped 
the negotiations for its purchase. He had however already 
raised the revenue of Bombay vmy largely by stopping 
the smuggling of opium from Semde; and had good 
reason to say the conquest was a most profitable one 
for the Company and for England. For the Company so 
enormously profitable^ that m the suppression of opium App.*xvi. ' 
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CHAP. Xll. smuggling only, it must be reckoned by millions^ and 
would be almost incredible if the proofs were not so dear 
and irrefiragable. The fiscts are indeed still perverted m 
parliament^ or withheld from the public^ but from this 
source alone the Company have by the conquest of Scinde 
derived millions of pounds sterling * 

Notwithstanding all these facts^ fidse statements of the 
expense^ and equally fsdse returns of the number of troops 
employed^ were palmed on the parliament with the object 
of discrediting Sir C. Napier’s labours — but while loud 
cries were raised against the number of troops quartered 
in Scmde there was really a strong aversion on the part 
of the Bombay faction and its unworthy abettors in 
England to have them reduced^ because that would have 
pubhdy demohshed all their hbels as to the feelings of 
the people towards their conqueror. Those feelmgs were 
not as was said^ hatred and discontent ; they were of 
reverence of attachment and of admiration^ which grew 
stronger and were more unequivocally shown as the re- 
sult of his protectmg and encouragmg legislation became 
more developed ; and those results^ however greats would 
have been much greater but for the two mtemiptmg wars 
‘ which had occurred — that against the hillmen in the 

begmnmg of 1845 and that of the Punjaub m the begin- 
ning of 1846 — ^which engrossed all the mental and bodily 
energies of the general and his officers^ da.y and night, 
leaving no margin for thought or mtervention as to civil 
improvements. Many months’ action of the energy which 
had marked every day by some measure of peaceful utihty, 
were thus forcibly absiracted from the three years which 
the civil administration of Scinde had now lasted; and 
it has been before shown how vexed and tormented those 
years were by natural visitations, by the foulness of 
factions, and the negligence and enmity of power. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Wearied of exile^ or believing tbe Talpoor dynasties 
would be finally restored^ tbe Lion sent vakeels in the 
summer of 1846 to treat for his returjg to Scinde, but 
being referred to the governor-general, broke off* the ne- 
gotiation and remained in the Punjaub. This notion of 
restoring the ameers had been* as already shown, mdustn- 
ously promulgated by the Bombay taction. In England 
also Lord Ashley had moved parliament in their behalf ; 
and without any accurate knowle^e of affairs to warrant 
interference, he so stirred himself, as to merit being classed 
with the persons described by Napoleon as “ Brave blun^ 
derers who with all possible good intentions^ do all possible 
mischief. The ameers therefore, thinking him a sure 
support, had through their Bombay confederates an- 
nounced, that a paper given by Lord Ashley to their 
vakeels in London, contamed an assurance to themselves, 
that they were to hve as private gentlemen close to the 
frontiers of Scinde That paper mdeed said, they would 
not be allowed to do so, but it suited the faction^to leave 
out the negative, and hence the story ran, that they were 
to be conveniently planted for raising commotions in their 
lost dominions. 

This prospect produced consternation all over Scinde, 
and the sirdars of the Talpoor family were most alarmed. 
The ameers, they said, could not live quietly, they must 
conspire. Bdooch honour would compel the Talpooree 
nobles to join them, and thus ruin would fall on all, for 
their power would be naught agamst Sir C. Napier, and 
their treason would give him the nght to destroy them. 
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CHAP. xm. Th^ eame8il7 deprecated the return of the ameera and 
wished for no change. The Scindee population was less 
concerned. Believing equally in the ppwer of the British 
general^ and feeling only hatred for their former tyrants^ 
they were able and willing to defend their newly-acquired 
independence; but the Hmdoos were so frighted that 
some of the richest merchants instantly transferred their 
money to other countries^ and pr^ared to follow it with 
their families. Thus commerce was seriously checked^ 
and doubt and dread pervaded the whole community^ as 
the concocters of the falsehood designed: nor was the 
distrust entirely removed by a proclamation which was 
immediately issu^ by the general to contradict the report. 

Over these shamdess artifices Sir C. Napier grieved^ as 
they were injurious to the pubhc and hurtful to private 
persons ; but as they afiected himself he treated them with 
contempt. wish,” he said, "plenary success to them. 
I wish th^ may restore the ameers, and withdraw all our 
troops — ^in one year anarchy would be at its height. The 
poor indeed, of all countries bear much before they resist ; 
but the poor of Scmde have now justice, work and high 
wages ; and the rich have all they had before and more, for 
now they can keep their riches. The merchants have 
secunly, all dasses have the benefit of a vast reduction of 
taxation, and twenty thousand soldiers with their followers 
spend money. Let the ameers be restored and the poor 
will get plenty of work, but no wages, justice will dis- 
appear, the nch will be plundered to form a new treasury, 
and will hold their jagheers at the caprice of despots, 
instead of fixed law; the merchants will again be 
squeezed, the old pemidous taxation will be renewed, and 
the cutting of throats will be resumed as a virtue.” 

Whether there was any intention of restoring the ameers, 
is not publidy known, but a change of government at 
home happened at this time, and Lord Bipon, on quitting 
the Board of Control, wrote to assure Sir C. Napier that 
he approved of all he had done, acknowledged the difficul- 
ties overcome, and thanked him for his exertions in the 
public service ! This unendurable provocation from the 
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man who had encouraged and supported his enemies^ and CHAP. XIII. 
condemned what he now acknowledged to be meritorious, 
proved the abject submission with which that man had 
obeyed the Court of Directors. He was thus answered. 

I have the honour to thank you for your letter of the 
7th of July, which however places me in a position dis- 
tressing to any man of proper fedmgs. I mean that of 
obhgation for expressions of private kindness, while as 
president of the Board of Control you have refiised me 
justice. Your lordship refers to the difficulties which I 
have had to encounter in Scinde. The greatest, and the 
only painful one, has arisen from your lordship^s conduct 
relative to Major Outram. While I have stnctly obeyed, 
though with mental uneasiness, the orders to be silent, 
issued by the governor-general to myself and to Major 
Outram, that officer has beefl not only allowed, but by 
your lordship's silence, encouraged to assail me m the 
public prints and m a book I I now find also, from Lord 
Hardmge, that your lordship had long ago resolved that I 
should not receive support from government. 

My lord, you must excuse me for saying, that if my 
conduct in Scinde deserved the approbation which it 
received from her Majesty, from Parhament, from the 
Court of Directors, and from yourself, it also deserved a 
better return than the injustice I have received from your 
lordship.” 

Having given this merited rebuke to Lord BJpon Sir C. 

Napier, hearing that Scmde was to be placed under civil 
authorities from Bombay, and knowing how much error 
was afloat in England as to his government, tliought it 
proper to instruct Lord Bipon's successor. Sir John Hob- 
house, as to the true state of affairs and the probable 
results of such an arrangement. In that view, he sent him 
the following memoir which, though composed in a few 
hours amidst pressing pubhc business, displays the true 
aspect of the government and evinces the writer's power of 
generalization. 

State qf the Peopk . — ^The people of Scinde are wild, 
uneducated, warlike, and a noble nation, if the word 
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CHAP. Bill, nation can be applied to men who have no national 
feelings^ no union whatever. They are divided into tribes^ 
some stationary^ some nomadic. AU are addicted to rob- 
bery and murder if we can call their acts by those names ; 
but that would not be stnctly just^ because no law existed 
under the ameers against such cnmes^ in which those 
pnnces largely participated. A few general rules did 
exists but th^ were so open to every species of corrupt 
influence that it is an abuse of terms to call them laws. 
They only apphed^ if apphed at all^ to the first of the three 
races inhabiting Scmde^ namely Beloochees^ Scmdees, and 
Hindoos. The Beloochees are Mahomedans and^ until the 
conquest^ were the masters; — ^the other two were their 
slaves. The Scindees were serfs, over whom every petty 
Belooch chief held the power of life and death, and used 
that power freely. In reality there was no law, and each 
tribe protected itself m the following curious way. 

Tribe A being in want robbed tribe B, which remained 
passive for a longer or shorter period according to circum- 
stances. When the proper time came, B, having perhaps 
a quarrel with tnbe C, proposes pardon to A if it will help 
B to rob C ; which aid and a small compensation for the 
ongmal robbery made up the quarrel between A and B. 
This rotatory system of plunder was general, and thus 
pressing necessity was reheved by what may be called 
forced loans , and between these attacks on each other, the 
plunder of travellers, and the levying of black mail'^ on 
caravans, mtervened. The black mail and a hmited but 
existmg commerce, enabled the tribes to live m a country 
where neither lodging, nor clothing nor firmg are needed; 
and where the greatest chief hves under a mat stretched 
on poles cut from the jungle. It is true that the richer 
Hmdoos had houses in towns; but built of thud, and 
pui^sely made wretched m appearance, or the ameers 
would have squeezed from their owners huge sums of 
money. This eystem to us is robbery ; for them a conven- 
tional arrangement, understood, and producmg no very 
bitter fedings amongst the tribes. At the same time it 
prevented in a great measure (except amongst chiefe) 
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intennamfiges ; for evident reasons each tnbe kept itself 
pure and distinct. 

With regard to murder^ it is still a sort of rude natural 
law^ understood and rigidly maintained. If a man of tnbe 
A seduces a woman of tnbe her friends kill both^ 
a blood-feud arises^ and the two tnbes become deadly 
enemies unless they have jomed to slay both culprits. 
But if a man of A seduces a woman of B^ and her rdations 
kill her^ while the man escapes^ there wiU be a blood-feud^ 
because a man of A has caused the death of a woman of B^ 
and the first man of A that can be caught is slam ; but 
then the feud would cease. 

I have said the first man of A caughtj,^ is slam^ but the 
man so sacnficed is unconnected with the cnminal^ and 
his family make no remonstrances ; they admit the justice 
of the act yet secretly vow a finvate feud agamst the man 
of B who qptually slew their relation^ and they will watch 
for years and finally slay him or some of his family in 
revenge — ^thus the pubhc balance of murder is again uneven 
and both tnbes take arms. These private feuds are not 
blamed^ it would be dishonouring to neglect them. I have 
traced this runnmg account of blood through several 
generations^ on several occasions^ and one recently between 
the " Bull-foot Noomrees*^ and the " Choola Noomrees ” — 
the first our subjects^ the last our neighbours. They knew 
1 would not let them fight^ and so made me umpire. 
Ongmally of one family they split about a hundred years 
ago^ and their feud comes down to this day. They 
embraced in my presence with a peculiar ceremony^ the 
Choola making the first advance to the Bull-foor chief as 
the head of aU the Noomree tnbes. Their expression^ 
when I recommended reconciliation, was, That my sword 
was stronger than their swords, and what I ordered must 
be obeyed.^^ When reconcihation takes place it is not 
unusual for the murderer to give a sister or daughter m 
marriage to the next of km of the slain; and I have known 
the daughter of the murdered man given to the murderer. 
Educated to expect this, it is not such a hardship on the 
girl as it would be with us. 


CHAP xm. 
1846 . 
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From the time a blood-feud begins, an exact account is 
kept, and until an equal number are slain on each side no 
peace can be — sometimes not even then. So accurately is 
this account kept, that wounds which do not prove &tal 
are set down. All this we call murder, with them it is 
only fatal dueling, and not so bad as our duelling, for we 
have law protection if we choose to seek it. But in the 
ameers’ time, these men had no law, and no other protec- 
tion; wherefore robber and murderer does not justly apply 
to them. 

As to petty thieving it is scarcely known — a little in the 
large towns ; and m our cantonments which are infested 
with the lowest blackguards from Bombay. 

These divisions amongst the tribes prevented their 
having any national feelmg or any attachment whatever 
to their late rulers the ex-ameers. I saw this when I iSrst 
arrived, and when the conquest happened I tpmed it to 
account by giving each chief all he possessed before the 
battle of Meeanee, and with it a secure title which he had 
not before ; for under the ameers no man who was not 
very strong was sure of his jagheer. The nobles were 
thus attached to an order of thmgs which confers advan- 
tages they never before possessed ; and I acquire knowledge 
of their feelings as to government from the collectors — 
especially Captain Bathbome the collector of Hyderabad, 
who lives on intimate terms with the most powerful, and 
is an officer of great abihty. 

System of Government . — shall now state my mode of 
govemiim such rude tribes. Having secured the confi- 
dence of the chiefs as to their possessions, my next object 
was gradually to subvert their power over their Scmdee 
and Hindoo slaves — ^not called so, but so in ffict. The 
abohtion of slavery by order of the supreme government 
gave the first blow to this, as far as their purchased African 
slaves were concemed. The second step was to hear all 
complaints made by the poor of ill-treatment perpetrated 
by Englishmen or Beloochees. This produced a feehng 
that justice and protection to all would be found under 
the British rule. The third step was to deprive the chiefs 
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of the power of inflicting death, torture, or any other CHAP. xiil. 

punishment; and force them to refer to our magistrates 

for justice against ofienders. This in some measure 

lowered the chiefs m the estimation of their retainers; 

but it raised the latter m their own estimation. The 

fourth step was to abolish the abominable old Indian 

system of regulating labour by a tariff. I threw open the 

market for labour, and wages rose, to 3<f. and 4<2. a day, 

haying been before forced, unpaid labour, or nearly so. 

This met with opposition from Englishmen, and, strange 
to say, I have hardly been able entirely to enforce the rule 
yet I I have heard that a tariff on labour prevails very 
much in India at this moment. I do nq): know this from 
personal experience, and can hardly beheve m the existence 
of such foul mjustice and tyranny towards the labouring 
class. However by this measure I have so improved the 
condition and feelings of the poor, that I doubt, if govern- 
ment were so unwise as to restore the ameers, that the 
latter could hold their position for six months . all would 
be confusion and bloodshed. 

I deprived all persons of the nght of bearmg arms m 
public except the chiefs ; for them it would have been an 
indigmty; and I doubt if they would have borne it so 
patiently as they have other rules more &tal to their 
supremacy as feudal chiefs. Had I suppressed their arms 
discontent would have united them m a common cause 
and healed their feuds, whereas by leaving them their 
swords and shields I added to their consequence and 
flattered their vanity. Their followers would (^e little 
for the deprivation unless worked up to anger by their 
chiefs ; but if so worked, they would have been flerce and 
ready to use their arms instead of relmquishing them. 

All was received with good feeling. Meanwhile the Sem- 
dees and Hindoos, who were never allowed to wear arms, 
acquired importance, and were pleased to find themselves 
on a level with their former tyrants — ^the latter bemg 
pulled down while they were raised — and were no longer 
awed by the BelOoch scimitar which had before been 
drawn and fatally applied upon the shghtest provocation. 

X 
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It IS now man to man^ and the Scindee is as good as the 
Beloochee^ allowing for the habitual fear of the slave. 
Emancipation cannot at once remove that^ and I see it 
still to prevail^ especially when the reports are spread by 
some of the infemious Indian newspapers that the ameers 
are to be restored. 

A letter arrived last Christmas from the ameers^ stating^ 
that Lord Ashley had written to say, they were to hve on 
the frontier as pnvate gentlemen* I am unable to say 
what truth there was m this, but the Hmdoo merchants 
beheved it, and in consequence sent their money to 
Muscat and Bombay and prepared to abandon Scmde. 
The first notice ,we had of it was from a great chief, the 
nephew of the ameers, who stood by them to the last 
against us. He possesses a prmcipality which I restored 
to him to honour his faitli towards his family; for he 
fought at Meeanee at Hyderabad and m the desert ; but 
when Shere Mohamed (the Lion) fled from Scmde this 
man laid his sword at my feet. He is very clever and has 
heartily entered into the Enghsh habits, improving his 
land, and adopting civilization. He said I am rumed, 
and so are numbers of others if this news be true , for we 
must join the ameers m a conspiracy to overthrow the 
English government, and shall be overthrown. For God’s 
sake tell your government to let us alone, we are happy and 
getting rich ; but all of Talpoor blood must jom our chiefs 
if you let them come near us, and as to their hving qmet 
as pnvate gentlemen that is nonsense.” 

And^if the ameers do come assuredly blood will be 
spilled ; not by the people, but the great chiefs who will be 
influenced by family honour, and as this chief said, rtaned. 
His words were emphatic. " The first time I was received 
by the general as a brave and faithful soldier, and I have 
received from him all and more than all I had before ; but 
if I fight him again I shall be a traitor and can have no 
claim on his mercy.” Speaking thus to Captam Bath- 
bome, this prmce became very animated, and taking a jug 
of water that stood near filled a glass, saymg, ''You Eng- 
lish are a very odd people, you have conquered Scinde, 
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you have done us good^ all is full like this glass^ but CHAP. XIII. 
instead of drinking you throw all away thus” — and he 
poured the water on the fioor^ alluding to the return of 
the ameers 

The prohibition to appear armed has tended more than 
most thmgs to keep the people orderly and prevent mur- 
ders and feuds arismg from the sudden wrath pecuhar to 
men of hot chmates. 

Collection of Revenue. — 1 divided Scinde into three great 
collectorates^ placmg at the head of each a collector with 
deputies under him^ Engbsh ofiScers. They are all magis- 
trates^ but with restricted powers as to punishment. To 
them I gave the whole estabhshment employed by the 
ameers for collecting money and inflictmg vengeance, as 
to punishing moral crimes those prmces never interfered ; 
the only crime in their eyes was disobedience of their 
orders, and those orders had but two objects — ^amassmg 
money and administermg to their debaucheries. The last 
was only painful to certam individuals. The first opened 
a door to great and general calamities — ^injustice, torture, 
and rum to the country at large Their machines for extor- 
tion 'll ere the kardars, the head men m each village who 
collected the taxes , the umbardars who took charge of the 
gram when collected for the ameers Both kardars and 
umbardars had their familiars to execute their orders, 
and what those orders were depended generally on what 
the kardar liimself was, but not always, as the following 
facts show. If gram was high the ameers ordered the 
kardars to sell it at a eertam price beyond the hiighest m 
the market, and to send the amount received at once to 
the treasury. The kardar assembled the richest people of 
his distnct, compellmg each to take a portion of the gram 
and pay instantly the ameers’ price, perhaps more for their 
own profit. If any refused he was hanged by the thumbs 
to a beam and a hot ramrod was placed between his thighs. 

The money being thus collected — God help the kardar if 
it was not — each zemmdar, or farmer, took his forced 
purchase away and divided it m like manner, and with 
like persuasion^ amongst his ryots or labourers, who, being 

X 2 
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poorer, had a larger allowance of hot ramrods and other 
tortures. The kardor in such cases could not help himself 
if he would ; but it generally gave him opportunity to 
extort money for his own profit. 

All these kardars and umbardars I made over to the 
new magistrates to work with, and thus enlisted a large 
body of influential men in favour of the conquest. They 
of course robbed us at first as the Enghsh officers were 
ignorant of what ought to be paid ; but now the collectors 
know their work well, and from their systematic military 
habits and experience of men they quickly got the whole 
machinery mto high order, working hard, and the revenue 
rapidly improved,and will yet improve. The collectors and 
their deputies keep diaries, which are sent to me weekly 
and I thus learn what goes on m each district. They arc 
read to me by the secretary to the government, Captain 
Brown, an officer from whom I have received such able 
assistance that I ought in justice to call him my colleague 
rather than secretary. 

Police . — ^To secure the peace of the country and avoid 
disseminating the troops, which would render them too 
familiar with the people and possibly dimmish the whole- 
some fear of our power, I established a police of two thou- 
sand four hundred men, well aimied, drilled, and divided 
into three classes — one for the towns, two for tlie country. 
The first all infantiy, the two last infantry and cavalry, 
called the rural pohee. They assist the collectors, but 
form a distinct body under their own officers. The pohee 
never agree with the kardars, and while the police inform 
us of the cheating of the kardars, umbardars and zemin- 
dars, these people complain of the usual faults of police- 
men — ^namely overbearing insolence. In this manner they 
keep each other in check, and both tske the part of the 
poor, not out of humanity but spite : the motive sigmfies 
httle, the government profits by the results, for the poor 
now look on both as protectors. Thus if a policeman iU- 
treats a ryot the latter apphes to the kardar for protection ; 
and if a kardar robs the ryot, the latter goes to the pohee- 
man. All this gives much trouble at times to the collec- 
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tors and myself^ for some sub-collectors have been weak chap. xiii. 

enough to enter mto the disputes of their followers; but 

that IS ephemeral^ and we have a sufficient number of men 

of sense and temper. The whole works well and the police 

not only seize thieves but are good troops: they had on 

then* first estabhshment sundry battles with robber bands 

whom they generally defeated^ and now no such bands exist. 

Control of the Admimstration of Justice . — ^An officer has 
been made judge-advocate-general^ who from experience 
and study has acquired much knowledge of his work and 
of military law ; he was sent by Lord EUenborough^ and 
his calm dispassionate good sense and amiable disposition 
and his great mdustry and upnghtness singularly qualify 
Captam Keith Young for the post he*so worthily fills. 

To this officer I have given two deputies who officiate at 
Hyderabad and Shikarpoore. To this judge-advocate- 
gcneral all the magistrates send reports of trials which 
they ai*e competent to enter upon. Crimes of a deeper 
hue, such as murder, robbery with 'violence, are first 
exammed mto on the spot by the magistrates, and the 
prclimmary depositions on oath are sent to the judge- 
advocate ; he submits them to the governor, who orders 
thereon, if he thinks fit, a trial by a military commission 
consisting of a field officer and two captams ; or m case of 
a paucity of officers a subaltern of not less than seven 
years^ service a deputy judge-advocate conducts the pro- 
ceedings, but has no voice m the finding or sentence. 

The mmutes are sent by the president to the judge-advo- 
cate-gcueral, who makes a short report upon the sen- 
tence and submits the whole to the govemoi? If the 
court, th(^ judge-advocate-gencral and the governor all 
concur, the latter confirms the sentence and orders execu- 
tion if the court and judge-advocate-general differ the 
governor’s opinion decides. By this mode justice is ren- 
dered as quickly as I can insure it, though not so quick 
as I could wish, and the prisoner has in fact the advantage 
of three courts. 

I read all the trials on which I have to deade, with the 
greatest attention, frequently twice or thrice over, especially 
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when the punishment is capital — ^never ordering an execu- 
tion until I have given at least two and often several days 
to the full consideration of the sentence. In smaller 
matters the deputy-collectors at once try the cases and 
submit the proceedings to the collector^ who either confirms 
the award or objects^ but m either case forwards the pro- 
ceedings to the judge-advocate-general^ who has a casting 
voice in some cases ; in others appeals to the governor. 
In addition to the above^ there are for civil cases^ what are 
termed Punchayets. I have made a shght change in these; 
they were formerly assembled without remuneration and 
I give them a small daily pay to cover their loss of time. 
They are somethmg like our juries^ or rather courts of 
arbitration^ and ^hitherto their functions have been re- 
stneted by me to civil cases ; for I keep all cnmmal cases 
m the hands of Europeans ; «but I wish much to increase 
the powers of these tribunals^ which I found under another 
name existmg in Greece. Tliey exist I believe m all 
eastern countries and the Engbsh jury is but one form of 
them. In Greece they call it the court of Veechiarde^ or 
Ancients^ m India Punchayet, and their powers vary at 
different periods and in different countries accordmg to 
circumstances In India and ui Scinde they are hmited ; 
m the Funjaub lately the Punchayet assumed supreme 
power * I am sure this subject demands much considera- 
tion^ as a cautious mode of gradually mtroduemg the people 
to take part in the government of their own country : but 
it IS possible the directors do not think that so advisable 
and wise as it appears to me. 

Such *is the simple process by which justice is admi- 
nistered in Scinde^ and the frequent disagreement in 
opimon between magistrates^ military commissions^ judge- 
advocate-general and governor^ proves in my opmion the 
independence of the judges^ and that the system works 
well and is merciful rather than harsh ; especially as the 
judge-advocate-general and myself endeavour^ as far as we 
can with justice^ to modify the sentences so as to go with 
the feelings of the people and avoid givmg disgust. But 
this IS a large fields so I will conclude by saying that I 
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have long applied for leave to transport culprits to Aden, CHAP. Xlll. 
but have not yet bad any reply. If this were permitted 
much of the capital punishments would be avoided, and 
the government would gam cheap labour for the fortifica- 
tions there ; the culprits would come back at the end of 
their sentence and the great evil, so justly reprobated by 
the archbishop of Dublm, of formmg a condemned popu- 
lation would be avoided 


Revenue . — ^The revenue of the ameers averaged from 
thirty-five to forty lacs. The revenue under my govern- 
ment has gradually mcreased from nme to thirty-one lacs; 
but there seems no reason to doubt that it will reach thirty- 
five lacs next April, endmg the financial year of 1846-7. 
The general opmion of the collectors is that it will m 
1848 amount to forty lacs and gradually increase, because 
commerce is mcreasmg, and cultivation has this last year 
been greatly extended. However this letter is to state facts 
not conjectures. I am given to understand that the con- 
quest of Semde has added very much to the Bombay revenue 
by preventing smugglmg through the Portuguese colony 
at Demaun. I have also to call to your notice, that m 
the ameers^ revenue one of the most productive of their 
taxes was the traimUdviy or rahdart This has been 
abolished by us, and yet there is every probabihty that 
our revenue will exceed theirs. I have also abohshed 


Intheameen* 
revenue, All 
Moorad’s pos- 
Besnonsai^ 
the receipts 
from Sulnol- 
cote and 
Bhoorg-barra 
now transferred 
to Bhawulpore 
were included. 


many other taxes — Whence the amount of all these abolished 
taxes should be added to my revenue, and it will appear 
that less taxation has raised greater revenue. 

Commerce . — Our imports of European goods have m- 
creased smee 1848, from four and a half to nine lacs in 
1845 ; and to ten lacs in the first six months of 1846 * 
The merchants of Eurrachee cry out for steamers to convey 
their goods up to the sources of the Indus and the Sutlej ^ 
I have received memorials from them to this effect, and 
have begged of the governor-general to make over four of 
the war-steamers on the Indus to the Semde government 
for mercantile purposes. Thus the steamers will repay 
their keep, be equally avadable for war, and give facihty 
for general commerce by their rapid and safe transmission 
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CHAP. XIII. of goods. For now tlie calculation is^ tliat of every seven 
teasels coming down the Indus at certain periods of the 
yettf^ six are lost altogether or their goods destroyed^ 
owmg to the badness of the country boats and the igno- 
rance o£ the boatmen. This amounts to a prohibition of 
commerce. No steamer has ever been lost on the Indus^ 
and if fotff are given up to the Sdnde government they 
will be continually and fully laden^ and I understand firom 
merchants here that tradmg companies to the intenor 
would be instantly formed. 

Merchants are not altogether to be trusted in this 
country on such pomts^ as the desire of lucre deceives 
them. But the demand for steamers has without doubt 
ansen^ and I thihk it ought to be comphed with^ and 
the more readily as we have just discovered an inland 
passage for steamers from Kurrachee to the mouths of 
the Indus. I have had it surveyed^ and a steamer has 
passed through. It runs parallel to and very near the 
shore^ which shelters it from the fruuous monsoon sea^ 
one impassable for five months in the year. The only 
doubt is whether this passage will be affected by the mun- 
dations. This will be decided when the waters have subsided^ 
. and a steamer is then to make the passage. The officers 

of the flotilla are confident of success^ and if so^ Kurrachee 
becomes the real fixed mouth of the Indus^ not varying 
like the other mouths with every inundation^ so as to be 
It did not fail, useless for commerce. If this passage fails us^ the 
merchants will still equally require steamers to convey 
their goods from Tattah to the sources of the Five Waters. 

Agriculture . — Cultivation and revenue are on the 
increase^ because taxation has been lowered ; and during 
the short time we have ruled^ considerable immigrations 
have taken place. I am now endeavouring to amehorate 
still more the condition of the ryots. You must know^ Sir^ 
that the system of farming the revenue has generally pre- 
vailed in Semde^ the ameers farmed every branch of their 
revenue. I have abolished this detestable practice; but 
still the zemindar^ the fiirmer^ exists ; he hires large tracts 
of land from government or firom jagheerdars^ and while 
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he cheats his landlord he starves the lyot — as far as men CHAP Xlll. 

can be starved who live in a country full of game and 

wild firuits — ^who can rear fowls without cost, and who 

have abundance of firing for the trouble of collecting fuel : 

men who go naked, who require no houses and who make 

no difSculty of stealing a sheep when pressed. A man 

here first steals a camel, which he ndes a hundred miles 

to steal a sheep, returns next night with his mutton and 

turns the camel loose into the jungle from whence he took 

him. No one is the wiser, unless he who loses the sheep 

misses his animal in time — ^that is to say, while the earners 

foot-prints are fresh ; but then he hires a puggee or 

tracker who pugs the cameFs steps and the thief is caught 

These puggees are unerring. They follow a track for eight 

or ten days and mghts, unless a storm of wmd overlays 

the foot-prmts, human or quadrupeds, with sand; or a 

fall of rain washes them away. No ingenuity seems able 

to elude a good puggee. 

The zemindar oppresses the ryot, driving him to idleness 
and robbery. And I am granting small farms to ryots to 
take them out of the zemmdars’ hands, giving them only 
so much land as they can cultivate by their own labour 
without sub-lettmg. They pay their rent to the collectors 
direct without the intervention of kardar or zemmdar. 

I hope thus not only to raise the character of the poorer 
ryot, but greatly to increase our reputation in surrounding 
countries, and so add to the population of Semde, its 
happmess and its revenue. I have also adopted a measure 
which 1 know succeeds in England, viz. making small 
loans to the industrious poor when they are distressed by 
unforeseen accidents. These loans are made with caution 
by the district collectors and sub-collectors : the repay- 
ment is by instalments and rigidly enforced, yet under 
certain rules which cannot be detailed in a letter. 

I consider that taxation may be still more diminished 
and yet the revenue be mcreased. In time I will prove 
this, and I expect next April will show more clearly what 
my system will finally produce. Last year reahzed thirty- 
one lacs — ^and 1 shall be 4isappomted if this year does not 
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CHAP.Xlll. produce thirty-five lacs. Our crops this year are good^ 
but in great danger from locusts^ which have destroyed 
the grain in the adjacent countries. Scinde has not had 
tune to settle smce the conquest. People fancy that trade 
and agriculture spring up at once like Aladdm^s palace. 
But it will^ I reckon^ require ten years to recover from 
the effects of the ameers’ tyranny and such a great revo- 
lution as Scmde has undergone; and it appears to me no 
ordinary matter^ that already she is perfectly tranquil and 
rapidly improvmg. At the time of the battle of Hyder- 
abad I thought that if we kept Scmde it would take ten 
years to put it in the state it is now in. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Outram pubhcly asserted^ that I would liave a 
guerilla war for ten years ^ So much for his knowledge 
of the people of Scmde * 

This IS our present financial position : — 

Total revenue from 24th March^ 1843^ the 
date of the battle of Hyderabad^ to 30th 
Aprils 1846 .... . £659^393 

Total expense of civil government for three 
years including police force . . . £336^526 

Balance m favour of general government, 

April 30th, 1846 . . . £322,869 

I shall make a fiill statement on this head m another 
paper, because the papers laid before Parliament and 
ordered to be prmted by the House of Commons, 30th of 
April 1846, 1 do not thmk correct. Meanwhile I have to 
say the large force m Scmde has not been for Scmde but 
for the Punjaub. I have for two years constantly said, 
that 5,000 men are sufScient, and more than sufficient, for 
the defence and for the mamtenance of tranquilhty m 
Scmde. This has been contradicted by an ignorant and fac- 
tious party at Bombay ; but 1 can prove this force is more 
than sufficient. Have 1 not quitted Scmde with nearly 
my whole force, even when the SeikHs were up and might 
have been looked to for help against us — as they always 
were by the ameers? And has there ever been the least 
doubt of the tranqmlhty of Scmde ? Never * And there 
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never will be while I am here^ because that tranqmllity 
has been based^ not on the force of arms after the battles^ 
but the justice and kindness of government towards all 
ranks. Not an Enghshman has been murdered smcc the 
ameers quitted the country — ^not an Englishman has been 
even msulted * These are facts of no small weighty and 
not usual m these eastern countries^ nor m any country 
recently conquered. 

The extraordinary mihtary expenses are of two kinds ; 
the one relatmg to supphes^ the other to the buildmg of 
barracks. Tlie first will dimmish as the force dimmishes, 
and three-fourths of it must be charged to the Punjaub 
account ; the other fourth to the occupation of Semde — 
not one penny to the conquest of Semde, except the 
expense of barracks at Hyderabad, which has been already 
much more than covered by the surplus revenue stated 
above. The conquest of Setnde has not cost a single 
shilling to the Ea^Ulndia Company ^ on the contrary it has 
saved money ; for I defy any politician, or soldier to say 
that, had the ameers still ruled m Semde we could have 
occupied Kurrachce and Sukkur with a smaller force than 
was kept here during the events of the last two years at 
Gwalior and on the Sutlej. I will say more — and I can 
prove it — ^that had the ameers remamed, bloody scenes 
would have been enacted here when Gwalior was m arms, 
and when the Seikhs crossed the Sutlej. 

Had the governor-general been so rash as to reduce the 
gamson of Semde to 5,000 men m 1842-3, the ameers 
remaining m power and our small force divided between 
Kurrachee and Sukkui*, he would have lost^he army. 
The delusion of Lieutenant-Colonel Outram, who could not 
perceive the hostihty of the ameers till he was attacked m 
the residency, would, had he been left m the position I 
succeeded to, have lost the whole army m 1844 or m 
1845 ; for all would have been apparently tranqml m the 
first year until Gwalior was ready; and m the second 
till the Seikh army crossed the Sutlej, which would have 
been accompanied by a simultaneous and equally unex- 
pected attack by the ameers on Kurrachee and Sukkur. 


CHAP XIII. 
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No succour could haye been sent to our weak divided and 
every way unprovided force. Lord Keane’s army was 
scarcely able to bold the ameers m check even before the 
disasters in Affghanistan. The result would have been a 
cost of blood and treasure^ far exceedmg what the conquest 
required : I therefore assume that conquest must be ac- 
counted^ except m the opinion of an obstinate faction^ a 
great saving of blood and treasure^ without reference to 
the honour of our arms^ which has certainly not been 
stained m Scmde since the end of 1842. 

Mme may be called an impartial opinion as regards 
the policy of the conquest; for I cannot recollect ever 
having presumed to offer a smgle suggestion to Lord 
EUenborough on the subject ; so far from it^ I did^ until 1 
was appointed governor^ expect that the ameers would be 
subsidized. I admired Lord Ellenborough’s pohcy^ but 1 
must have equally executed my orders had I disapproved. 
I believe I am a singular instance of a successful general 
having been run down by his own government^ for having 
obeyed the superior authority set over him by that governrnent 
— and receiving no support in his command from home when 
aU he did was approved of by successive govemors-general. 
Yet this IS what Lord Ripon and the Court of Directors 
have done by me. However I am prepared to prove that the 
conquest of Scmde has been less expensive m blood and 
money than an occupation would have been^ according to 
what IS generally understood as bemg originally mtended 
after the destruction of our army at Cabool. If to occupy 
Scmde with a diminished force was not the ongmal inten- 
tion^ it il^ evident that the only result of the conquest is 
the addition of its revenue to the pubhc treasury, without 
additional outlay. This will be seen when passion, 
prejudice, and a very insidious, very virulent, but not 
very honourable war, made upon me, by mdividuals shall 
subside — ^a moment that 1 wait for with patience because 
I feel confident m the result. 

Climate, — ^That the chmate of Scinde is very hot is 
unquestionable, but that it is more unhealthy than any 
othor part of India 1 know to be untrue. Many soldiers 
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have died, so they have in every new conquest made by CHAP. XIII. 
the Company, and for these simple reasons. Want qf 
good barrack9 — want of comfort — want of heal escpenence. 

All three were felt by the army m Semde — a country so 
entirely ruined, so miserable and deprived of everything 
by tyrannical government, that we are really more like a 
colony planted in a desert than an army occupjnng an 
inhabited country. We have lost but few officers, even 
indudmg those who died of cholera and other diseases 
unconnected with the locality, because they have been 
better lodged and have had more comforts. Now we are 
gradually getting good barracks erected, and Scinde will 
not be unhealthy beyond what all parts of India must ever 
be to European constitutions. Twice since the conquest 
has an epidemic fSaUen on the troops, and the European 
private soldiers have also Suffered, because they dnnk 
ardent spirits, bad ardent spirits, and because their consti- 
tution is not congemal to a hot climate. We have also 
twice had cholera. All this finghtens weak timid people 
and they unjustly condemn the climate. 

Natural Riches of the Country. — Scinde is capable of 
producing an immense revenue ; the soil is rich beyond 
description. I am endeavouring to control the waters of 
the Indus ; this will I hope ere long be effected, and then 
the produce wiU be very great. The present want is 
that of sufficient population to cultivate the great quantity 
of waste land. The mines arc supposed to be rich, and 
the fields of salt inexhaustible. 

Surrounding States, — ^The newspapers talk of our being 
constantly embroiled with neighbourmg tnBes. This 
shows great ignorance. Not a single tnbe has the least 
desire to quarrel with us — on the contrary they are 
gradually coming to settle in Scinde * All who love 
peace and desire to cultivate and enjoy the finuts of their 
labour wish to settle here, and numbers do so. 

Such 18 the general state of Scinde smee I have 
governed it, and I do not think I have misstated anythmg. 

I could not enter into details without having more time 
than I nan command, and to have done so would have 
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CHAP. XIll. made this memoir a book; still I feel how very slight 
and general is the view I have given. But under this 
system the revenue has mcreased and is increasmg; the 
people are contented and happy^ and there have been no 
conspiracies or insurrections^ though the hiU campaign 
and Seikh campaign both offered tempting opportunities. 
Here also I will give an opmion^ I think a correct one — 
not formed by an old Indian (which frequently means 
a man who has been bving twenty years m India eatings 
drinkings and in profound ignorance dogmatizing; as if he 
possessed a thorough acquaintance with the people)^ but 
by one who has for five years studied the character of the 
Scmdian people and successfully governed them for four 
years. It is then my opmion that if a civil government is 
formed in Scinde^ the revenue will be swamped by large 
salaries to civil servants^ immense estabbshments and bttle 
work : for as civil servants of experience and real know- 
ledge will not qmt their good positions m India to come 
here, the provmce will be overrun with young and 
Ignorant men who have been mitiated into all that is 
luxurious and idle without experience or perhaps abibty to 
have acquired the good. They may be very good fellows ; 
they smoke^ hunt hogs^ race, dnnk beer and issue their 
orders in bad Hmdostanee, to a subservient set of native 
clerks, who consequently soon get the real power into 
their hands, and turn it to account by all sorts of 
venabty and oppression. The result of this will be, or 
rather may be, bloodshed and expense. The people 
here have no respect for civil servants. Soldiers them- 
selves, they look to being governed by soldiers, a feebng 
that would make them ready to ^aw the sword if 
affironted by civibans. 

In proportion as the civil establishment is increased, 
expense will increase, and the military will decrease, and 
the control will become weaker ; so that if a civil govern- 
ment produced insurrection it would not be well able to 
put it down. I am aware of the mconvenience which 
arises to the army by the extensive employment of 
mihtary men in mvil branches of government, and I have 
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introduced four or five unoovenanted civil servants into the 
Scinde government^ with good effect; they, with one 
exception, have conducted themselves with ddigence and 
modesty. But three covenanted servants, sent by Lord 
EUenborough m the first moment of conquest, were qmte 
useless. I had no prejudice against them, but the con- 
trary ; for one was the relative of an old comrade of mme, 
who fell in Spam, and for any one belonging to him 1 
would have done anything in my power ; but their ideas 
were so grand as to estabhshments, and they were them- 
selves reported to me as being so idle, that 1 could only send 
Lord EUenborough the statement made by the coUector 
Captain Pope, under whom I had placed them, and with 
it their own explanation. He ordered them back to India. 
They were, I have no doubt, clever and gentleman-hke 
young men, but a dozen of them would have paralyzed my 
government, and thrown it mto the hands of clerks and 
natives I mdeed should have no objection to these clerks 
who are very clever men generaUy, and so are natives ; 
but then let them have the pay and responsibility and get 
nd of the gentlemen with their high salaries, their clerks, 
their pigs, and their beer-barrels. Let the men who do 
the work have the ofiices* If men have any other 
pleasure than their business they are good for nothmg in 
that busmess. 

1 wiU now conclude by saymg that though the ofiBicers 
with me, and myself might have done more and better, 
no one wiU deny that we have had many and great difii- 
cultics to struggle with — ^war, and pestilence m its utmost 
virulence, the destruction of a whole harvest Iby locusts, 
and the greatest jiart of another by a sudden and unpre- 
cedented faU of the inundation before the grain was mature 
have been amongst the evils afi9ictmg Scinde since 1843 
In the midst of an extensive military command I have had 
to construct the entire machinery of a civil government, 
assisted by young officers who had at first startmg httle or 
no expenence, but whose zeal and abihties have enabled 
them to serve me weU ; and by dihgencc they have over- 
come the great obstacle of total want of local expenence. 
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wliich was at first almost insiiperable in the collection of 
revenue. How we have succeeded we must leave the 
world to decide. But we have done our best ; and as 
I see stated m the public papers^ it is mtended to change 
the system of rule here to one more analogous to that of 
India, I am ready, if called upon, to give a full account of 
my mode of conducting the government since it was 
confided to me by Lord EUenborough in 1843, and to 
dehver it over to my successor, who I hope may feel the 
same interest m it that 1 do. But if the home government 
approve of what I have done and wish me to remain in 
my present position, I am prepared to contmue my exer- 
tions as long as my health wiU permit me to do with 
justice to the public service. 

Smce wntiiig the above I have received orders from the 
governor-general to send away a large portion of the force 
in Scmde. This is to take place next January, and 
greatly pleases me, as it will be another proof of the 
tranquiUity of this country and reheve the provmce from 
the absurd charge made against it of bemg rumous to the 
finances of India. 


It was understood that this able memoir arrested the 
transfer of Scinde at the time, but it in no maimer abated 
the falsehoods promulgated, or softened the hostility of the 
Court of Directors. Nor did it procure justice or protec- 
tion from the cabinet — Lord Howick^s despicable enmity 
prevailed there too strongly. Meanwhile Sir C. Napier 
in pursuance of his convictions renewed his proposition 
for reduemg the number of troops, offermg to send away 
eleven regiments and aU the European artillery * The 
governor-general actuated no doubt, by an inward sense 
that the Punjaub conquest was unsettled, would only call 
off four regiments, and the Scindian governor thus re- 
mamed under the accusation of retaining troops when he 
was anxious to get nd of them ; and the Scindian people 
were called disaffected, when the most touching proofs of 
their profound attachment were being given, and when 
foreigners were eagerly demanding to be allowed to become 
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independent chief formerly driven from Scinde by the 
tyranny of the ameers, ofiPered, and his offer was accepted, 
to abandon his mountain refuge and settle with eighteen 
hundred fiumlies for cultivation if lands were assigned to 
them. At the same time the collector of customs, having 
business to transact at Beila, was on his return surrounded 
by a multitude of miserable slaves entreating him to take 
them to Scinde, " where all men were free!* Their masters 
came up, and, being afraid to coerce them lest the great 
English sahib should be saigry/* besought the collector to 
put them back ofSidally. He refused, saying, he hoped 
thqr would break their bonds, but he could not interfere 
either way. Then the masters forced *them back, two 
excepted, who were armed with axes and keeping close to 
the collector’s horse forced a Way across the frontier. 

There was stiU much distrust abroad as to the probable 
restoration of the ameers. Ah Moorad, foreseemg ruin 
to himself if that should happen, became so uneasy at the 
non-confirmation of his treaty, that it was to be feared he 
would seek other alhanccs if fresh troubles arose in the 
Punjaub; and meanwhile the reasons assigned by the govern- 
ment for having so many troops in Scinde contrary to the 
general’s wish was, that fear of him alone kept the people 
submissive ' This assumption he proudly and peremptorily 
rqected. They were at first submissive firom such fear, 
and he had taken advantage of it to establish bis adminis- 
tration vigorously, but that influence had long passed 
away and been replaced by self-love — thej were qmet 
because they were getting rich and eiyoying the fruits of 
their industry. Their quietude was not ti^result of foree^ 
but of justice and its attendant hai^^aneas: th^ were 
quiet because they knew their own intarests.” 

But Sir C. Napier had now acquired the certainty that 
official men in England were, equally with the Bombay 
council, the instigators and prot^^tors of the libellers 
who so constantly assailed him, and whose virulence was 
hourly augmenti^. He had honestly stnved to serve, 
and had most efficiently served goveminents winch wm 

Y 
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bent on his rnin while they profited firom his demotion to 
their interests; he had hem successful in war and peaoe^ 
had won battles^ subdued kingdoms^ tranquillized and 
governed nations^ l^islating happily^ administrating justly ; 
and he had made English power an object of love and 
reverence where before it had been abhorred and at times 
despised. He had been repaid with foul enmity^ malignant 
and scurrilous abuse^ and ^s virtues had been denied. He 
had been denounced as a man stained vnth cruelty and 
rapacity^ and the slanderers who thus assailed him were 
rewarded by those who owed kingdoms^ aye and safety to 
his genius^ his courage^ eneigy and incorruptible character. 
He alone of those officers who had been distinguished in 
Indian warfare liad been neglected in the distribution of 
honours. Even the thanks of Parliament had been with- 
held for a year — ^an unexampled slight to a victorious 
commander — and th^ were not finally voted without the 
accompaniment of personal insult from a knot of calum- 
niators^ the diief of whom was now a cabinet minister. 
Attempts had been made to stifle his despatches that his 
exploits might be lessened to the public; and sinister 
measures were takmi^ vainly indeed, but taken, to render 
him unpopular with his troops. His name had been stu- 
diously withheld at pubhc banquets when Indian victories 
were toasted, as if he were on outlaw from glory; though to 
nearly unexampled success m the field he had added unusual 
sagacity and unusual economy in civil government — ^the 
last perhaps an inexpiable offence, for he was so vigilant 
that corruption could not thrive in his neighbourhood. 

These things made him reflect seriously on the mutOily 
of wastmg his life to serve men who had marked him for 
every injustice and insult ; and with this sense of ill-usage 
he resolved to retire into private life. Yet remembering 
what he owed to the people he had subdued and under- 
taken to civilize, he determined not to resign until he 
had completed what was necessary to consolidate his work, 
and for that another year of power was required. 

His principal objects were, 

1^. A reduction of the troops to the number formerly 
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fixed bjr Lord Auckland for the garrisons of Sukkur and 
Roree^ namely; five thousand ; at that time certainly in- 
sufBcient against the ameers^ bat now more than enough 
to hold all Scinde ; and even this number was adopted in 
deference to the views of the supreme government, and 
with reference to the appointment of a civilian, or some 
obscure mihtary man, to the government, more than to 
the necessity of the case. 

2^ The complete development of the ameliorated sys- 
tem of taxation, whereby all vexatious town-duties were 
abolished, and all export duties collected at fixed posts on 
the finntier. This was a matter involvmg the future 
mterests of commerce and the immediate comfort of the 
towns, and a vigilant supermtendenc^ of the early working 
of this system was all-important. 

8°. To obtain Mittenkote fibm the supreme government 
as on appurtenance of Semde ; and to have Deyrali m the 
Cutchee hills occupied either as an outpost, or as a mili- 
tary colony ; on arrangement which would give the Cutchee 
hills as a frontier from the Indus to Dadur near the 
mouth of the Bolon pass, and debar their being again filled 
with robber tribes, who he knew by experience could not 
be again put down without much bloodshed. 

In the hope of attaining these objects he remained in 
Scinde. But his recent trying journey to Lahore and 
back while suffering under a pamful wearing bodily ail- 
ment, his great mortification of spirit, his extraordinaiy 
exertions during the cholera, and his grief for domestic 
losses, nearly deprived him of life. It was not mitil the 
end of autumn that his strength returned. Fortunately 
his administration now worked easily and happily, and 
with exception of a not very fatal visitation of cholera at 
Sukkur, the country was remarkably free from disease. 
Crime was very much diminished, and the comparatively 
fewer murders of women, and of homicides m fends, proved 
that the social habits were bemg improved. The public 
works were also weU advanced. The great mole at Kurra- 
chee had got into such deep water that steamers took in 
cargoes alongside it; and these cargoes were for Sukkur, 
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CHAP. XIII. an important step in tbe river oommeroe, enhanced by the 
discovery of the chain of salt creeks mentioned in the 
memoir addressed to Sir J. Hobhouse. Th^ nm paraUd 
with the coast to the nearest great mouth of the Indus^ 
offering a natural canal^ intricate indeed^ but always full 
and unaffected by the inundations^ or the monsoons. 

As this gave direct water communication with the 
Indus and made Kurrachee the permanent port of that 
great artery of commerce^ the general immediately appro- 
priated the only two nver steamers at his disposal for the 
transport of merchanduEe by this communication to the 
Indus ; thus opening a new commercial road to Central 
* Asia^ the effect of which must^ sooner or later^ render 
Scmde a great and prosperous country. Some slight dif- 
ficulties attending the first effort^ were thus described. 

'' The Kurrachee merchants are a little timid^ or rather 
I believe cunnings and mean to frighten me into low &res ; 
but they will not succeed. I have made my calculations 
as low as we can afford^ and if they don^t like my charges^ 
th^ may buy steamers for themselves — ^there is no force 
for pigs that won’t eat grams. Or they may contmue to 
send their goods by c^unels^ which cannot reach Shikar- 
^ poore under five weeks, while my steamers get there m 

sixteen days. Each camel must be guarded, and may be 
robbed notwithstanding. A steamer is safe, and one man 
guards the whole cargo, whereas each camd. requires two 
men — one to lead another to guard — ^making twenty or 
thirty men for every cafila^ some of which take three 
months for the journey. Yes ! the merchants will come 
to my terms: their shyness is subtilty, but Cocker’s 
arithmetic beats barbarian arts. 

The merchants of Shikorpoore take larger views. 
Th^ see that the frdght charge must cover the cost of 
fud, and they are aU ready. I have refused passages to 
my ofScers, at which they are discontented, but, ' know 
thysdf/ said the oracle ; and next to that it is good to 
know your countrymen. I wiQ give passages to officers in 
the war steamers, hut not in these merchant steamers ; they 
would lord it too much over the merchant and the super- 
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cargo. When my experiment can go alone^ it shall cease CHAP. Xlll. 

to be a government venture^ and I will turn it over to the 

merchants ; who will not then be able^ if wiUmg, to return 

to the cafilas^ for business will have become too bririL, the 

demand will cover the cost^ and yield a profit to draw 

private steamers into the trade — ^meanwhile the child 

must be nursed.^^ 

This happy state of affairs was supported by a vast 
increase of production. 1846 was the only year since the 
conquest in which agriculture had not been distressed by 
wars^ locusts^ pestilence^ and anomalous inundations^ hence 
the price of grain fell one half, and for the first time 
since the accession of the Talpoor dynasty Scinde became 
a wheat-exportmg countiy instead of an importing one. 

Sdndian wheat was actually exported m 1846 and 1847, 
through Bombay to England^ with good profit ; for being 
much harder, drier, and heavier than Canadian wheat it 
fetched twenty shiUmgs a ton more in the market. Sir 
C. Napier offered eleven thousand tons, received as re- 
venue, for the use of famishing Ireland, at one-third of 
the market price of wheat in England, and Lord EUen- 
borough pointed out to the ministers a cheap mode of 
conveying it — ^the bargain would have been most advan- 
tageous, alleviating the misery of the Irish and improving 
the Scindian revenue ; but a measure reasonably beneficial 
to Ireland, and useful to Scinde, was a cup of double bit- 
terness and instantly rejected. 

This excess of production exceedmgly lowered the 
revenue, which was chiefly paid in kmd, yet left it 
sufficient to defray aU civil expenses ; and it would have 
paid aU the military expenses likewise, if the proposition 
to reduce the troops had been acceded to. Bevenue was 
however with Sir C. Napier always secondary to the wel- 
fitre of the people; he rejoiced m the abundance and 
would not increase the imposts ; for to raise more mon^ 
by taxation than the absolute expenses of administration 
and protection required he thoij^ht a crime in govern- 
ment ; and vigilantly to economize these expenses a sacred 
duty ; not however m a pitiful spirit, for he judged it no 
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to the Bombay libellers however was this abundance, and 
they displayed it with an ef&onteiy of fidsehood scarcely 
cre^ble ; for while the Scindian population was thus, as it 
were gorged with food, they asserted that it was scourged 
with fiunine, the result of Sir C. Napier’s ignorance! 
And this astounding falsehood was republished in England 
and believed ! 

Unheeding their fiiry he contmued his administrative 
labours. His canal system was in fall progress; and the 
chief engineer. Captain Peat, an officer too soon lost to 
his country, conducted all the works of his department 
with such singular abihty, that the general felt he could, 
so assisted, open "che road to prosperity in a marvellous 
manner if supported by the supreme government. With 
this feehng he formed great- schemes, and made arrange- 
ments to send an exploring steamer to Attock, hoping 
thus to establish trading communications along the great 
river and all its confluents. But official procrastination 
baffied all plans, all hopes ; he could not even obtam an 
answer to any proposition ; and while fretting under this 
injurious restraint he had to break up and disperse the 
model army he had organized for the Punjaub war. It 
was a good occasion, and he took it, to make an exposition 
of the real condition and value of Scmde in the following 
general order issued January 1847. 

''The army of Scinde is ordered to be broken up, and 
the number of troops reduced so as, in future, to form the 
ordinary gamson of a frontier province. This, as regards 
the interibr tranquilhty of Scinde might have been done 
two years ago. But* the character of the Lahore govern- 
ment and of its troops made it necessary for the govern- 
ment of India to keep an army m Scinde. 

The danger apprehended from the Punjaub subsided after 
the victories gamed on the Sutlej, and the concentration 
of a large force on the Indus ceas^ to be necessary. 

To the army of Scinde is due the tranquilhty of this 
noble provmoe. To the disciplme and orderly conduct of 
ail, and the support which the officers of this army have 
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given to me by their just and conciliating conduct CHAP. XIll. 
towards the people^ England is indebted for the tranquil 
possession of a country which the valour of the troops 
had conquered. 

To the abihties of those officers who have from the first 
conducted the civil branches of this government ^ and to 
their unremitting exertions in the administration of 
justice^ is^ more especially to be attributed the successM 
administration of the provinccj that attachment to the 
British rule^ and that confidence which has been so 
strongly evinced by the inhabitants of Sdnde on two 
signal occasions, the campaign in the Bhoogtee hiUs, and 
the march of the Scinde force to Bhawulpoor. 

But to the glory of freeing an ensl&ved country by a 
necessary conquest, and the consequent tranquilhty of an 
apparently satisfied people, •this army has added an in- 
crease of revenue to the Company. 

The last financial year showed, that the united ordinary 
and extraordinary expenses of the civil government of 
Scinde (including the expense of a police of two thousand 
four hundred horse and foot) amounted to only fifteen 
lacs one thousand seven hundred and fifty-four rupees. 

That the revenue, for that year, was forty-one lacs 
forty-two thousand nine hundred and twelve rupees, 
and consequently, that twenty-five lacs were paid last 
year towards defiraying the military expense incurred, not 
by the conquest of Scindc in 1843, but by the previous 
occupation of Scinde, and by the disturbed state of the 
Punjaub. 

Previous to the conquest, the army of Sdftde was an 
unmitigated expense to the East-India Company. 

Since the conquest, that expense has been reduced by 
the aggregate sum of forty-two lacs thirty-seven thousand 
four hundred and thirty-five rupees, which has been 
collected in excess of the expenses of civil government 
and police force, calculating both from the battle of 
Hyderabad to the present day. 

Thus, whatever the previous occupation may have pro- 
duced, the conquest of Semde has not cost the East-India 
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Company a single rnpee : for had the ameers eontinned 
to rale the land not a soldier oonld have been with* 
drawn firom the fbrce whidi occupied Sdnde in 1842 — 
on the contraryj strong rranforcements must hare been 
added to it, Prided, as it would hare been, between 
Kmradiee and Sukkur, with the abrogated fbroes of the 
courts of Hyderabad ai^ Ehyrpoor assembled, iu a central 
position, beWeen the weak wings of the army of occupa- 
tion — wings s^arated by four hundred miles of difficult 
oountiy, and incapable of assisting each other, or of 
receiring any remforcements during fire months of ereiy 
year! Such a position must hare been untenable, or 
tenable only in consequence of egregious folly on the 
part of an enemy Vho commanded one hundred thousand 
men in a central position. 

An army dirided as I hare*8tated, would probably hare 
been cut to pieces, for apparently there could not hare 
been any retreat I 

The prompt mihtary operations ordered by LordEUen- 
borough in 1848, not only sared the army of Scmde from 
tile fiite whidi befel that of Cabool, but secured the north- 
west firontier of the Indian empire, qpeaking of Scinde 
in a mihtary point of riew — while in a commerdal one, as 
commanding the navigation of the Indus, it is the key 
to the Punjaub. 

Not a man has been added to the army qf oeetq>ation in 
consequence of the conquest. Scinde was conquered by the 
troops which previously occupied Sukkur. 

This is a &ct which cannot be too often repeated. But 
this is not Hill. The advanced firontier has a right to the 
troops that occiqiied the former retired firontier, extending 
firom Bhooj to Balmeer. The latter no longer require 
garrisons, and consequently the conquest of Sdude has 
not entailed the necessity for haring additional troops, or 
throwing greater duties on the Bombay army — ^whereas, 
but for the conquest, not a soldier could now be with- 
drawn, or the Indus would be closed to commerce even 
though tiie Pui^ub were opened I 

No troops, beyond the police, are now required to pre- 
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serve tbe interior tranquillity of Sdnde. The increasing CHAP. XIII. 
revenues are thrown into the Indian treasury^ and the 
military charges belong to India generally^ not to Sdnde 
more than to any other province of the empire. 

An immense increase of revenue has taken place in 
Bombay in consequence of the conquest of Scinde^ which 
prevents the smuggling trade in opium^ formerly earned See Appendix 
on. What may be the amount of this increase I have no 
means of knowing; but it is said to be very great. Com- 
merce is already actively commendng between Kurrachee 
and Sukkur, ready to branch forth into the Punjaub when 
the results following the victones on the Sutlej shall open 
up the Five Rivers to the enterprising spmt of British 
merchants. Sukkur^ ordered by Lord Ellcnborough to 
be called Victoria on the Indus, has become the depdt 
for goods passing into Central Asia. 

Sueh^ soldiers of the Semde army^ have been the ser- 
vices of those regiments which conquered^ and of those 
which have occupied Sdnde since the conquest. During 
this period of four years^ there has not been a smgle 
political crime^ conspiracy^ or act of hostility of any kind^ 
public or private^ committed by the people of Sdnde 
against the government^ or against the troops^ or against 
any individual. Nor am I aware that any body of officers^ 
any oiBBiCer^ or any private soldier, has given cause of com- 
plaint to the inhabitants. There has been perfect har- 
mony between the conquerors and the conquered, if the 
term, conquered, can be apphed to a people who have 
been freed from a degrading and ruinous tyranny, which 
sixty years ago was established by traitors over Che country 
of their murdered sovereign I 

TMs adds more glory to our arms and to the British 
name than even the victories whidi you won on the 
fields of Meeanee and of Hyderabad. Courage may win a 
battle, but it is something more than courageous when a 
victorious army turns a conquered people into friends and 
peaceable subjects ! 

Such, soldiers ! have been the results of your labours, 
and your dangers ; and those regiments which return to 
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CHAP. XIII. their respective presidencies^ return with the becoming 
pride of men who have well performed their duly^ and 
gained the approbation of their sovereign and theur govern- 
ments — ^the greatest reward that wdl-discipliiied soldiers 
can receive ! 

For myself^ I remain at my proper post as governor of 
Scinde^ and the commander of that division of the Bom- 
bay army stationed on the new Ime of frontier. But it 
becomes your general^ who best knows what you have 
done and what you have suffered^ to m^e known on the 
breaking up of the army the things it has achieved for 
India — ^his admiration of its merits and his gratitude for 
its assistance. The military spirit which animated the 
force that marched last year to Bhawulpoor ^ was probably 
never surpassed : no army was ever more worthy of India, 
nor more possessed the confidence of its commander.^' 

This forcible exposition increased the obscene violence 
of his enemies, because it displayed the truth they were 
so anxious to obscure; and their mortification was aug- 
mented at the time by two public testimonies to his ment 
from the duke of Wellmgton and Lord EUenborough. 
For the first moved the sovereign to confer on him the 
rank of lieutenant-general in India — an advancement 
hitherto confined to commanders-in-chief. The second 
ofiered the following concise but comprehensive eu- 
logium. 

''It is unnecessary for me to declare in words my entire 
approbation of Sir C. Napier’s conduct. I showed what 
I thought 'of it by my acts while I was governor-general, 
and I think the services he has performed since I left 
India have been even greater than those I endeavoured, 
but was unable, adequately to reward. His campaign in 
the hills was a military operation even superior to that 
which was for ever illustrated by the victories of Meeanee 
and Hyderabad; and he has proved himsdf to be the 
ablest, at least the most successful of aU administrators, 
if the success of an administration may be tested by the 
contentment and confidence it gives the jieople. His 
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services during the late campaign on the Sutlej, when, 
having had no previous instructions to keep his forces 
prepared, he moved in a few weeks with fifteen thousand 
men and a hundred guns against Mooltan, leaving Scinde 
tranquil in his rear, was of itself sufficient to show to all 
minds capable of comprehending great measures of war 
and policy, not only the perfection of his arrangements 
and the popular character of his just and excellent govern- 
ment, but the immense value in a mihtary point of view 
of the position which his former victories had given to 
Scinde. These matters are however so very httle under- 
stood in this country, even by the few who attend to them 
at all, that I fear it may be long before his merits are 
justly appreciated; and people here may discover only when 
it IS too late, that Sir C. Napier has possessed that rare 
combination of military and*civil talent, both excellent in 
their kind, which is the peculiar attribute of a great mind.” 

Scinde was now internally very prosperous, but it was 
still subject to firontier disturbances, and towards the close 
of 1846, the miserable Bhoogtecs, defeated by the Mur- 
rees, rejected by the Keytrians, repulsed by the Mazarees, 
and warred against by their former comrades the Jack- 
ranees under Deyrah Khan, had finally cultivated the 
valley of Deyrah for subsistence, desiring rest : but their 
harvest failed and they once more made a foray on Semde. 
The British cavalry posts immediately took the field. 
Twenty-five troopers under Lieutenant Moore, accompamed 
by some Jackrances, first fell in with them, and the latter 
slew several in a jungle, amongst them a noted chief. 
The Bhoogtees then came out of the bush, and Moore, 
finding their numbers considerable, retired, urged thereto 
by the Jackranees, who declared themselves unequal to a 
conflict, yet offered if so commanded, to kill their horses 
and die sword in hand. There was no need for such 
devotion, and all fell back on Meerpoore, a small place, 
where a supporting force was assembled under Colonel 
Stack. To that pomt also came Lieutenant Greaves, who 
had likewise fallen m with the Bhoogtees, and sent notice 
of their foray to Shikarpoore. Stack had a respectable 
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CHAP. Xlll/ cayalry force^ and some riflemen, sent to liim from Shi- 
X8^. kfurpoore on Greaves’s report. That officer had howevmr 
forgotten to send a like notice to Shahpoor, the gf^rrison 
of which could, with timely warning, have moved on Ooch 
and so cut off the robbers’ retreat ; this rendered prompt 
action essential, but Colonel Stack remained four hours at 
Meerpoore, and finally, made a night march in the desert 
with his cavalry only, and without carrying water or food 
for man or beast. 

At dawn he found the enemy drawn up on a sandy 
waste, covering the retreat of the herds they had captured. 
There were only eight hundred footmen and not aU pro- 
vided with matchlocks, but rattling their swords against 
their shields withMoud shouts they offered battle. Stack 
had two hundred and fiffy troopers, fiimished with car- 
bines and pistols of great range; yet he declined action 
and returned to Meerpoore, his men and horse faintmg 
from the double march and want of water. This was 
excused on the plea that the enemy had a strong rising 
ground with a nullah in front. An after-examination 
showed that there was no nullah, and the rise of ground 
very slight ; it was then said the mirage common in that 
desert had quite deceived the Enghsh commander. Islam 
Khan subsequently declared that he had resigned all hope 
of life at the moment the cavalry retired. He now regained 
his rocks in safety and held a frmeral feast, where ven- 
geance agamst the Jackranees was solemnly sworn for the 
death of the champion killed m the jungle. The failure 
on this occasion was cmrtainly in the execution. The 
effidency o) the general arrangements was proved by the 
robbers being found by so many parties ; and soon after- 
wards Lieutenant Younghusband of the police showed 
what the result of a fight would have been. For hearing 
of a minor foray, he with only thirty-four mounted 
police pursued a superior force, overtook it after a march 
of thirty-five miles in the desert, and in a sharp encounter, 
where Aliff Khan the swordsman distinguished himself, 
killed ten and carried off seven prisoners, with a diief 
named Dora. 
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Stadc’s error was disqnietiiig^ because the dightest CH AP, X III. 
success elated those barbarians inordinately^ and the isia. 
Bolan tribes might join the Bhoogtees; the Sdnde 
Moguls and the camd corps were therefore sent to the 
frontier ; but meanwhile the Bhoogtees^ always in trouble^ 
had fought with the Murrees again^ and losing the battle 
were quieter for a time. At Bombay the whole affair 
was^ as a matter of course^ proclaim^ to be one of Sir 
C. Napier’s crimes; for at this period he could not move^ 
or utter a word in public without furnishing a topic for 
torrents of scurrility ; and always there were abundance 
of correspondents to furnish the newspapers with a 
thousand easy and infiEdlible correctives for the civil and 
military errors and disorganization which those persons 
perceived and deplored. Supremely contemptible all this 
would have been^ if experience had not demonstrated that 
some members of the council of Bombay were the secret 
instigators and concocters of these calumnies^ and that the 
Court of Directors was ready to reward the calumniators. 

With this stimulus to slander^ India was deafened with 
statements of his crimes and foUies; and one especial 
topic was his inhumanity to the ameers’ wives. — He had 
tom away their personal ornaments to swell his pnze- 
money^ and still remorselessly persecuted those helpless 
females^ having recently treated the aged mother of the 
excellent Shadad with peculiar barbarity^ interceptmg her 
oorrecfpondence with her virtuous son and opemng her 
letters to add mental anguish to bodily sufferings. — She 
was actually pining from hunger under his government 
while her jewelled ornaments were being ofRftred for sale 
in Bombay to swell his brutal profits ! ” with much more 
of a like nature. 

This starving lady^ had however^ in conjunction with 
her sisterhood^ and notably the widow of Kurreem Ah^ 
taken advantage of the conqueror’s extreme deUcacy 
towards them^ after the battle of MeeaneOj to abstract 
nearly two millions sterling from the ameer’s public 
treasury 1 And they were at this time^ while complaining 
of destitution^ for the starving story originated with them^ 
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CHAP. HUT. expending ten thousand pounds upon a tomb for one of 
Ig 4 g^ the princes ! She and Kurreem’s widow^ in concert with 
the latter’s confidant^ Mirza Kosroo^ a Persian slave and a 
dever violent man, were engaged in secret machinations 
with the young ameers residing in Ali Moorad’s court, 
and it was in pursuance of some of their schemes that leave 
had been asked and obtained to send letters to Shadad. 
Secret information led to the arrest of the messenger 
App XVI. on the frontier, when, as foretold, a large sum in coin 
and ingots of gold was found artfully concealed in his 
baggage. Whether this treasure was designed directly to 
aid Shadad’s escape, or to pay Buist and his employers for 
their advocacy did not appear, because the general, while 
bamng this improper intercourse with a state prisoner, 
rettimed the gold, and the letters, unopened, to the lady. 

In this manner passed the year 1846, but in 1847 Sir 
C. Napier, while treating with disdain the calumnies of 
his enemies, felt that he must give a permanent character 
to his interior policy before he quitted Sdnde, foreseeing 
that once placed under the civil government of Bombay 
the object would be to overturn and destroy all that he 
had effected, were it only to prove that he had effected 
nothing. Mmor mischief he could not prevent; but he 
resolved that the people at large should not be thrown 
back into barbarism, and therefore hastened the action of 
his regenerating pohey as to the tenure of land. By that 
pohey he aimed to make the greAt men landlords, their 
retainers tenants, and their serfs mdependent labourers, 
instead of remaining as heretofore military barons, vas- 
sals and slaves. He had long meditated on the prin- 
ciple, had gradually prepared the people for the change, 
and was now determined silently and quietly to complete 
it — trusting, and, as it proved, judiciously tnirting that the 
extreme ignorance of the Court of Directors on all that 
really affected the interests of the nations under their 
rapacious rule would enable him to effect his object with- 
out official interference. Once done, by no evil intermed- 
dling of power could it be undone. ''And I shall then,” 
he said, " stand upon a rock and defy them.” 
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It haa been sbown before that all the land bf Scinde 
was by law and custom vested in the government^ which 
was entitled to resume any jagheer or crown grant at 
pleasure ; but at the great Durbar^ held in 1844^ jagheers 
had been given on life tenancy^ sulqect to a rent^ aportion 
of the land being retained, in the nature of a fine, to be 
let to poorryots on government account. This system had 
been gradually expanded, to accustom the people and the 
jagheerdars to changes preparatory to the great one now to 
be effected. 

Jagheers were of all sizes, fixim three hundred thousand 
acres down to small estates; but not above a fourth part 
of any had been or could be cultivated by the holders, and 
the remainders were wastes, only valuable as they gave 
importance by their royalties, and an excuse for a greater 
warlike following, to be subsisted by oppression and 
plunder ; but the suppression of military tenures having 
taken away that advantage the extent of jagheer no longer 
conferred such dangerous greatness. The system of hfe 
tenancy had worked well, and was spreading; for always 
the jagheerdars were free to choose under which tenure 
they would hold ; and the prmciple was now to be extended 
in the hope of giving the x>opulation, nch and poor, new 
views of social organization, by making the great men 
territorial nobles and gentlemen instead of turbulent 
rapacious waiters on despotism. 

With that view th^ ^fere offered an absolute hereditary 
right of property in all the land th^ had, or could culti- 
vate ; but the remamder was to be resumed by government 
as a fine, or purchase of the fee-simple; and tile resumed 
lands, nearly three-fourths of the whole, were to be let to 
ryots and immigrant settlers, at very low rents and with 
the advantages of being free from both rent and taxes for 
two years. The cultivators and the immigrants of both 
races would thus be attached irrevocably to the new order 
of things; and the noble Beloochees would be satisfied 
with a secure title and enjoyment of all that was really 
valuable in their jagheers. Their importance m the state 
would be increased by thia enjoyment of mdependence, but 
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stil^dbr^la^gUjBli.pq^ aboluhe^^ m4|ihqiri}4<4lieBl(Cl'l>ppma^ 
seifii would enjoy fireedom and gain good sabauteneeilifbSip 
tibcy epntributed lai%^ to tbs reveBiie iby InMginffdihe 
imsto lan^s into cultiTatiaa. The nrdan name dowlyinba 
t^.adieine at jBjrat, becaiue.they oenld not eaajly ^reat 
^umvelvna of their auapieionBy that no gQ 1 remlneId^ coidd 
hie,Qf gp( 9 ^ fiutb, and hence that .Sir C. Napier’s depavtoxe 
nmnld dea^Koy their aecaiity of title; hat it has sinoo 
thread, as such a wise, great and benevolent measnxe 
^imldqiread. 

, Tho complete mastery the general had obtained over all 
the people of Scinde was thus evinced ; £ox the new prin- 
ciple was established without constraint, without commo- 
tion, without remonstrance or discontent; but firmn his 
first assumption of power, his measures were always 
advanced to consummation, with the cautious sagacity of 
sound legislation. "My motives for this step,” he said, 
" are that a host of poor ryots, hitherto slaves, not only to 
the ameers but to the jagheerdars, will be enfiranehised 
and enabled to live in comfort if industrious ; and 1 know 
that the nobles can never be good or contented subjects 
unless we give them public employment and honour them. 
When civilization advances they will, under this systen^ 
j^d themselves rich, and they will embark in mercantile 
pursuits and agricultural improvements, because they will 
fipd their property safe and need not as heretofore make 
themselves formidable as mihtaiy duefs to retam it. But 
had I left thorn in possession of their enormous jagheers, 
and their military tenures, and their royalties, they 
would havs^ always been dangerous subjects. We have 
now put them down as military diieftams, and we can 
keep them down because of th^ semi-barbarism; but 
l^ereafter we should find it very difficult to deal with their 
mqre civilized sons, if th^ continued to hold such immense 
t^iaits land, which advandng civilization will dhange 
%em wastes to fruitful possessions. Even under my 
syijtein th^ will, .become very powerfiil; but 1 have 
q^l^tislu^^a CDuntprrchfick by opening a way to raise 
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meiit. This is all 1 can now do for Sdnde and its fine CHAP. Xlll. 
people” 

That he could do no more good was daily becoming 
more evident^ and his resolution to free himsdf from the 
stupid spiteful enmity of ungratefiil masters was fixed; 
yet^ ere he took that step^ he thought it politic to show 
himself to the people after the number of troops had 
been reduced^ and while the fsdse impression that the 
ameers would be restored was prevalent. Wherefore as 
the body of Nusseer Khan^ the chief of the captive Hyder- 
abad ameers^ who died about this time^ had been brought 
to Scmde for mterment^ he resolved to carry the corpse 
with him up the nver. The Bombay faction had looked 
for disturbance on this occasion^ thinkmg there would 
be a great pubbc ceremony, but the prudence of the 
genercd bafiBed that expecttfi;ion. would,” he said, 

'^give the deceased ameer a pompous funeral, but reason, 
forbids it, and I balk my own desires and reject the 
prayers of my son-in-law, McMurdo, who invoked me, 
exclaiming, ^ Buty generaly a dead enemy 1 did not 
want the hmt, and I like him the better for having given 
it ; but to accede would raise a notion, that the supreme 
government had ordered the ceremony as a prelude to the 
restoration of the ameers and if bloodshed followed blame 
would justly attach to me. Much therefore as I might 
wish to honour a fallen enemy, who however had no 
honour according to our ideas, I refuse myself the credit 
of such a display, because I have no nght from personal 
vanity, and after all it is but that, to nsk the shedding 
of blood. Lord Ashley has, unmtentionally,*by urgmg 
this restoration retarded the tranquillity of Scinde and 
caused great loss to private Hmdoo families ; but as to 
restoring the ameers, as far as I am concerned, he could 
do nothing more contnbutive to my reputation in these 
countries. The poor know 1 devote myself to their m- 
terests, and th^ know the cruel treatment they would 
receive from the Talpoor race if they again became 
masters. Experience has taught them a lesson, and I 
defy anything but English bayonets to replace the ameers * 

z 
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CHAP. XIII. Lord Ashley and myself will appear before a tribunal 
1 ^ 47 , where truth alone can be heard^ and he will then learn — 
I will not say to his cost for 1 am told he is a good man — 
but he will learn that I have acted with honour and 
humanily to the ameers and to the people of Scmde ; that 
I have seen my way with more knowledge of the country 
than he has ; that I have never done an act of injustice, 
but have raised the character of the Enghsh for truth and 
honour where the pohtical agents had sunk it; and that 
he has been from first to last in error about Scmde. 

“ Well ! time will tell on these matters and I abide 
mine, though I do not think any justice will be done to 
me while I am alive, and when I am dying I will not say 
with that great m&n Sir John Moore ^ I hope my country 
will do me justice* for I am so hardened by undeserved 
abuse and misrepresentatioir, that I care not whether 
justice IS done to me or not. Yet it is discouraging, how- 
ever firm the heart may be, to see persons like Lord Ashlqr, 
ignorantly assentmg to the running down the character of 
a man who has lost two of his family m this trying chmate, 
and who is nskmg the hves of the rest, and his own life, 
from a determination not to abandon his post while he 
can be of use. 1 am however hardened — ^not m feeling, 
but by principle and reason — against abuse. I have done 
nothmg but what was nght and honourable. I have in no 
instance violated religion or honour to obtam success; on 
the contrary, I have attained it by a ngid adherence to 
both, and I hold those who so foully abuse me m just 
contempt.^^ 

With these sentiments he contmued to work conscien- 
tiously, and by the light of his own gemus amidst the dark 
doud of falsehood raised to shroud his actions firom the 
knowledge of his countrymen ; but m July, 1847, a severe 
illness, which nearly sent his wife to the grave, hastened 
by a few months his resignation of power, and m October 
he embarked for England with all the honour that his 
troops could ofPer to show their veneration, and every 
good wish that a people grateful for happiness and security 
bestowed, could express. Nor was this a transient feeling 
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with the Beloochee and Scindee races; for this after- 
proof of its depth and sincerity has been given ; one as 
irrefragable as that famished by the grated peasants of 
Cephalonia^ when they cultivated his farm in Ins absence. 
In 1850^ when returning &om the supreme mihtary 
command of India through Scinde — when it was known 
that he was at variance with the governor-general and was 
abandomng India for ever — the grateful Belooch chiefs 
asked leave at Eurrachee to present him with a sword of 
great value^ not^ as they said^ because he was their con- 
queror^ but that he had^ after conquest^ secured to them 
their rights^ their dignities and possessions^ and made that 
conquest a benefit to them and their race. 

This IS a noble contrast to the feeling which have actu- 
ated Lord Dalhousie and the Bombay government; for 
with that httleness winch foJ*gets the pubhc welfeure m the 
indulgence of personal malice, they have, since Sir C. 
Napier’s departure from Semde destroyed as far as their 
power went every great work and institution projected by 
him for the benefit of that country. 

The camel baggage corps if not entirely put down, has 
been so withered by intentional neglect as to be useless. 

The completion of the barracks at Hyderabad, perhaps 
the most excellently contrived for the soldiers’ health and 
comfort of any in the British dominions, has been peremp- 
torily stopped when one wing was finished, the other 
advanced ; and all the materials gathered are left to rot 
alongside the walls which arc penshmg from exposure * 

The eontmuation of the great mole at Eurrachee has 
been abandoned under positive orders, issued in disregard 
of the loud cnes of the shipping and mercantile community 
for its completion. Those cnes have mdeed been so loud 
and imperative, that the present able and vigorous com- 
missioner for Scinde, Mr. Frere, confident m the just 
feelings of Lord Falkland to support him, has, it is said, 
resolved to resume the work. The petty jealous folly 
which stopped it remains however the same, it is Mr. Frere 
not Lord Dalhousie who has displayed sense. 

The construction of the aqueduct for conveying the 
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MaUeeaB cmter tmn landr^^veasaeliHilias ^lieviAr lieen 

permitted. !' ’ • ' • ^ 

l?he great clmal eystem for scientifically imgating Bciolde 
has been abohsbed^ and the control of the 'waters,‘8o ab^ 
solutely essential to the agriculture and revenue xd the 
country^ haa been thrown again into the hands of the 
ignorant and fraudulent kordars. 

To these retrograde acts must be added the breakingup 
of /the annual mart for horses and other commoditieB at 
Stxkknr^ and the refusal to sanction the buildmg of a safe 
magajnne at Bukkur. Commerce with Central Asia was 
fiMwarded and the army supplied with fine animals at a 
cheap rate by the first establishment^ and the want of the 
second exposes Bukkur, Sukkur and Boree hourly to a 
temble explosion. These and many other minor mjunous 
interferences present a lamenlahle picture of destructive 
felly and ignoble jealousy. 

While Sir C. Napier was yet m the land, the last deoi^ 
sive blow was given to that robber system which he had 
sworn to extirpate — ^a blow temble m its details of blood, 
but a crowning measure of mercy for the tranquillity of 
Scinde. 

Notwithstanding their skirmish with Lieutenant Youngs 
husband, and their subsequent disastrous fight with the 
Murrees, Islam ELhan^s Bhoogtees, always pressed by 
hunger, made another foray on the Scindian frontier. 
Movmg down the Teyaga ravine, they first assaulted one 
of the Kyharee forts, were repulsed, and their further 
march tracked by a young officer named Merewether, who 
from Shahpoor followed them with a detachment of the 
Moguls aud some auxiliary Kyharees. He found them, 
about seven hundred m number, thirty-five only being 
mounted, arrayed m a deep Ime near the foot of the hiUs, 
but prepanng to cross the desert. They first sought by 
a flank movement to gain a jungle on their left, bat Mere- 
wether gallopmg across their front cut them off; yet their 
position was still strong, amidst rocks and bushes, if they 
had staid quiet. They however, thinking the gallop of the 
Moguls was to avoid an action rushed forward finng 
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inatclilockBj^Qbidimg' BW agaanst thield^ A mii^ng . Ainfl 
howling in a frightful manner^ whereupon the haraemenL 
^itdieeled and charged through them. The shock was ride, 
but the undaunted Bhoogtees closed again and keeping 
shoidder to shoulder still made for the hiUs^ followed by 
the Moguls who plied their carbines with a terrible exe- 
cution. Having crossed a nvulet the robbers turned and 
stood to receive another charge and carbine-fre^ and then 
without breaking renewed their efforts to retreati yet 
were once more cut off from the hills and finally brou^ 
to bay. Merewether offered quarter^ but they bore his 
fire until only one hundred and twenty remained^ who 
sullenly threw down their arms. Two of their mounted 
men escaped^ all the rest were killed or taken^ and eight 
duefs died sword in hand. 

Islam and Ahmed Khan^ the two principal men^ were 
not present in this fight^ and so avoided the general ruin^ 
but their stout-hearted tnbe was destroyed^ for though 
only one hundred and twenty Moguls were engaged the 
earth was cumbered with six hundred Bhoogtee carcases * 
There was here no cruelty to cause this dismal butchery 
— aH the ferocity was on the side of the sufferers. Long 
had Sir C. Napier striven to abate that ferocity and induce 
them to settle alongside the Jackranees in Seinde ; he had 
personally endeavoured to soften the temper of the cap- 
tive chief Dora^ had given him land and sent him with 
renewed offers of protection and possessions for his tnbe ; 
and m the fight Merewether had adjured them to accept 
of quarter. Hence^ while admiration for their constant 
intrepid temper is mingled with pity for their destruction, 
justice proclaims that their blood was on their own heads * 

So ended Sir C. Napier’s administration of Scmde * 

He had found that land domineered over by a race of 
fierce wamors, who hated the English from pohtical and 
religious motives, and who were prepanng for war, with 
a well-grounded distrust of Bntish pubhc faith and honour, 
and a contempt for Bntish military prowess — a contempt 
which the disaster at Cabool and several recent minor 
defeats in Kholat seemed to warrant. 


C^AP^Ximi. 
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He had found it under the oppressive sway of an oligarchy 
of despots^ cruelj and horribly vicious in debauchery; 
setting such examples of loathsome depravity^ as must 
finally have corrupted society to its core and made 
regeneration impossible. 

He had found the rural subject population crushed 
with imposts^ shuddering under a ferocious domination^ 
wasting in number from unnatural mortahty and forced 
emigration — ^the towns shrinking in size and devoid of 
handicraftsmen. The half-tilled fields were sullenly cul- 
tivated by miserable serfs^ whose labours only brought 
additional misery to themselves ; and more than a fourth 
of the fertile land was turned mto lairs for wild beasts by 
tyrants, who thus clefaced and rendered permcious what 
God had created for the subsistence and comfort of man. 

He had found society withotit the protection of law, or 
that of natural human feehngs ; for slavery was widely 
spread, murder, especially of women, nfe, blood-feuds 
universal, and systematic robbery so established by the 
force of circumstances as to leave no other mode of 
existence free, and rendermg that cnme the mark and sign 
of heroism. Might was nght, and the whole social frame- 
work was dissolvmg m a horrible confusion where the 
bloody hand only could thrive. 

He had found the Beloochecs with sword and shield, 
defying and capable of overthrowing armies. — He left them 
with spade and mattock submissive to a constable’s staff. 
He found them turbulent and bloody, masters m a realm 
where confusion and injustice prevailed — he left them 
mild and obedient subjects in a country where justice 
was substituted for their mihtary domination. 

He had found Scmde groamng under tyranny, he left 
it a contented though subdued provmce of India, respected 
by surrounding nations and tribes, which he had taught 
to confide m English honour, and to tremble at English 
mihtary prowess as the emanation of a deity. He found 
it poor and in slavery, he left it without a slave, relieved 
from wholesale robbery and wholesale murder, with an 
incrcasmg population, an extended and extendmg agn- 
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culture^ and abundance of food produced by Che willing CHAP. Xlll. 
industry of independent labourers. He left it also with 
an enlarged commerce^ a reviving internal traffic^ expand- 
ing towns^ restored handicraftsmen^ mitigated taxation, 
a great revenue, an economicaT administration, and a 
reformed social system — ^with an enlarged and improving 
public spirit, and a great road opened for future prosperity. 

He had in fine, found a divided population, misery and 
servitude on the one hand, and on the other a barbarous 
domination — enme and cruelty, tears and distress, every- 
where prevailing He left a united regenerated people 
rejoicing m a nsmg civilization the work of his beneficent 
gemus. 





SUPPLEMENT. 


In the foregoing chapters^ the admimstratiori of Scmde 
has been sketched rather than described ; a full exposition 
must be sought for m Sir C. Napier^s correspondence ; and 
should that proof of his qualities for command be ever laid 
before the world, it will show how entirely he loved 
justice, and how conformable to the spirit of Christianity 
was his whole government. It will then be seen that he 
deserved well of his country, and of the directors who 
treated him so basely but neither worth nor success 
could abate their ungrateftil hostihty, which contmued to 
pursue him in England. 

It had been the constant usage when conquests were 
made m the East, for the Court of Directors to move the 
Crown to order a distribution of booty” prize-money 
being so ofScially termed; but this was by the Court of 
Directors refiised to. the victorious army of Meeanee, 
Ajipendiz IX. which was thus forced to appeal directly to the sovereign. 

This appeal was successful, but for some reason not ex- 
plained, though not difficult to divine, the Court of 
Directors was made trustee for a fair distribution, and 
immediately proceeded to make a foul one ; namely, that 
Sir C. Napier, ^^not bein^ a cammander-in^chirf, should, 
according to the prevalent usage in India, share only as a 
majcr- general, and have but a sixteenth instead of an 
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eighth.^^ This was notified to the Lords of th4 Treasury 
as the Court of Directors^ decision * 

There was however more to be done. A decision it 
was^ and as mean and base a one as ever disgraced a 
pubhc body^ but it was not a final decision. The royal 
warrant provided an appeal to the Lords of the Treasury ; 
and though the Court of Directors withheld all official 
notice of its decision from Sir C. Napier^ who was then m 
Scinde^ thus mdirectly seeking to debar him of his right of 
appeal by lapse of time^ Jus frien^B m l^gland^ apprized of 
what was going on through other channels^ were permitted 
by the Lords of the Treasury to put in a plea for the absent 
general. Then was poured into the pubhc ear^ all possible 
anonymous scumhty, and resistance to oppression was 
represented as a sordid seekmg for dishonest gam at the 
expense of the soldiers who had fought the battles ! 
Moreover at the very time the decision^ shameless as it 
was shown to be^ was made by the directors^ one of their 
body. Sir J. Weir Hogg, prompted a member of the 
House of Commons, Mr. Badlic — ^the promptmg being 
readily accepted m all its foulness — ^to assert, m opposition 
to a suggestion that the general had not been duly 
honoured, that " he had received seventy thousand pounds 
as prize-money * ” — a sum exceedmg the amount of the 
eighth which Sir J. W. Hogg was then endeavouring to 
reduce one-half, and also knew well, that far from bemg 
received, neither the greater nor the lesser sum could 
be paid for several years ^ Neither prompter nor speaker 
on this occasion could understand, that to a generous 
mmd money was not an equivalent for honoftrs withheld 
when glorious actions had been performed : that was a 
mystery they could not penetrate. 

The directors’ decision was, on appeal, reversed by the 
Lords of the Treasury, and Sir C. Napier’s advocate, Mr. 
John George Fhillimore, dissecting it with a firm and 
ddlful hand, exposed all its mahgiiant weakness. He 
showed, that the denial of rank as commander-m-chief was 
advanced in direct contradiction of the governor-general’s 
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minute conferring that appointment^ and in opposition tothe 
whole stream of his official correspondence — that the direc- 
tors had studiously suppressed all facts beanng on the real 
question^ and had as studiously brought forward irrelevant 
matter to obscure the 'truth — ^that all former decisions^ all 
usage^ all analogy precedent and rule laid down^ whether 
by former courts or by royal authority^ contradicted the 
Directors' assertions^ and marked their decision^ indehbly^ 
as a pitiful display of personal hostihty^ offensive alike to 
custom^ to law^ and to honour * Yet here^ justice again 
imperatively calls for the admission^ that amongst the 
directors were men who did not join and were mcapable 
of joining m this proceedings though powerless to prevent 
the corporate act.' 

As a corporation the Court of Directors acted in a base 
manner. From the moment Sir C. Napier appeared as 
a victorious general under the auspices of Lord EUen- 
boroughs he was marked by that courts and through its 
influence by the crown ministerss for slights and ill usages 
because his exploits gave lustre to a policy which it had 
been factiously decided to decry In that spint the park 
guns had been silenceds and the thanks of parliament for 
his battles withheld for a years though the noise of both 
was readily furmshed for intermediate actions scarcely to 
be called victories 

Every scurrilous writers from the pompous hbellers 
of the Edinbwrgh and Quarterly Reviews, to the penny- 
paid slanderers of the daily joumalSs were set to assail his 
character and depreciate his actions ; and while he was 
denied all ' legal and customary official protections msub- 
ordmate officers were inordinately rewarded for assailing 
him in publications violating at once disciplines decencys 
and the orders of the court itself — orders issued with 
Machiavelian pohcys to give an appearance of condemnmg 
what it was secretly encouraging and openly rewarding. 
Miserable expedients also were resorted to for abating his 
reputation. Lord Riigon forgot to pubhsh his despatches 
— ^mmistenal orators omitted his name at pubbc banquets 
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when landing the generals who had gained Indian victo- 
ries : and those contemptible arts were continued when he 
returned to England. He only of the officers who came 
back from the East with any pretensions to celebrity was 
uninvited to city feasts^ was ungreeted by the offers of 
city honours. When tributes of respect^ springing fix>m 
real public feehng^ were paid to him^ the London journals^ 
a few excepted^ left them unnoticed; and that this was 
the result of an extraordinary sinister mfluence was proved 
by its constancy^ and by the foUowmg fact. The town- 
council of Portsmouth^ in presence of an enthusiastic 
assemblage of inhabitants^ presented an address to Sir 
C. Napier on his landing ; and he was escorted to the 
town-hall by all the regular officers of* the garrison^ and 
those of the royal marines. No account of this complimen- 
tary proceeding appeared ; rfhd when the mayor of Ports- 
mouth sent an authentic report to one of the leading 
journals for publication it was refused, though he offered 
to pay for it as an advertisement ' 

The contrivers of those artifices in their eagerness to 
obscure a great man^s fame, forgot that history and pos- 
terity would remain, even though the Enghsh pubhc had 
been so indifferent as to accept such pitifiil impositions 
on Its judgment. But it did not do so Unexpected and 
imminent danger to India caused the real national feeling 
to burst forth with a violence overwhelming all despi- 
cable arts; and those mimsters who had lent them- 
selves to the Court of Duectors^ passions and enmity, were 
compelled by the nation to present to their sovereign 
the slandered, neglected, victorious general, as the man 
whom England called for in the hour of danger — 
and-tbsn the directors, hckmg the dust with fevered 
tongues, besought him to accept honours and confer 
safety * 

Scornfully forgetfiil of past mjunes. Sir C. Napier put 
ministers and directors from his thoughts, and looking 
only to the sovereign and the people, returned to India, 
there to meet, as he foretold, the same ungrateful male- 
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volence when danger should pass away. Forced by insult to 
resign his high command a second time^ he is again a butt 
for injustice^ and supercilious neglect ; but for posterity^ 
for history^ he will always be the daring Tictor of Meeanee 
and Hyderabad^ the^ li^tr^pid spbduer of the hillmen^ the 
successfol regenerator Of^Scinde^ the finii mihtary reformer 
of India — the man on whom the universal English nation 
called in the hour of danger to uphold a distant tottering 
empire. 


THE END. 
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The nature of the ameers' government to which the 
Bombay faction gave the character of ^'patriarchal" is 
here shown. 

Extract from a Report of the Kurrachee Collector^ to the 
Judge^Advocate^General on the mode of examining 
witnesses in criminal trials under the Ameers, 

November, 1844 

The ameers had no regular rules for examination of 
witnesses or for administcnng justice. The most commou 
practice was to ask the witness^ without administermg an 
oathj what he knew, and in the event of his professing 
ignorance, should the judge entertain suspicion of his 
truth, he was forthwith put to the torture to make him 
tell what the judge considered he ought to know. This 
torture was either the hanging hun up by the thumbs, 
and applying a red-hot ramrod to different parts of his 
body ; or by pricking him with a dagger ; or by applying 
a naked blade to his throat, with an iiitimation that his 
throat would be severed unless he at once tolS the truth. 
These atrocious modes have been practised, to my know- 
ledge, by different hakims or governors of Kurrachee 
smee I have been m Semde, and on two occasions with 
success 1 

Extract from a Report of the Hyderabad Collector and 
Magistrate, 

November, 1844. 

Oaths were generally m the ameers' time administered 
to parties in civil suits, but there were then no such things 
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as regular criminal trials in Scinde. The usual way was^ 
if the case was one of murder to leave the respective 
tnbcs to settle the matter by retaliation or otherwise. In 
case of robbery or other ordinary crimes^ the kardar 
ascertained as he could by verbal information^ by trackmg, 
and other modes^ who the delinquent was^ and when he 
had seized him^ put bim in the stocks and thrashed and 
tortured him until he confessed. Any man whom there 
was good reason to think able to throw a hght on the 
case, but who refused or tried to evade givmg evidence, 
was treated in like mann^, till his reluctance was over- 
come. There was also the ordeal by fire and that by 
water, wherem, if the accused was burned, or unable to 
remain below water the regulated time without being 
drowned, or if he refused the ordeal altogether, he was 
without more ado found guilty. 

In the above cases I suppose always the accused to be 
a Hmdoo or Scmdee, or a Beloochee of some tribe whose 
chief was powerless; for otherwise he would not have 
concealed anythmg, but have kept the property m defiance 
of complainant and kardar, and cut down the first man 
sent to apprehend him. 


II. 

CompreasedExtracts from aRqport by C. W.Richardaon^Eaq. 

Deputy Collector in Scinde 

Jxdj, 1845 . 

Sugar has been planted and grown m considerable 
quantities throughout upper and lower Scinde on the 
banks of the Indus for many years, and I am led to 
beheve the culture of it may be increased to any extent. 
The culture was m the ameers^ tune much diminished, 
from the exorbitant taxes on the ground ; but the soil on 
both banks is admirably adapted for the sugar-cane. The 
richness of the soil from the annual alluvial deposits 
obviates the necessity of manure, which in every other 
part of India is absolutely requisite and entails besides 
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much labour and expense for carriage and coUei^on. In 
Scmde the principal labour is ploughing and dearing the 
land of jungle-buah and weeds. In many parts of India 
it has been found di£B.cult and even impossible to raise 
sugar-canes^ firom the great quantity of water required 
independent of the labour of drawmg it from deep wells ; 
but near the Indus they can be supphed in abundance and 
certainty. Notwithstanding the advantages of nch sod. 
and abundant water^ the inhabitants durmg the ameers’ 
sway have taken no mterest m the cultivation of sugar ; 
and even now with ameliorated taxation they do not take 
care or trouble ; hence the cane which ought to be of a 
superior kmd is generally stunted and small^ and the juice 
18 of an inferior flavour. * 

A great deal of the cane is sold as an esculent in large 
towns and the villages in th^ vicimty of the cane-farms ; 
some portion is however compressed m a rude manner 
for gofyr, but the people are ignorant of any good 
process. By the mtroduction of superior canes from the 
Mauritius and other places^ and a better cultivation of the 
mdigenous cane with superior manufacture^ the actual 
produce of goor might be doubled ; meanwhile sugars of 
every description are imported^ chiefly from Muscat. 
In many parts of Bengal sugar-manufactones have been 
estabhshed with success ; yet nowhere have the facilities 
been so great as m Scinde^ where sod^ dimate^ abundance 
of watcr^ easy irrigation and transport are all combined ; 
it needs but the hand of government to make sugar- 
cultivation flourish. The expense of a large sugar-manu- 
factory woidd not be very greats and a handsome return 
would soon be realised^ and mduce private speculators to 
commence enterprises which would largely increase the 
revenue. The sugar-mills should be established in the 
vicimty of the cane^ as the latter dries and ferments 
rapidly after being cut ; and it would be well to encourage 
the ryots to raise the cane^ make the goor and brmg it 
under conditions for sale at the government sugar-manu- 
factory. The cost of an iron mill sent from England 
would be about three hundred pounds^ and the govern- 
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meat «otiay of eatalilMlmiMiit; b^>'*bottti tiutee hiw^qaH i 
and aixty pounds; bat if tte •ganKrommnikii<b»d>^ tiur 
ryots instmctod how to produce the best mnr matesudi 
and then paedhased the 'Oost^jof anj^udh mili(Jw«uld!: 
be spared. 

Jkimed with the inhiatutioiss for KnaTring » sagUn maght^ba 
one for -'indigo, for which iiralnaUe'prbdact.<tiie <sidl, fiMnw 
Sukkur to Kotree, is generally very tavouralde; hot 
below the lattor place the"dewB are ■ so j heavy as iouhe 
injurioas to the plant. Any quantity of mdigo> mayibe 
grown in Scinde ; and the- alluvial soil on each side of the 
Indus, saturated by inundationj^ should' prodqep indigq of 
a quahty iuUy equal to, if not better than that of Bengal ; 
and I doubt not would do so ; for in fact Scinde is just 
Bengal over again, without its rains, and the rains are the 
great enemy of the Bengal planter. In the districts of 
Kanote and Mahajanda, ninety or a hnndred maunda of 
indigo are yearly made, and the quality of the drug ia 
good, but a rough mode of manufacture greatly depre- 
ciates its value. 


nr. 

Extract from otic of many Letters addressed by Sir C. 
Napier to the supreme Government about the MvUaree 
river, which were unanswered. 

Augoit, 1845. 

As we have now passed over the season for rain and 
have not had any at Kurrachee, the tanks are all dry and 
the wells very low. The consequence of this is bad water^ 
and bowel-complaints are attacking the soldiers, I assure 
you it would be very desirable for the health of this can- 
tonment if we were to have the MuUaree river brought 
into cam]p^'the expensey which,.! li^orwarded w Aiiguj^t 
1844^ would be only twdlve thousand pounds : a s^iaU 
sum compared to the great advantages of health 4 ^ 
oonvmiienoe whidi would result from this work. 

The water here is drawn from wells, and is strong^ 
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haaplngnktBA^mriA twda mi other maiters. sSimetsim 
ym dijg^.tuid .mme to j&erii water at tea^ twenty, or thirty 
ftnt ; then ^ a foot deeper and it is perfbctly salt. There 
dm^well# in the cantonments within two hundred feet of 
each other, and in some cases a great deal nearer — one u 
smU the other fiwik. The earth u fell of saltpetre and 
soda they say. However the water is deleterious 
whatever it be composed of, and you would do a great 
favour to Kurrachee if you will order us to begin this 
work at once^ 

(Signed) C J. Napier. 

To Sir Henry Hardinoe, &e. 

JVote — medical board was afterwards directed by 
government to report on the water at Kurrachee and 
declared it to be *^pare and §ood water Nevertheless it 
contained the foreign substances mentioned in the above 
letter with the addition of alum * and invariably produced 
bowel complamts when first used by new comers. It 
was by all unlearned men considered unwholesome. More- 
over this board examined it at a time when ram liad just 
fallen, and as all the wells were then full the proportion 
of deleterious matter was greatly reduced — ^W. N. 


IV. 

Extracts from a Letter to Lord Ellenborough written when 
preparing to commen^^e the Campaign against the HilU 

men. ^ 

Sakknr, 19th December, 1844 

I have this day arrived here, the anniversary of the 
day on which I left it two years ago ^ It reminds me of 
all your lordship’s kindness to me, and of the danger to 
which this empire has been exposed by your recall ; and 
in the words of one of our greatest men. Sir John Moore, 
I will j^y I hope all the mischief that may happen will 
not hajp^to. I left Kurrachee the 11th of November, and 
have founA the country a dead level with, if I may use 
tim expression, rows of mountains running through it in 

2 A 
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a <lirectu>ii^ more or }ess^ north and southt^ These 
do not gradually nae ao as to form undulating aeotiQliai;i 
they are all strongly defined like walls and full of fossdai 
Paragraph A. One day we marched through quantities of petrified wQodf> 
this we found at MuUeree camp — so marked on Walker^^ 
map. When we passed Pokune the country changed ^ 
hill and valley^ and between those two watering-places 
the highest part of the country api^iears to be. Thence it 
becomes rocky and the alluvial soil disappears^ but we agaw 
come upon it on reachuig Chorla. Up to that all is barren. 

Between Pokune and Chorla the country is wild in 
the extreme ; rocks rolled together apparently by some 
grand convulsion of nature. 1 heard from one guide that 
there is a quantity of alum here — ^lie said he had got it 
and sold it. I would have halted there a week Were it 
not that I am so ignorant of geology and mmeralc^ that 
1 should have lost time, and Semde would have gained 
nothmg, nor science either. There are hot sprmgs among 
these hills, and w e observed a low range of hillocks ten 
to twenty feet high, runnmg parallel to the great range of 
the Hala, and formed of stones like cmders. One wise 
man of our party pronounced them a concrete of vege- 
table matter,^^ so 1 suppose they are However they have 
a curious appearance and ore quite different from their 
neighbours I earned away some pieces which 1 keep 
against the tune I meet a learned man, the breed of which 
I am afiraid is rather scarce in Sciude, and I have begged 
a httU philosopher from Sir H. Hardmge, if he has one to 
spare, for travelling m Scinde to tell us what treasures we 
possess. 

From Chorla I passed through Peer Aree where Colonel 
Boberts surpnsed Shah Mohamed. It was well doueii 
and I am sorry the colonel did not get the C. B. ; that 
march and capture of the Lion’s brother were of great 
use m settimg the country, and a march at that ttime 
of year was no ordmary movement. 

At Sehwan I examined the rums of what is called 
Alexander’s Tower. I have seen a great deal of Grecian 
ruins, and this is decidedly not Grecian. It probably is 
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the site itf the colony left by Alexander, because the 
rooky bank makes it probable the Indus has always run 
here and occasionally Greek coins are found, but the 
ndns are those of a fortress destroyed by Aurengzeb6. 
From thence to Sukkur the land has much cultivation 
though not a hundredth part is cultivated. Still it is 
rich and so may all between Kurrachee and Pokune be — 
immense plains of nch soil untouched by man ' The 
formation makes it difficult to find water, but to me 
it is beyond a doubt that water may be found eveiy- 
where by sinking wells, and to that I will give my best 
attention as soon as I can. My idea is to mcrease and 
improve the wells where they have been already made by 
poor people ; then, as the advantages are there felt and 
agriculture increases round them, and the people grow 
richer from growing markets and ^decreasing robbery, 
they will themselves sink new wells distant from those 
existing. This seems to me the most rational mode of 
proceeding — a slow one, but that is inevitable — one needs 
patience in these things, yet the more anxious 1 am to be 
of use, the more difficult I find it to be patient. 

I found a set of robbersof the Bin tribe — ^not Beloochee, 
but Sdndee Bms — they had remained faithfiil to tho 
Kalloras and the ameers persecuted them. They were 
driven by the ameers from the Delta to the moun- 
tains some years ago, and have from that time lived by 
plunder ; but bemg intruders the Belooch robbers were 
hostile to them and were supported by the ameers, the 
poor Bins lived a hard life. They petitioned ige for land 
and protection, and I gave them waste land in the vicinity 
of Jurruck. This has been one good done by my tour. 
Another is that I found, m despite of my exertions, slavery 
existing to a great and cruel extent. This was made 
known by the slaves coming to me when they found I 
mixed with the poor people and had an interpreter, for 
they crowded round my tent everywhere. I instantly 
seized ten or twelve slave-masters, men of rank and 
influence, and for three weeks I have marched them as 
priscmers through the country. ^ ^ ^ i am 

2 a2 
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extremely displeased at this slavery still existing, ^4? ^ 
believe it to be only in Captain Preedy^s collectorate^ and 
in the dose neighbonrbood of the mountains^ Viii^e 
obedience to the laif pnly establishes itself st^ by step 
and cannot be enforced at once as in the flat lands — ^it 
IS a great point for robbers to have their retreat secure in 
their war against the law. However my harsh treatment 
of the slaveholders has struck a terror that I hope 
will really destrc^ slavery. 

Wnllee Chandia has behaved with perfect fidehty. He 
captured Nowbut Khan, a robber chief who has defied 
me for a year, plundenng and murdering without remorse. 
On his plundering a caravan of seventy-five camels and 
kiUing the camel-men 1 ofiPered 1,000 rupees for his capture, 
and he is now in Fort Bukknr, and with him another 
great robber, Sobah Ouddee* who also defied me. Fitz- 
gerald marched seventy-five miles with the camel corps 
and surprised this chief in his mountain hold ; 400 of 
his men were out, he and forty were at home. He fought. 
His son and two nephews died gallantly m arms with their 
backs to a tree. Lieutenant James, deputy-collector, 
begged of them to surrender but they refused, saying, 
they were Sobah Guddee’s son and nephews and would 
not lay dovn their swords and shields. I am sorry they 
could not be saved Their father had less courage , his 
character is that of a cruel unspaniig robber, and the 
whole country rejoices at his fate; Lieutenant James 
says, people turned out in crowds to see him pass 
and expressed their satisfaction. He shall be tried by 
a mihtary commission I thmk the capture of these 
men wdl stop robbery in bands for the future, and 
I now hope I may say the right bank of the Indus 
is orderly and tolerably secure. There aie however 
one or two gentlemen with whom I had comll^atlon 
as I passed their villages, who are very fit subjects 
for capital pumshment. One was very active in pursuing 
Nowbut when he plundered the caravan . he recovered 
sixty-three of the camels and very generously gave 
eighteen to the owners. As I passed they complained 
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and I sent a policeman to him. He is old^ and if ever 
villany was depicted in man's face it is so in this chief's 
countenance. 

^ in many cases here taxation taking one half the 
produce, * I will reduce it cverywlfere, and under bH cir- 
cumstances to one-third. It is objected that the revenue 
will suffer. It will at first, but there will be a reaction ; 
more people will then come and settle in the plains and 
there will be more jungle cleared, and increased cultiva- 
tion will more than cover the loss to the revenue for two 
or three years. The government has plains of good land, 
some twenty miles long by eight and twelve m breadth, 
untouched, and by giving great advantages to the ryots so 
many will settle as to repay the temporary loss of revenue, 
and the additional comfort will dimmish the disposition to 
robbery. But these wild luen must get comfort on easy 
teims at first, or they will not change their swords for 
ploughshares I have turned all thjs much m my mind as 
I rode through the country thinking how I could best 
serv^e it. The result is to reducie taxation and rent — ^they 
are really one — to oue-third of the produce of land at all 
hazards. If I do harm I must be pumshed by my own 
regret, and the Company must place here a better man. 
I have the collectors against me, and I do wrong therefore, 
if wrong it be, of my own will, no one else can be blamed, 
except your lordship for putting me here ; but I am too 
thoroughly convinced that my prmciple is nght to have 
fear. However 1 will go slowly and gradually to work. 

I am resolved also upon another step — ^that of making 
advances to the poor ryots of a little money, say, as far as 
thirty rupees to purchase a pair of bullocks ; and to give 
them land rent free for two years on condition of clearing 
jungle. I am told they will ran away with the money. 
This may happen in one or two cases but I wholly dis- 
believe it will be general. These Semdees I think an 
exceedingly honest people. As to the hill chiefs it is 
another thmg; robbery is a profession made necessary 
with them by bad government, which has left men of a 
certain rank no other mode of existence. No ofScer is 
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robbed^ ^very kind of property is safer m Scinde thanin 
Bombay. I am therefore sure that by these httle ad- 
vances to poor families I shall dear the jungle rapidly and 
raise up that class for which England was once so cele- 
brated — ^yeomen. I aih also gradually breaking down the 
system of jagheers. Whenever a jagheerdar dies^ 1 either 
resume tiie jagheer and divide it amongst zemindars and 
ryots^ or let it to the son of the jagheerdar for a regular 
lent, depnvmg the jagheer of its royalties — ^they try hard 
to preserve their privileges of life^ death, and taxation. 

' The black mail is a terrible affair; 1 cannot see how to 
deal with it for several years. Our pohce works admirably. 
They fight stanchly^ and their inclination to bully has 
been taken out of them on one or two occasions rather 
severely ; so they no longer give offence to the people as 
they did at first. 

The system of trying great culpnts by militarj’' commis- 
sions answers well as far as I can judge, and the magistrates 
deal out substantial justice m mmor cases I read every 
process and sign every sentence myself, and 1 find my 
labour increases the people hke our system and the 
number of trials is very great. I fear if they mcrease I 
shall hardly be able to go through them for want of time. 
I have now given your lordship a general idea of how we 
go on. Perhaps 1 may add, that with allowance for 
Eastern manners, the flocking of the people round my 
tent everywhere to make salaam, and the shouting loud 
prayers for me as 1 rode through their villages, were signs 
that they are rather content than otherwise, with my 
governments Another good sign is my ndmg with only 
the Scinde irregular horse through these wild tribes. 
Insult might have been offered, and maintained also, by 
these moimtam chiefs ; for I could not have entered their 
mountain defiles with a slender escort of cavalry far from 
any support. I felt however confident in the disposition 
of the people or 1 should not have done so. 

1 have just heard the Delhi Gazette states that Scinde 
IS positively tb be given back to the ameers. Unless 
government puts a stop to these reports they must do 
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Jbnemijf tbegr keep 'the* Hindoo, popnlation m gjfeat alam^ 
^and ittiey wiU not spend money in any speculation whife 
miese’dojolits exist. Some of Hiem tell me frankly, '' We 
bk!i^ money, but if we show this, (which we would do if 
.wb were»certam of the English reoSaimug) and you restore 
Hib B,xketm we shall be lost men * they would not leave 
shiUxng, and we mi^t be. tortured to make us confess 

^hThey are going to take Cutch from Scmde; they are 
wrong and I have said so in answer to a very weak paper 
sent by the directors to Sir Henry, who sent it to me. I 
hope they will do so as far as I am concerned, for Cutch 
adds to my labour and I feel no interest about it; but 
Colonel Roberts, who has been all his hfe a personal friend 
of the Rao, has 1 thmk done much good. The Bombay 
government is very sore, Gutch having been taken firom 
it. However all these external matters have httle mterest 
for me ; 1 am wholly engrossed by Scinde, and always 
fear 1 do not do half what ought to be done — indeed I 
know I do not, yet I strive hard, for the mterest I feel for 
the country is past description, and daily mcreases. 1 
hope 1 shall never be offered the commander-m-chiefiship 
of Bombay, especially now, when they seem gomg on 
badly 1 fear, though they have the advantage of ^^stngle^ 
handed James Outram with fall powers^* as the papers 
inform us. I am ignorant of the nature of this social 
warfare, but it seems to train on, and will open men^s 
eyes to the advantage of your lordship^s vigour at Maha- 
ra^apoore * I suspect they will find that they removed 
jour lordship when you had scotched ndt killed the 
snake ; but for that blow at Gwalior, the msurrection 
in the southern Mahratta country would probably haVe 
worked well with the northern, and that long Ime of 
country been m arms. Nor ai'e the Mahrattas a de^i- 
eable enemy — the spirit of Sevagee is still amongst 
them 

I have given Sir G. Arthur the 6th N.I., and the 13th 
hght mfantry, not numerous but stanch old soldiers, 
worth double- the number of young ones I cannot give 
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biM I kn&w ndt'wbdt^eSidt lilA'datarbiiudM 

have on Sdnde, and I haye lost tlie78th;' belmtiSatS 
re^ment tarited^dre in high healthy and every otbet part 
df Scinde WBH healthy ; hut the first week in Novdmbe^ 
th^ began' to grorw eibkly, and hm they‘are‘liodd.y'iii> 
h^^pitol/ 'about 200 dbad, men^^omen^and dnldren. t I 
aih sdh^gtRdlii ewayas fast da I ean to 'Hydearabad. ’Ad 
to any mcfy^eitent a^iihist the bill tribes at this moment I 
Wtve lib men^ This plabd is jurt a depdt of fevet*— not « 
iiaiinbat'bseabed,it It ntt bad^at bust vcin^ 


V. 

Ewtracts from Letters to Lord Ellenborovgh and Sir 
H. Hardtnge tonchmg the mattny of the S^oys and the 
sicknees of the troops. 

Mutiny — I am afndd the mutmy is not over. I met 
Hunter to-day for the first time^ and he knows the sepoys 
well — he has no confidence m the present calm. 

* * * 

I cannot delay telling you that General Simpson flcnd 
' ^l^uniiet are both of opmion that all is not right among ike 
'Bengdt tfoops here The soldiers of the 4tfa have of late been 
putting very unpleasant questions to their officers about 
peUsioUs to their faUiilies ui’case of their (the sepoy e?) 
death. ‘The n4th expect to get' those pensions ; the other 
regun^ts want to know why they who have not mutimed 
should not have the pensions also. In short there is 
reason to beheve that great discontent prevails. Some of 
the 4th have Said that if the 64th go back to India they 
ineantoTollOwthem. * * * * 

It is^ with ' great pleasure I correct a mistake that hiotth 
1 and my 'adjiitant-geueral 'toMe' acs to the opinioik of 
General Hunter regarding the sepoys. He fs'satifiSbd 
that all is how right. GeneM Simpson is not ; nor hr it 
the genbral opinion of the officers as asT can discover 
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ibe^talked abont-^-one muit 

find mt^^thbtit aslmig**/ t 

TiSickmetB thin day sent the first &vufio 4 , of the 

TiBttt to Hydesabad^rtot a man in the arhok ifeguaent 
cflHi^ Istaad mideil ams^! and wS abovo 120 of , the 64th 
ISr.I. fand ' about BO of the 4^ N>L Some of thoguarda 
haire taeij been, reheyed ifor five weehBfj fever natiye 
dDldieva haye dated .than oi the 7Bth regiment. I have 
aka sent the. Sup!Opejaa‘batteiy or ;rather the men to 
Larkaana : the gima and horaefll were left .^ehmd ; there 
were no men able to take them. This is /Wippled force 
to do anything with — only 200 men and they have been 
ill * I brought the Scinde horse through the hills with 
me as a guard , they and the camel corps are the only men 
1 have able to use tlicir arms^ except 300 \olunteera from 
the 13th whom 1 ha\e lefhat Larkaana. 1 was afraid to 
bring them to this den of fever. Five or six of the 78tii 
died this day ; and I fear many more will go. In this 
state^ hostihty on the frontier^ and cnppledby thistemble 
fever you will I am sure approve of my acting as cir- 
eumstanoeB may demand^ I may be obliged to keep the 
volunteers. ****** 
As to the 78th, that a severe fever raged through the 
cantonment is certadn r the natives suffered as much as the 
Buropeans. But my own opimoii.is, and 1 am backed up 
m it by Dr. Bobertson of the ]i3th^ a high authority, that 
the nu^iahty in the 78th was as much owmg to drink as 
to fever ! no medical man can say that malana fever or 
remittent fever does not fix upon the brain and the liver 
* — they all say this — ^they all say that ardSnt spirits do 
the same, and the received opimon of mankmd is so, even 
to vulgar songs, Gin it bums my liver” Now let us 
take the soldier. 1 do not mean the 78th in particular — 
it is, say m beautiful order and no drunkenness — ^but the 
Highlander takes hia allowance to the full as well as any 
• ^thar^noaiu Observe, tlien ^tbat the government allows 
r him two drams a day — that is to say, three glasses or 
- nearly one-third of a^uort bottle. One he takes before 
breakfast, and one after. And will any one tell me, who 
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hftvQ, lived my whole hfe amongad these t](uit(|tj^y)d9 
notj aye ! the soberest of them who drinks at toM^St 
least one \f not three more^ I laugh when, I lieaj:,thw 
offioers^ men of little experience^ and who do not payTthe 
attention I have done dll my hfe to the habits of soldim 
rp-J ^ugh when I hear these young men say then* men 
don’t dnnk ! I by which they mean get drunk, I have 
sanl the truth. These sober and well-behaved men pitdi 
lA at least half a bottle of spirits daily. But I want nO 
exaggeration. I will take the government allowance of 
nearly one-third of a bottle of raw spint^ swallowed daily^ 
and I ask common sense if that is not enough to keep the 
liver and brain in a constant state of inflammation^ more or 
less. And 1 ask of any medical man to say^ if a remittent 
fever supervenes^ whether the chances of recovery ore not 
against the patient ? 

For those who are more guided by authority than 
leason, I heard Sir Jphn Moore say^ he thought the 
third of a bottle of wine too much for a young man to 
drmk regularly every day tn England, Yet here we give 
a boy one-third of a bottle of raw spirits ^ My second 
authority was Doctor Bailey, the gi'eat Badey, who said to 
* * * If you want to recover your stomach and 

have health never touch wme or beer” — “ Oh * but I am 
used to wine I cannot leave it oflF so suddenly” — " That 
IS egregious nonsense, an argument used only by men 
who don’t hke to give up their wme.” So much for 
authorities ; but common sense must tell every one that 
the government allowance is enough to rum the health pf 
the young men who come to this hot climate. 1 again 
appeal to medical men The strength of a young soldier 
cames him through the remittent fever and his ration 
of raw spirits, he is weak indeed and at death’s door, 
but nature triumphs. He leaves the hospital, his body 
disposed to dysentery , the hospitals are full, the attend* 
ancCj from the sickness, scarce, surgeons worked to death. 
When weak and low the convalescent gets his dram and 
his spirits at once rally. Young and uneducated, he 
attributes this to the dram domg him good ; after a while 
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the ejdiilaratioii goes off, and then languid and feeble be 
tPiee anbther — ^he won^t get drunk, be knows that is bad ; 
but be goes dose to it, and m a few days the internal 
nrtitation turns to dysentery, or that is upon bun from 
the first perhaps, and be takes fbc drams to cure it — ^in 
either case he is gone. Now here is a good youth without 
Tice, merely using what gOYemment allows him, which 
he naturally thinks good for him, and his comrades tell 
him so ; it kills him, and when he dies the result is laid 
on dimate. Now climate is strong, yet medicme and 
regimen can wrestle with and overthrow it , but medicme 
cannot overthrow climate and the third of a quart bottle of 
raw spirits, taken daily preparatory to fever before gomg 
into hospital, and as a restorative * after coming out ^ 
I have taken a sober soldier who drinkS only his ration ; 
and how few there are who confine themselves to that * 
1 am told that some tee-totallers^’ have died. I do 
not doubt it; there may be hundreds of exceptions — 
sobriety does not make a man immortal — ^but I will still 
say that the mortahty is divided between dnnk and 
climate, and also want of sufficient care and attendance 
which in these heavy attacks cannot be provided — 
surgeons and attendants get sick and die hkc other people. 

I have entered largely mto tins question because 
1 know its importance. Dr. Eobertson of the 13th 
(Queen^s) told me that in his long Indian service, 
wherever it happened to be impossible to get spirits the 
hospitals^were mvanably empty » He had not a sick man 
in Jellalabad until they were relieved and i^ints arrived. 
When that regiment had leave to volunteer here he said. 
Now you will see, the moment the bounty is paid my 
hospital will be filled with cases of fever and dysentery” — and 
so it was. Yet m the face of these facts and of medical 
opinions, and of common sense^ we give rations of spirits 
to soldiers ^ — and men of sense will assert that it does 
no harm * It may be so, and the government seems to be 
of the same opinion. However the natives who do not 
dnnk spirits recover m far greater numbers than the 
Europeans do. 
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j \B3ctruct tif u Jitter to Hoctor Kvrk.l , ^ 

My own opinion is immoveable^ that among the fmany 
concaronoig oaumiof death’ m ofuses of malana^ lOf^ which 
I have seen mudi m all^ponntnes^ especially mr^tbfi 

iK>«ne of the, inost> vigovous. Ji ido not 
hkoant ‘diiuikeniBes^. m 1 noean awallowing^a certain poxiaon 
of spirits every day— especially witib. young soldiers whose 
habits before bBtenag the army wmre those of sobnety. 
The young soldier winks his eyes as he swallows his first 
dnun^ attd< » obliged to mtdie^ as they say^ two bites of 
a eherry^^ He fhen ciomes to tossing it off with easer^- 
then he likes it^ and then he buys another m addition to 
the ration drams Ivluch are given him twice a day — ^to 
train him 1 suppose 1 Now^ do not ran away with the 
idea that 1 am such an ass as to attribute malana fever to 
drmk as a cause. I am persuaded that on o^*tain occa- 
sions^ and in certain circumstances it is a preventive of 
malaria fever ; but I aiii confident a man who never gets 
drunks bat regularly imbibes a certain quantity of alcohol 
daily^ prepares his brain and hver for fever^ and an attack 
will run him hard — especially if tlus alcohol is poured into 
an empty stomadi. What can be worse than the silly 
Indian habit of dnnking a glass of wine before dmner to 
enable the stomach to take more than it has strength to 
manage! 


VI. 

<»• 

Sir C, Napier* s Observations on the 6M section of the new 
Articles qf War for the Indian Army^ re-itUroducing 
corporal punishment. 

December 29, 1844. 

With regard to the note to Sec. 6 ^^Criminal Offences/^ 
which I received subsequently to writing my previous 
observations, X think the greatest care should be taken 
not to tie up fthe courts-martial by defined rules when it 
can be avoided. 

I**. Because, where no cnmmsl jurisdiction exists the 
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country must be etier Iktely c^e under the power of the 
Eiist^lud)a-€ompaiQri , 

9nch a dount^ is firobably in a state of barbarism, 
like Scinde. ^ 

' S'*. The most decisive, and at times the most semre 
measures are necessary to secure the peace and control 
the chiefs of such a cousitry. 

4^ Such measures ' cannot be' supported by> the good 
sense of a court^msortial (if it be tied down accurately^ 
defined crimes and puinshmei^i^ and by roles finnued foor 
ol^eots which are quite different) by military judge-advo* 
cates, who believe they understand law, and yet are 
Ignorant of law. They thus destroy the real vigour, the 
efficienc}'^ and spirit of military courts* without gaming the 
advantage of real legal prmciples. They produce a non- 
descript which IS neither mihtary nor legal, llie result 
is that the military spirit of courts-martial is daily 
changing into the captions spirit* of qmbbhng; and the 
use of such qmbbles, the only part of law tliese gen- 
tlemen know, may do great harm when a lawyer pleads 
before a judge and jury. The latter hear the ingenuity 
of the lawyers on both sides, and then have the deep 
learning and experience of the judge to clear away the 
quibbles and place the case before them m a plain unpre- 
judiced manner With his charge impicssed upon their 
minds they retire and decide on their verdict. Veiy 
different is the case with a court-martial. A military 
judge-advocate, who unhapj^ly for the service fancies 
himself versed in law, and two or three of Jthe members, 
who believe themselves equally enlightened, lay down 
all sorts of rules which they have decided to be law, and 
screw and twist every word and sentrace in the charge, 
which ^s thus placed on the rack of their ignorance , and 
the most determined culprit otten escapes by this quib- 
bling spmt. There is no adverse counsel, no learned 
judge to clear the law and expound it. It has been laid 
down by extreme ignorance, to people who are equally 
ignorant and carries the force of law, without being law. 

The courts are thus placed in a false position, for these 
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ignorant men are the judges as well as the jurora; there 
18 no real judge to control or instruct them^ no roliige 
from their self-sufficiency, and the military spirit qf 
courts-martial is lost. mean the consciousness ampngst 
them that they are courts of honour and conscience assenir 
bled to amve at the truth, without regard to the means^ 
if they be such as honesty warrants and common sense 
dictates — ^the members, satisfied that the prisoner is guilty 
or innocent acquitting or condemning accordingly. 

The judge-advocate being a soldier of some experience 
should regulate the forms of the court according to the 
customs of war and the Articles of War, and not according 
to writers on military law, who are no authority whatever. 
The judge-advocate, not having a vote, has no other 
responsibility and can give his whole time to correct the 
court if it acts agamst the Articles of War, or the rules of 
the service. He probably knows no more of them than 
the senior members , b*ut as he is taken off other duty he 
is supposed to be more ready, and to have the details more 
at hand. But if he forgets that he is a soldier and fancies 
himself a lawyer all becomes illegal quibbling, produced 
by the legal castle the gentleman has built m the air, and 
for which he finds inhabitants amongst the weak-headed 
portion of the members. 

Now if the new articles define too much the jurisdiction 
of courts-martial, where no criminal jurisdiction exists ; it 
is my opimon that great confusion quibbling and illegal 
proceedmgs will take place. We have no learned judge 
to charge, and our courts are not juries in any point of 
view. But if the new Articles of War will merely say, that 
where no criminal judicature exists, courts-martial are to 
take cognizance of all cnminal offences, we shall have 
courts which will judge as honest enlightened men of 
education always judge when untrammelled — ^that is to say 
they, together with the approvmg authonties, will do sub- 
stantial justice, which is aU that a newly-acquired territory 
can want till its habits demand, and its revenues can pay 
for a regular code of laws with proper officers. Then the 
military rule ceases, ***** 
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The wajr m ivliich tlie )tidge*advocates at head-quarters 
go on is in my humble opinion subversive of our code ; 
and IS making courts-martial absolutely dangerous to a 
general officer. It is no longer a»question whether a nUm 
is guilty or innocent ; but whether he can get out of a 
scrape by quibbles. At Newcastle-upon-Tyne I brought 
a soldier to tnel on the occasion of the ** regiment 
attacking the new police. The case was a gross one. 
The captain of the man’s company sat by the prisoner with 
a very clever attorney, who so bulbed the court, that, if 
I recollect anght, the man was acquitted Here every 
European soldier demands a day for his defence ” and 
produces a very fine written defence some of these are 
very clever, but very mischievous fron^ their pert and 
saucy tone to the prosecutor, and their legal quibbles — 
these are well paid for of course Now all this is exceed- 
ingly bad I think 

By our ^^udge-advocates-general not being in their 
proper places they are rmning disciplme IV Aguilar’s 
book was good as a help ; %t sticks to the Articles of War , 
but all the others, which bring their miserable modicum of 
law into play, and God knows it is bad law, do a world of 
harm. We soldiers are not lawyers, we never can be 
lawyers; but we may be, and are — and we are daily 
getting worse — great quibblers, and in time we shall 
not be able to convict a cnmmal The other day there 
was a doctor, a known drunkard, tried. Several officers 
proved he was drunk, one being his senior medical officer, 
whose evidence was, The assistant-surgeon •was drunk.” 
— "Are not so and so the signs of blood to the head?” 
— "Yes.” — "Might I not have blood to the head^” — 
" Yes * but you were drunk.” The court then asked the 
medical witness. "Did you apply any test — "No ” An 
acqmttal followed, and. the drunkard is turned into an 
hospital m such a climate as this, and the unfortunate 
patients see him reeling firom bed to bed, and must take 
what he prescribes * * It is horrible ^ Yet not a man 
of that court had a doubt of his guilt. 

'Another doctor here^ whom I also tried, got off with 
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being put a few steps doim the list^ though he actually 

fell down upon Colonel ^’s daughter who had the 

feveTi while attempting to feel her pulse I She died^ poor 
girl^ and no wonder. Tl^ose men got off Iqr the spirit of 
quibbling; the honour of the medical profession^ and, 
what I care more for, the safety of the soldiers was saeri- 
fioed in one instance, not by this judge-advocate who is 
not troubled with the law rage, but by the quibbling 
members of the court. 


VII. 

Compressed Observations on the necessity of restoring Cor^ 
poral Punishment in the Indian Army, 

K 

I have long considered the flogging question as regards 
native troops, and my opmion is fixed. I entirely concur 
in the govemor-general^s remarks upon the orders of Lord 
Combermere, General Barnes, and Lord William Bentmck. 
The abolishing floggmg was a great mistake and injurious 
to the Indian army. Discharge from the service is not 
the greatest punishment to a bad sepoy, though it is to a 
good one. And it is severe to give that highest punish- 
ment — ^made more temble and disgraceflil by hard labour 
m irons along with felons — ^to a well-dnlled sepoy of 
previous good character, a man attached to our service, 
who has, perhaps only in a single instance, broken the 
rules of discipline , a man who, bom under the fiery sun 
of India, is by nature subject to fiashes of passion that 
cannot be passed over but do not debase him as a man. 
It IS unjust and therefore mjunous, and even disgraceful 
to the mihtary code, which thus says, I pumsh you in 
the highest degree, and stamp you with infiuny for havmg 
a weakness, more or less common to all men.’’ These 
transgressions, chiefiy ebullitions of anger, are to my 
knowledge often provoked by young officers who fre- 
quently command regiments, and by others not in com- 
mand. These gentlemen at times fancy, because they 
** passed in the languages,” that th^ are masters of Hin- 
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oaimot speak a aeatenee corj^eotly^ 
ooul4^ the ^diancea are a Mahratta or Ouaemt 
sapop eFo^d(>Bot understand them. In, some disputes 

al)ua?x i^^peaie%,pvpas, tha. 

aii^>;|^mby exp!^ pri^t^isHWi^ng,]^, 

i^disiuissed a<Ml wMked.in chains. hkaiafi^lQm.x Thereis 
noar^PQ other pippshmant j and.jua the field scarcely this; 
so that the power of punishing ceases when it ought to he 
most vigorous, and order becomes almost a matter of 
personal civility from the sepoy to his commander. Really 
one IS astonished how the array preserves any disciphne * 
It proves that the sepoy loves the service, and how unjust 
it is for an outbreak of temper to give | punishment so 
temble to him. Their own expression a^irably depicts 
this mjustice. If we deserve punishment flog our backs 
but do not flog our helltesP Lord William Bentinck was 
a man I loved personally, as my old and respecjtqd fiiend 
and commander ; but he did not see the seventy, I will 
almost say cruelty to the sepoy of a measure, which hfii 
deemed to be the reverse 

Taking the sepoVs own prayer as the basis of our system^ 
I would reward him and flog him, accordmg to his de- 
serts — ^his good conduct should benefit his belly, his bad 
conduct be laid on his back. An Indian army is always m 
the field and you have no other punishment but shootmg. 
In the campaign against the ameers I availed myself of 
provost-marshals to flog Some of the newspapers called 
upon the sepoys to mutiny. I stood the nsk.« Had I not 
done so, and showed the Scindians they were protected on 
the spot, mstead of feeling safe and bemg safe they would 
have been plundered, and would have assassmated every 
man who passed our sentnes, and mstead of brmging 
supphes would have cut off our food . thus to save the 
backs of ^ few maiBuders hundreds of good soldiers woulcL 
have been murdered* ^d if thje champaign bad not failed 
in consequence, such hatred wonld have been engendered 
that at this moment we should have only the ground we 
stand Instead of ^ my nding as I am do^ with a 

2 B 
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slender escort, I should be praying for reinforcements; 
instead of chiefs arresting robbers at my command, all 
would have been in arms against me. All this was avoided 
by having at once ord^d every pillager to be flogged. 
And plenty these were — dare say not less than sixty 
were flogged the first two days. Some religious people 
said ''it was unholy^^ forgetting that our Saviour scourged 
the money-changers m the Temple. Some attorneys’ 
clerks m red coats said "it was illegal;” but I flogged on, 
and m less than a week the poor ryots instead of flying, 
or commg mto camp to entreat protection (which I could 
only give by the lash) they met us at the entrances of the 
villages and furnished us with provisions. That some 
plunder goes on still I know; so there does m England ; 
but the pnnciple of protecting the people from the msults 
of armed men has been estabhshed; the people know it 
and are attached to a government which thus protects 
them. Without the lise of the lash plunder would have 
raged — ofScers would have made personal efforts to stop 
atrocities, and what the great duke calls "the knocking- 
down system” would have prevailed, and shooting and 
hangmg alone could have saved the army. 

In the courts-martial here on native soldiers, insolence 
to officers is a strong feature; and the prisoners who m a 
moment of anger have been heedless of imprisonment 
and dismissal express deep regret when too late ; but I 
think they would master their tempers had immediate 
corporal punishment awaited them. I observe that in 
nearly evei^ case the officers and non-commissioned 
officers have feurly cautioned the offenders, but the suffer- 
ing firom dismissal being in some degree remote the angry 
sepoy braves it. Formerly he loved a service which 
punished him when he deserved it, yet stiU kept him — 
he does not in the same degree love one which discards 
him for one fault not m itself dishonourable. In the 
former state the army was his home, but that feehng has 
been weakened by the second. • 

I must take another view. The state has to be con- 
sidered as well as the culpnt. The good soldier does not 
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enter into the question at all, which is confined to culprits 
and the state. The state enlists, arms, dnns, pays, and 
at an enormous cost places the culprit in presence of the 
enemy. The army exists by its discipline — all safety, all 
hope of victory depends on disciplme. A wild violent 
malicious or drunken sepoy breaks through that dis- 
mphne. You cannot confine him with hard labour — ^that 
is impossible. Dismiss him * He will join the enemy and 
teach him to shoot your good soldiers. But say there are 
five hundred culpnts, five hundred well-dnlled soldiers to 
jomthefoef They will not do so. Worse and worse as far as 
humanity, justice and policy are concerned; for they will die 
of starvation or be murdered by the enemy, and that, because 
they are still faithful to a service which r^ected them * 

I am convmced corporal punishment must be restored, 
whether the sepoys bke the measure or not ; and at once, or 
the governor-general’s observation will prove prophetic — 
Delay tends to confirm the general order of 1835 by 
usage, and weakens the power as well as the right of 
returning to the former system of disciplme.” K a nght 
be not exercised, it grows so weak that to exercise it 
becomes impossible ; or a tyranny which divests it of pro- 
priety and makes justice revolting. I do not agree that 
if once a sepoy works m chains with felons, dismissal 
should be a necessary consequence. I doubt the necessity. 
It IS not so with 118 . Infiamy is a matter of volition. 
I would say to the sepoys, "Ilie state has bought you 
from yourself ; the bargam was voluntary ; it paid a great 
pnce for you and you shall perform your cpntract — ^you 
shall go agam in irons if you do not. The road of repent- 
ance and honour is again opened for you.” In same cases 
dismissal may be necessary, but it should be left to the 
commander-in -chief, when recommended by courts- 
martial. 

With regard to caste it has attamed an importance 
beyond its due. I would not outrage any man’s religious 
prejudices ; if he chooses to redden a stone and worship 
it, let him do so : but if, seeing I respect his prejudices, 
he goes beyond that and says, ''Now worship you likewise,” 
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I am surely a fool to do so; for he next will say, " I have 
drawn a circle round this stone, your house stands inside 
my circle and the god has ordered me to pull down your 
house, it is a respect due to my religion.” And if I obey 
another demand will follow. But if mstead of submittmg 
to his absurd demand I at once punished his impertmence, 
he would have felt that I was just and not foolish. This 
appears to be our way with caste. We are meanly, unbe- 
comingly and mischievously nounshmg prgudices that we 
ought not to pay court to, for we have abundant examples 
of the natives being ready to break through them if 
properly treated — ^that is to say neither insulting them nor 
permitting them to msult us The 35th lost caste by 
their mtimacy i/nth the 13th when defending Jellalabad. 
They are attacked I understand by their own people. 
What is the result ? They glory m their finendship with 
the 13th. These natives have good sense. Insult them 
and they resist , act upon just prmciples and they will go 
hand m hand with you to the end of the chapter. I see 
great danger from giving undue importance to caste, as 
I understand is done m the Bengal army. They pay, 
apparently, little attention to caste m the Bombay army. 
If a high-caste man in private hfe touches a low-caste man 
he is defiled. If this happens in the ranks he is not 
defiled. This shows that good sense effects the object 
despite of prejudices, which ought not to be considered 
insurmountable though not to be interfered with hghtly. 
The highest caste man, if he commits crimes can bear 
being flogge^ and wiH do so if admmistered justly, and 
that he sees we are resolved to punish him 

The great danger of our Indian system is this We 
keep Indian prmces on their thrones and allow them to 
tyrannize under our protection, while we teach the people 
not to bear their oppressions * The Kolapore irregular 
horse have just turned traitors ; had this happened at the 
moment flogging was restored it would have been attri- 
buted to that cause ; and that necessary punishment would 
have fiEdlen mto disrepute. This may seem a digression ; 
but I wish to show that the whole Indian fabric is inti- 
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mately connected^ and that we are in no danger from 
introducing wise measures, but we are so from old 
measures, wise and necessary perhaps m their day, but 
dangerous now from the growth of the empire, when our 
stations are so distant, so isolated, and consequently 
weaker against sudden outbreaks by native princes. If 
flogging be objected to by the Bombay army, it might be 
dangerous to restore it until the Kolapore insurrection is 
quelled ; but from all I hear it will not be objected to 
by ofElcers, native or European, nor by the sepoys. I had 
here an mstanee of how flrmness acts on caste. A 64th 
mutmeer, a Brahmm, refused to drmk the water at 
Kurraehee which was carried to him by low-caste men 
he said he would rather die. My ahswer was he might 
choose to die or live, but if he did not ^ork I would flog 
him, and he gave no more trouble , his plain sense told him 
that he must submit , but had I yielded he would have 
made other demands. If the independent native prmces 
are put down, their people justly ruled, and the sepoys 
punished as justly as they are paid, our hold of India 
wiU last for ages. 

While I thus strongly advocate corporal punishment, I 
must be clearly understood to wish its adoption only 
under very strmgent rules ; such as I find in the new 
copy of the Articles of War which appear excellent , but I 
object to the same number of lashes bemg given to the 
sepoy as to our soldiers , he is a weaker man, more deh- 
cate of fibre, and has a softer skm — I think half the 
number would have equal eflect How the sepoy bears 
solitaiy confinement I know not, it is not used m the 
Bombay army , but I think a month too much for 
Engbshmen even in the English climate. When com- 
mandmg the northern district I inquired mto this, and 
found magistrates, and medical men, civil and mihtary, 
thought it too long. The sepoy is hkely to bear it better 
— ^he eats opium and sleeps 

The additional responsibihty given to regimental com- 
manding officers by the new Articles of War makes it more 
necessary to have experienced officers m command. At 
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present lieutenants are frequently in command of regi- 
ments^ and if this evil be not remedied no rules can 
prevent the deterioration of the Indian army; exclusive 
of the danger in active service. The native ofScers and 
sepoys have the greatest respect for experienced officers ; 
but they cannot respect youngsters^ without knowledge or 
experience^ m the same degree as they do men who have 
been their instructors and protectors^ men who first made 
them soldiers and have led them against the enemy. The 
young officers are anxious to leam^ but bke other trades 
they must serve their apprenticeships under master work- 
men. Now who IS to teach them ? A brother subaltern ? 
Preposterous ! As to heutenant-colonels^ they seem never 
to be left a moment with their regiments. This is a great 
injury to the s^rvice^ and it is a matter mtimately con- 
nected with the judicious inflichon of corporal punishment. 
It becomes more than ever important to have field officers 
at the head of regimexts and they should not be changed 
as the custom is. I do not mean that a heutenant- 
colonel is never to have any other command^ but that his 
removal should be a rare occurrence. The 64th regiment 
at the execution of the mutmeers was under a lieutenant * 
a very young one! That fact seems ominous for the 
Indian empire 1 I speak with fifty years^ experience of 
soldiers generally, and with two years^ experience of an 
Indian army constantly in the field ; a period sufficient 
for a general to leam somethmg of the nature of his 
troops, if he is capable of learning anything — ^if not, a life 
spent among them would be unavailing. 

There are people in India who think differently, who 
beheve bile and a knowledge of the native character is 
acquired by the same process, and that men with the 
largest livers must necessarily be the greatest generals 
and diplomatists. Without admittmg this doctrine en- 
tirely, I mamtam that a certam degree of age and 
experience is necessary to command a regiment, or that 
reverence with which European officers are still held by 
the native soldiers wiU dedine. A regiment is a school 
and if it has no experienced master the army must dechne. 
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especially when the character of the people as VeU as the 
profession is to be taught — ^the Indian army^s fidelity and 
efficiency depends more on its regimental officers than any 
army m the world. When a lieutenant commands^ unless 
he has naturally an extraordmary*character^ he becomes a 
butt for his brother youngsters ; he makes mistakes from 
inexperience which become subjects of mirth for the young 
men^ and of course for the sepoys. All this is mjunous 
to the respect for the sahib character which should be 
mamtamed and cherished with the sepoys. 1 would have 
more captains, or call the present captains divisional 
captains, placmg them at the head of grand divisions, or 
two companies, each company having a brevet captam or 
captam-lieutenant, so that experienced men should be at 
the head. I would let the divisional captams on parade 
be posted in firont of the centre of his two compames hke 
a squadron leader in the cavalry This would be better 
than five companies with captaaqs, and five commanded 
by subalterns ; because every sepoy would then have an 
experienced divisional captam to look up to ; I would not 
allow captains to be on the staff, but form a staff as an 
exclusive corps. In this manner having experienced and 
respected officers in regiments, I would seek to make 
corporal punishment kttle needed, much feared, and 
effectual m this noble army ; for better soldiers or braver 
men I never saw — superior in sobnety, equal m courage, 
and only inferior in muscular strength to our countrymen. 
This appears to me, as far as I am capable of judgmg, the 
true character of the Indian army in the three presiden- 
cies, and I have had men of each under my\;ommand. I 
may be m error ; let abler men judge ; but to me it is as 
clear as the sun in the heavens, that unless the East-India 
Company keep officers of high rank at the head of their 
regiments, and more captams with compames, it will ere 
many years pass have cause for regret — ^native officers will 
gam influence and finally take the command. If I am 
answered ^^It is too expensive," I reply "It is more 
expensive to lose India.^^ Every part of this magnificent 
army is m the highest degree mteresting. It is one grand 
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arch^ the keystone of which is pay^ and accordingly it is 
the best paid army in the world , and the Company has 
a right to hold the soldier to his bargain. Nor does the 
sepoy shrmk \ he glories in the service and nothmg but 
unfortunate mistakes oA our part will make him swerve 
from his fidelity. 

The Bombay government has said that I was 
cesaanly alarmed^* because I complained that the remit- 
tances from tl^e sepoys in Scinde were not duly received 
by their families m the presidencies I differ with the 
Bombay government It was just one of those important 
details^ which mighty if it was not instantly attended to 
give a dangerous shake to the fidehty of the army^ espe- 
cially when mutmy<had made its appearance m the Bengal 
and Madras tro<.ps. It signifies nothings whether the 
error which caused the nonpayment arose m Semde or 
Bombay ^ with our difference of opinion on that pomt the 
public can have no intejjcst , the danger was that the sepoy 
should feel a want of reliance m the faith of government, 
and be uncertain as to the fate of his family. I therefore 
took good care that he should not feel this , and that 
the moment that a mistake arose he should see that the 
supreme government — ^the Bombay government, and the 
Scinde government — were all at work to correct the evil. 
I made a great stir about the matter purposely, that the 
sepoy should feel safe ; and I would do the same tlung 
agam, so far from thinking I was unnecessarily alarmed. 
It IS utterly impossible to be too cautious m such a case — 
the second I have had to complam of, smee I came to 
India, and m* both I have had thorough support from Sir 
George Arthur, the governor. The first took place before 
his arrival ; but when he came he at once took the matter 
in hand , and 1 beheve (for I left Poonah), satisfied the 
sepoys of the 24:th N.I. whom I found in a state of extreme 
indignation and very justly so. Thus in the short space 
of three years 1 have iunce seen the sepoys very much 
wronged in the most important of all points and this, not 
by the supreme government, for the Company is generous in 
the extreme to its troops, but from the neglect of individuals. 
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All this proves that officers of experience muiSt be with 
regiments and compames^ and 1 strongly recommend this 
reform when the re-adoption of corporal pumshment is 
promulgated^ as a matter of precaution , but I repeat that 
in the Bombay army the general opinion is that measure 
will be popular with all ranks. 

On reading the account of the battle of Maliarajahpoore 
I was struck^ by findmg that many of our sepoys’ rela- 
tions came from the enemy to see them the day before the 
action. Those men fought us the next day and were 
enennes because they were too short for our ranks^ m 
which I presume they would otherwise have been* I 
could not help reverting to Napoleon’s plan of voltigeur 
battalions for men of under-size. » 

I do not know whether I shall be iihought to have 
written sense or nonsense,* but 1 have done my best to 
understand the Indian army , and if my zeal has drawn 
from me a more extended opmion |;han I w as called upon 
to give I hope to be forgiven for the honest motive. 


VIII. 

Memorafida on the Baggage of an Army. Addressed to 
Lord Ellenborough. 

Hyderabad, 18th May, 1843. 

In acknowledging your lordslup’s letter of the 12th 
April, which letter reached me last mght, I have to observe 
that your lordship refers to suggestions, relating to a 
camel corps, contained in some letter I have never received. 
With regard to the other observations with which I have 
been honoured, and also the report of Sir W. Nott which 
I have attentively read, I must agree with that officer as 
to the difficulty of making a report beyond the confined 
limits of one’s immediate experience. I will therefore 
without further preamble lay before your lordship the 
results of my own experience during the campagn I have 
served in India ; for in the Peninsula we used a superior 
ammal to the camel, that is to say the mule. 
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^ The Camel. 

This animal seems to be the favourite beast of burden 
in these provinces; and one more unfitted for military 
purposes can scarcely be imagmed. His faults are. 

He is extremdy delicate m his constitution. 

V. He is bable to ^seases the treatment of which appears 
to be but little understood ; for if the camel grows ill from 
fatigue or any other cause^ the cessation of that cause 
seems to have no effect m producing a recovery. The 
horse or the mule when exhausted by fatigue is qmckly 
recovered by rest. Not so the camel^ he grows daily 
weaker and weaker, he expresses his suffermgs by the 
most piteous groans and m a short time dies in spite of 
every care. a 

S'*. He requkes an immense time to feed, and in 
military movements it is frequently impossible to give 
him this time, and always difficult m an enemy^s country ; 
for it is immediately after a march when everybody is 
fatigued that the camel requires his nourishment and the 
camel-driver feels least disposed to attend to his wants. 

4°. The least wet completely impedes his march in 
clayey ground ; his soft foot sbps m moisture ; his long 
unwieldy hmd legs spbt widely asunder, and the weight 
on his back prevents his recovering his position, both 
his hip joints are dislocated m an mstant, the great force 
of his muscles prevents the possibility of setting the 
dislocated jomts and the animal is lost. The smallest 
ditch after a shower of rain is sufficient to stop the 
baggage of an army for many hours. The baggage arrives 
late, and daybght is nearly gone before the animal can be 
turned out to graze. If his grazmg-ground be at a con- 
siderable distance, and an enemy m the neighbourhood, 
it is impossible to send him to it, and he goes four-and- 
twenty, perhaps six-and-thirty hours without food, except 
such as may be earned with the troops, which enormously 
increases the number of animals and the difficulty of 
making mibtary movemmits. 

S'*. In mountainous and m rocky ground the camel 
appears to me unfit to carry burdens , I have remarked, on 
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all occasioiiB^ when ascending a hill he is frequently 
obliged to stop for want of breathy and unless rest is thus 
given him he cannot pass mountains without bemg dis- 
tressed m an extraordinary degree. I discovered this 
when watchmg the progress of the camel battery over 
steep sand-hiUs. They did not exhibit the same evidence 
of suffering that a horse does. There was no panting^ no 
apparent want of breathy but the n.TnTinii.1a suddenly became 
powerless and apparently unable to move. After a few 
moments^ rest they recovered^ and again put forth their 
strength. Their soft feet are quite imcalculated for rocky 
ground and prevent their exertion. 

6°. The length of the animal^ and the slowness of 
his movements^ when loaded^ make the baggage cover 
an enormous space of ground^ and demand^ when m 
presence of an enemy^ an immense force to guard it. 
Such appear to me to be the natural defects of the 
camel as a military beast of burden and they cannot be 
remedied. 

IlUtreatmeni of the Camel. 

Under ill-usage the camel quickly succumbs^ and he 
always receives it m some one of the foUowmg ways^ 
generally speaking m all conjomed. 

1^. The proper load for a camel is in these countries 
from 200 to 300 pounds weight. It is impossible accu- 
rately to estimate the load of a camel^ but the average 
may be taken at 250 lbs. Now this is mvanably exceeded. 
I ^ve frequently detected 800 and even 900 lbs. weight 
upon a camel. The sepoy has no mercy upon these 
animals^ nor have the Europeans much^ and the latter 
are even more violent m their treatment of the animal 
afterwards: they constantly beat them ferociously and 
tear out the cartilages of their noses. Naturally of a 
gentle disposition he pmes and dies under this mal- 
treatment. 

2°. He IS never sufficiently nounshed. 

3°. He rarely gets sufficient rest. 

I***. His dnvers are genei'ally of the lowest and most 
brutal descnption of persons. 
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5^. Owing to ignorance or carelessness^ Ins load is ill 
put on, and few things destroy the power of the camels 
sooner than an ill-balanced load^ for the length of his 
leg becomes a powerful lever to distress him when the 
load IS on one side. * 

Such are the evils^ natural and artificial under which 
those unhappy animals labour^ when pressed mto the 
military service. Let us now inquire mto their few 
perfections. 

1^. He goes longer without water than the horse or 
the mule. 

2°. In Semde^ and other countries where the tamarisk 
and other shrubs of which he is fond abound^ he is 
easily fed and it u not necessary to carry forage^ as is 
always necessary for the horse and frequently for the 
mule. iL 

3° In the sandy desert for which the conformation 
of his feet seems peQuliarly fitted^ he is perhaps more 
valuable than the horse or the mule , he does not suffer 
much from extreme heat^ and if fairly loaded, not hmTied, 
and well fed, he is capable of making long marches with- 
out suffering. For example, when I marched to Emaum- 
ghur the camels of the camel battery performed their 
work well. It was very severe, but I mcreased their 
rations, they were carefully attended to by Captam 
Whittle, and more camels were put to each gun than was 
allowed by the constitution of the battery. Had I adhered 
to the regulations with regard to food and number of 
camels to each gun, the battery would never have reached 
Emaumghur.^ If this battery had been drawn by horses we 
must have earned fori^e for them, the number of animals 
would have been immensely mcreased, we should not have 
had water sufficient for them, and the enterprise would 
have been rendered much more difficult, if not altogether 
impracticable. Here then the camel was m his element 
and did his work well. 

Having now stated as far as I have been personally able 
to judge, the advant^es and disadvantages of the camel 
as apphcable to military carnage, the next pomt to be 
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considered is^ what ordinances are necessary to render his 
good qualities as efficient as possible^ and render his 
natural deficiencies less inconvenient. I am convinced, 
and long ago wrote a memoir on this subject, tliat the 
baggage of an army can never be tendered properly move- 
able even m Europe or America, still less in India, unless 
it is formed mto a corps perfectly organized It was with 
great satisfaction therefore that I found your lordship was 
disposed to such a project. It apphes to every country, 
every army and every climate. It is a general principle 
by which most difficulties regarding baggage may be 
removed, and all of them reduced and made comparatively 
tnflmg I am not aware of anything which would better 
exemplify the advantages which anse Irom tlie division of 
labour. * 

The baggage of an army iS perfectly susceptible of being 
reduced to order , but for that purpose a base of rigid 
organization must be thoroughly «stabhshed. How can 
such an organization be produced among a thousand 
camels, uncouth camel-drivers, sepoys, servants, all assem- 
bled on a dark morning at three or four o’clock, jostling, 
shouting, fighting for places, the baggage-master hoarse 
with useless roaring to people who do not mind the least 
what he says — and' exposed perhaps to the attacks of 
msolent camp-followers. How can any order or system 
be introduced by him mto such a mass of wild confusion^ 
and mtroduced too within the space of half an hour 
allowed for the baggage to assemble and march ^ The 
thmg IS utterly impossible and the consequence is that 
the movements of the army are impeded, the duties of the 
baggage guard most fatiguing to the troops, and the 
baggage itself liable to be cut off, or which is worse driven 
in among the troops producing a great nsk of general con- 
fusion and defeat. The fact is that a general officer’s 
character when he commands an Indian army is greatly 
endangered by the baggage, the great mass of which, and 
the immense number of followm's, if they are driven upon 
the fighting men, is quite sufficient to produce total 
defeat. 
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The organization reqnired is to form a corps of camels^ 
horses^ mules^ bnllocks^ and donkeysj the division of which 
is an arrangement of detail for after-consideration. But 
I shall here speak of camels only as being the chief 
beast of burden with an Indian army ; and sufficient to 
exemplify the prmciple. The corps of camels/^ then^ 
diould ^ve its colonel^ majors^ captains^ lieutenants^ 
ensigns (for it especially requires standards), non-com- 
missioned officers and privates, the latter being also the 
camel-drivers. All these shoidd be armed, and I should 
say that the proportion would be as much as two to every 
camel, of whom, on the Ime of march, one should lead two 
camels, and one form their guard. These minor matters, 
however, are details for future arrangement, and must 
vary accordmg ^to the state of the country, its formation 
and the description of roads. 

The next pomt to be considered is the arrangement of 
the baggage itself. An order should be issued prohibiting 
the use of any other than a regulation form of box, of 
bed, of table, of chair, and of every article earned by officers 
or private soldiers m the field, or mdeed at any time ; for 
m peace, if an officer wishes to have an mordinate quantity 
of baggage let him send it by whatever means would be 
open to him were he a pnvate gentleman, but it is not just 
that the public service should be hampered by their trum- 
pery. The size, the we^ht, the form, the number of every 
article in the officer’s or pnvate soldier’s possession would 
be at once ascertained by the practised eye of the officers 
and non-commissioned officers of the camel corps; they 
would immehiately detect the shghtest irregulanty, and 
on the roadside bum the extraneous article, taking care 
to inform the owner at the end of the day’s march that a 
portion of his baggage had been burned. The halter forthe 
camel, the strmg by which he is led, and his saddle should 
all be minutely accordmg to regulation, and the last should 
bemadeso astoadxmt of amanbemg earned together with 
the baggage ; for preparation should be made beforehand 
that m case a temporary exertion should be demanded of 
the camel on an emergmicy to cany sick or tired men. 
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the increased weight may be placed without deranging the 
eqmhbnum of the baggage. 

The advantages of such an organization seem to be as 
follows. 

At the hour appointed the drill£l officers and non-com- 
missioned officers conduct their detachmentsof camels to the 
head-quarters of the regiments to which they are respec- 
tively attached; there the servants of the officers await 
them and are ready to guide the privates who conduct 
and guard the camels to their masters^ tents^ where the 
officers deliver their baggage and that of their companies 
to the drivers ; the whole being according to regulation 
and made to fit m a particular form on the back of the 
animal; each article has its particular and well-known 
place and the whole is packed in an instAit however dark 
the night may be. The soMier camel-dnvers then return 
to the head-quarters of the regiment^ where their officers 
await their coming and assemble 4hem by some peculiar 
signal of trumpet or drum. From thence they march to 
the '^rendezvous’’ where the superior officers arrange 
them in that formation which a habit of domg their work 
has taught them to be most suitable to the description of 
country through which they are marchmg. The whole is 
systematic and methodical^ no time is lost; the camels 
are not unnecessarily harassed^ the loads are all of an 
equal weight and that weight suited to the power of the 
weakest camel and balanced with precision ; the march is 
liable to no interruptions^ or difficulties greatly beyond 
that which would attend the march of the troops them- 
selves ; and the steady pace of the camel would generally 
enable the commander to ascertain with precision the 
moment of omval. A small body of cavalry would then be 
sufficient guard, for if the baggage were attacked it could 
throw itself into squares, the animals kneelmg down 
with their heads towards the centre ; (a position m which 
I ordered them to be placed at Meeanee) and form a hving 
redoubt of great strength ; for from behmd the baggage 
a fire would be kept up by the baggage-men, and no 
cavalry could reach them with their swords. 
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The certainty of the hour at which they would reach 
the encamping-ground would prevent the soldiers being 
detained m the sun and waiting for their tents; each 
company or section of camels would at once proceed to 
the several departments* and regiments^ and m an mstant 
they would be unloaded by the camp-followers and at 
once marched to their grazmg-grounds, instead of being 
detained (as they now are) for many hours after arriving 
at the encampmg-ground. Thus they would have the 
whole day to feed, they would be attended to by their 
respective officers and drivers, instead of what happens 
under the present system, and which 1 have myself 
detected fifty tunes at least, viz. That the idlq driver of 
a government cameh a&aid of bemg fiogged for losing the 
animal, goes mt(S^ the jungle, ties him fast by the nose to 
a small bush (which the poor brute devours m five 
mmutes) and goes to sleep, leaving the animal to fast till 
the guard of cavalry which is scattered all over the jungle 
drives them home at night. The commissary, supposmg 
very naturally that the beast has been feedmg all these 
hours and havmg other duties hunsclf, is unable to attend 
to the camels and prevent such villanies. Here the divi- 
sion of labour^’ would act with its wonted force to the 
advantage of the camel. 

When order, method, responsibility, are fairly introduced 
mto a body of men, a moral feeling also arises, and instead 
of the base, thievmg, cowardly crew which now form the 
mob called the baggage of an army, the camel corps, 
systematic and orderly, would feel proud of their work and 
courageously defend it too in case of need; and the general 
of an army could with safety detach his baggage to a consi- 
derable distance without danger. He would be sure that 
it would accompany him in the most rapid movements, 
for its commander and his officers, perfectly acquamted 
with the relative strength of their animals, would on all 
occasions of emergency make a temporary distribution of 
the loads, reheving the feeble camel without distressing 
the strong one; the sick camel would be also at- 
tended to. 
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I believe that the loss of camels in the force which I 
have commanded in the present campaign is considered 
to be exceedingly small. I do not think m the whole five 
months that we could have lost 150 camels altogether; 
and when it is consider^ that they were chiefly composed 
of miserable animals^ nearly worn out m Afighanistan, 
this number I am told may be considered as nothing. 
I attribute it in a great measure to my endeavour to 
approximate as much as possible to the system 1 have 
proposed^ namely^ attachii^ the baggage-master the pro- 
vost-marshal and the commissary as much as possible 
to the baggage on the line of march^ and ordering them 
to flog without mercy the camel-dnvers and camp-fol- 
lowers who were disobedient. I also ordered the baggage- 
master to bum all baggage which was over the weighty 
yet in spite of this 1 more than six times found camels 
loaded with eight hundred-weight and even upwards ^ As 
matters now stands fire is the ohly thing to deal with 
baggage in an Indian army, and the only way to preserve 
the camel from overloading — ^no activity and zcaj, can 
supply the want of regulation, and no regulation can be 
applied except by means of a camel corps. 

There is another advantage m a camel corps which I 
have not yet mentioned. You are always secure of the 
efficiency of your carnage, whereas on the campaign m 
which 1 am now engaged this is by no means the case 
The influence of the ameers nearly cnpplcd my operations 
about ten days before the battle of Meeanee. The con- 
tractor’s house and family fell into the hai^s of Nusseer 
Khan at Shikarpoore, and he had made his contract with 
us when Shikarpoore was occupied by a Bntish force. 
The result was, that on the day when he was to have 
furnished 1,000 camels only 170 were forthcoming, and 
during the two nights previous to the battle of the 2dth of 
March about 2(X) of the hired camel-dnvers disappeared 
such accidents as these are severe tnals upon the moral 
coui*age of a commander. With regard to bullocks and 
other beasts of burden the same principles will apply, 

2 c 
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namely : systematic arrangement to insnre jnstiee to the 
nnimab and orderly moyement. 

I will send a copy of this memoir to Captain Thomas in 
order that he may make any remarks which his abihty and 
experience may prompt, though I am mclined to think 
he will agree with me m what I propose, for the subject 
has long been a matter of much reflection. 

It does not appear to mo that the system 1 propose is 
in any way influenced 1^ locality, because it is entirely 
based upon the principle of doing justice to the animal, 
which saves their hves, and consequently dimmishcs the 
difficulty of supply and the expense produced by an 
increased demand, which of course raises the value of the 
animal. ' 

The whole subject seems to me to be one of great sim* 
plicity, but whether or not I have succeeded in stating my 
ideas clearly I cannot say. 

«• (Signed) C. J. Napier. 


IX. 

Extracts from a Letter to Lord liipon. 

Bhoogtee UiIIb, TthFebinaiy, 184&. 

Prize^iimney, — I enclose to your lorddiip a direct 
apphcation from myself, (to the lords of the Treasury) 
though I confess I feel a dislike to do so after having been 
deliberately, and 1 will say, most atrociously accused m the 
House of Conmons by Lord Howick, of having sacnficed 
the hves of thousands of my fellow-creatiires, and amongst 
the rest many of my brother officers fuad intimate finends, 
from the infamous desire of getting pnze-money, which 
neither I nor any man m my army could have expected. 
Who could have expected such a victory as Meeanee in 
its results ? Who expected the unconditional surrender 
of Hyderabad? However it is idle to occupy you with 
refutations of Lord Howick’s accusation. 

My interest is so united with that of the troops that we 
go together, and her Majesty will decide what is proper. 
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I mwst do what you think just for the sake of others^ 
though it has the awkward addition of being personal and 
will of course be said so by the public. Having nothmg 
but what I have saved from my salary^ since I came to 
India^ I am not so hypocritical^ or so foolish^ as to deny 
that I should be very glad to have pnze-money ; but I 
assure you^ Lord Bipon^ that I have thought very little 
about it^ being quite satisfied that whatever share 1 had in 
the conquest of Scinde has been amply rewarded by the 
grand cross and the approbation of government. 

Your lordship says^ you conclude the batta issued must 
be considered part of the pnze-money. I am no judge of 
these matters^ but I know that the men ifho Jbuffht will 
not be at all satisfied to have the batta ii^udd to regiments 
which were not in Sctnde (78th, 86th and many native 
regiments) deducted from their prize-money. The whole 
force reckoned that the batta was given to cover their lose 
of health fr9m the unexpected anS unparalleled epidemic^ 
in which hardly a man of 16,000 escaped suffermg in 
health. If the batta be deducted it would I imagine be 
only so much of it as was paid to the troops of Mceance 
and Hyderabad. Whether we have a nght to pnze-money 
1 put aside as a d^tinct question, to be decided by her 
Majesty. But if we are to have it, the division should 
1 think be made as it would have been on the field of battle. 
Extend the pnnciple of deducting batta given to troops who 
neither made the capture, nor preserved it, nor were m 
Scinde at all until long after the treasure was m Bombay, 
and I do not see where a line is to be drawn. The 
batta of the whole Indian army might with equal justice 
be deducted ! In a few words. The Company takes the 
prize-money to cover tts military expenditwre. 


X. 

Hill Campaign, — My last letter informed your lord- 
ship that I was preparing to attack the enemy. You 
will ere this reaches you have heard that we made a 

2c2 
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most successful one^ and as the details will readi you 
officially 1 will not enter on them here* I am now 
following up my attack with very great difSculty. The 
robbers will I fear retire within the Mooltan frontier 
which I dare not enter. Any military man wiU tell you 
that a warfare amongst arid sandy deserts and barren 
mountains^ and against the inhabitants of those mountains, 
is one of the most difficult that can be made and 
requires the greatest caution. To enter the defiles of 
these mountains is not possible without making the 
means of retreat secure^ To get intelligence of the enemy 
is all but impossible, and to catch him quite so, if tlie 
Mooltan people admit him. 

Beheve Lord Bipon, that the Punjaub must be 

conquered. 1 am hostile to the extension of territory 
beyond the Sutlej on principle, but I am satisfied that 
we must go into the Punjaub. Lord Howick will say I 
want to go there for pnze-money ; but I dA not ; I can 
hardly bear the fatigues of war. I do not want to go to 
the !l^jaub, yet I apply the words of Cato — ^the Punjaub 
is the Indian CartJiago,** only it must be conquered not 
destroyed* Its present state will, amongst other and 
greater evils, force you to keep 10,000 men in Scinde 
more than the occupation of Scinde requires. I positively 
deny that I love war and want to see wars; I am most 
unjustly accused; but I do know that unless the Court 
of Directors are very careful they will some dqy find^ that 
in endeavouring to make a show of peace they will be 
domg what uqpkilfiil surgeons often do — ^heal the skin and 
leave a smus full of matter beneath. Look at the state of 
the Mahratta country at this moment. How is it possible 
to suppose that we can be safe, while native pnnees are 
left on their thrones within our territories. Outside ^ Yes ! 
That is a distinct case. I hope to put many regiments at 
Sir Henry's disposal after I finish this war, which I hope 
to do withm a fortnight ; but who dare prophesy in such 
a war as this ? 
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Names ef the Volunteers from • the 13/A Beyiment who 
Scaled the Rocks of Tmkkee 8/A March, 1845. 

Sergeant John Power — Reached the top— Was shghtlj 
wounded. 

Corporal Thomas Waters — ^Did not quite reach the top 
— ^Two medals. • 

Private John Kenny — Did not quite reach the top — 
Three medals. 

Private John Acton — Reached the top — Slew three 
enemies — Killed — ^Two medals. • 

Private Robert Adair — Beached ths top — Slew two 
enemies — Killed — ^Two medals. 

Private Hugh Dunlap — Beached the top — Slew two 
enemies — Killed. , 

Private Patrick Fallon — Beached the top — Killed — 
Two medals. 

Private Samuel Lownc — Beached the top — Slei^ the 
enemy^s commander and another — KiDed — Two medals. 

Private William Lovelace — Beached the top — ^Killed. 

Private Anthony Burke — ^Beached the top — Slew three 
enemies — ^Two medals. 

Private Bartholomew Bohan^ — Beached the top — Slew 
an enemy — Severely wounded — ^Two medals. 

Private John Maloney* — Beached the top — Slew two 
enemies — Saved Burke and Bohan — Severely wounded — 
Two medals. • 

Pnvate George Campbell — Beached the top — Slew two 
enemies. 

Private Phihp Fay — Did not quite reach the top — 
Two medals. 

Pnvate Mark Davis — Did not quite reach the top — 
Two medals. 

* Jolm Maloney was wounded wiUi his own bayonet after he had 
driven it through a Beloochee, for the latter unfixed it^ drew it out 
of his own body, stabbed Maloney and fell dead ! 
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Pnvate Charles Hawthorne — ^Did not quite reach the 
top — ^Two mediQs. 

Sepoy Ramzan Ahieir — Did not quite reach the top. 


XII. 

Extract of a Letter from Sir Roderick Murchison, upon 
the Geological Specimens collected in the Cutchee Hills 
by Captain Vicary during Sir C, Napier^ s Campaign, 

I return the report of Captain Yicary on the geolo- 
gical features of the Beloochistan hills^ the reading of 
which produced much interest and a good discussion at 
the Geological Soci^^ty. It was curious to observe that 
among the camrl-load of fossil shells sent here by Sir 
C. Napier several specimens are perfectly identical with 
fossils of the uppermost beds of the chalk in the Pyrenees ; 
thus the age of the chief ranges of Beloochistan, and also 
I beheve of Affghanistan, has been for the first time 
detenmned. 


XIIL 

Letters to the Governor of Bombay teaching Forged and 
Stolen Letters published by Dr, Buist, 

Knrtachee^ 13th Avgust* 1845. 

To THE OOVEBNOB OF BoMBAY. 

Honourable Sir, — ^The Bombay Tunes of the 23rd 
July has pubhshed a l^ter to the governor-general of 
India in council, and to this has affixed my name. Sir, 
1 never sent such a letter to the governor-general ; nor 
any letter on the same subject to his excellency. I 
therefore endiose to your honour in council an affidavit 
to that effect, and request that the editor of the Bombay 
Times may be prosecuted for the forgery of a state paper, 
and for affixing my name to the same ; or that such other 
steps may be taken as your honour m council may deem 
to be the proper course to punish the delinquent, and to 
insure the mtegnty of the public offices agamat the 
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corrupt influeuce of the Bombay Times If the editor 
gives up the name of his informant^ and that he is ui 
Scinde^ 1 'will either try him by a general court-martial 
here^ or send him a prisoner to Bombay, as the law 
officers judge most proper. • 

(Signed) C. J. Napier. 

The Governor of Bombay 
in Council. 


Extract of a Letter to the Govemor-^GeneraL 

16th November, 1845 

1 do not understand what the verbose letter of the 
Bombay government meiuis. A state paper is stolen. It 
is found in the Bombay Times. Surely the proprietors of 
tliat paper can be called upon to say where they got it ? 
It is hke any other description of property, inviolable^ 
My reason for never sending you the letter in question 
was a good one. Captain Powell .commanding the Indian 
flotilla told me he thought it would give ofienoe to the 
navy, for they did not like orders issued to them through 
a military orderly-book. I therefore thought it better not 
to nsk making the seamen discontented, as the great 
object IS to work well together ; but to my surprise I saw 
my letter m the Bombay Times, as having been sent to you * 
Whereas it is a draft and is in my own possession now f 

It is very clear that now ihe Bombay Times can get, and 
wiU get, any paper he wants if it leaves my wnting-box, 
or perhaps the editor can reach it there — ^1 may leave 
my key out of my pocket accidentally. 

By Mr. Lemessuner’s doctnqe any secret state paper 
may be published with impumty, provided that it really 
was asUhentic and had been written. The mode by which 
it was obtained and who obtained it appears to be a 
matter of no importance. I am pretty certain that I 
know the man who stole the paper, and so does PoweU ; 
but we have no proofs and the Bombay government will 
not make the Bombay Times teU. Its own editor boasts 
of its connection with government — see Mr. Buist's letter — 
but 1 beheve he told no secret. 
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XIV. 

» . ' i J 

Leffir W tke ChveriMyrJfhneral telatUe to lAeutisnanf-i 
' Colbnel'Outrkl^g published slanders. ' 

* 3rd August, 1^43. ' 

B.i<s(H^'HctNoidtABLlB Siu , — ^Captain ONtttram/ a buevet 
lieuteiildt-k)tb&81 IW tbfe* servie^ of ^3ie HononriibTe Coni- 
pacti^^ %a!!E( published a libel reflecting on my character as 
goVdtfiot of Sciild'O; And bas added the monstrous accusa- 
tion that I caused the destruction of her Majesty’s 78tfa 
re|^ment. 

1" sh^ not trouble your excellency in council by the 
detafl ttnd easy' refutation of the mis-statementa delibe- 
rately published by LieutCnant-Colonel Outram ; but I am 
ready to dO so. "I simply send a copy of that part of hk 
productidn which has reached me. 

I hkve hot either by word or deCd^ privately or publicly 
given to this officer any cause for hostility. 

His libel professes to be an answer to a work pubhshed 
by my brother Major-Oeneral Napier. Now, I m Asia 
am assuredly not answerable for what another man 
publishes in Europe * I may consider such a pubhcation 
to be gbod or bad, eloquent and true; or vulgar and false; 
but I cannot be responsible for it. 

Even if Lieutenant-Colonel Outram were to form the 
tribhnal before which general officers are to be dragged 
hke criminals to receive judgment, I could not in the 
present circumstances be amenable to his, or any juris- 
diction i for net '6nly was General Napier’s book written 
at such a distance as t6 be beyond the readh of consulta- 
tion, but it has only been read by me within forty- 
eight' hours ; and the work altogether contains a mass 
of matter on which I was previously but imperfectly 
informed. 

My whole conduct as regards Lieutenant-Colonel Outram 
is explained in the two Blue-books on Semde. It was 
direct — open — official — and public ’ In short I can only 
attribute this officer’s hostility to me, and the untrutli^ 
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which he states^ to that malicious blind vuMictiveness 
which we frequently see arise from disappomted self-suffi- 
ciency actmg on feeble intellects. I had preserved an 
army^ and the Blue-books contam the proofj that had 
I attended to the advice of Lieutenant-Colonel Outram^ 
that army would have been annihilated. 

laeutenant-Colonel Outram is responsible for what he 
puts his name to. I am responsible for what I put my 
name to^ and General Mapier is responsible for what he 
puts his name to ; but none of us are responsible for what 
another man writes. 

I therefore formally demand through your excellency in 
council the protection of her Majesty^s government, and 
that of the Honourable Court of Directors, against the 
hbels of Lieutenant-Colonel Outram. s 

I have served with faith, Eeal, and hitherto with unusual 
success, and always in strict obedience to the orders of the 
supreme government of India. 1 Jiave devoted myself to 
the honour and glory of her Majesty’s and the Company’s 
troops ; and more especially to that part forming a part of 
tlie Bombay army with which I am intimately coimctted, 
both as my companions in arms and by private friendship; 
yet a captain in that army, a man whose ignorance was 
nearly causing its destruction, has with unprovoked malice 
put forth these ***** and scumhtics. If I had given 
this officer any cause of complaint, redress tlirough the 
proper channel was open to lura , as it is to every officer 
and soldier in the Queen’s and Company's service. 

I have up to the present moment received the marked 
approbation of her Majesty, the Farliameift, the British 
Crovemment, the Court of Directors and the supreme 
government in India. But it is impossible for any maq to 
command a nubtary force if a captain in tlie army, of which 
that force forms a portion, is thus openly and foully to 
traduce and hold up such general officer to the scorn and 
contempt of the troops under his orders. 

I do not complom. Honourable Sir, of the effect of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Outram’s publication on the troops 
generally, because they know me too well for such ***** 
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to do mnbh harm^ or prodoto any other r^salt than 
tiiat of contempt for the writor. Yet in partioolar cases, 
it may do nnscfaief ; for what are the poor Highlanders to 
think, when in their barracks at Poona thej^ read the 
gross ***** adduced <as having been uttered hy me to 
the disparagement of their noble regiment? And whexk 
IneuteEttvot-C^doael Outrun tells them m print, that their 
general is more ignorant than any subaltern of live years’ 
standing under his command, *and that he reddessly 
destroyed their comrades. 

I have the honour, &c. 

(Signed) C. J. Napier. 


XV. 

ft 

Extract from a Letter addressed by Sir C. Napier to the 
Ooyemor- General. 

7th NorembeTf 1845 

Wc have received our medals, sent to us amongst the 
commissariat stores as a bale of goods, untJumt ribands or 
any means of hanging them on our breasts f As Lord Bipou 
has taken nearly three years to prepare them they might 
have been finished ^ Those I received^ from Bengal came 
in a more gcntleman-hkc way from the commander-in- 
cliicf, and through the adjutant-general — the orthodox 
ohaniieL Lieutenant-Colonel Feuefather sent me mine, and 
some officers here received theirs through private hands 
loiig before ^ Indeed it was from them 1 first heard of the 
arrival of the medals. Tho^ gentlemen were annoyed 
and brought their medals to me. However all this is 
Bombay style, and don’t much signify, or rather does not 
signify at all. 

Compressed Extracts from a Letter addressed by Sir 
C. Napier to the Governor-General, touching the secret 
schemes of the Ameers and their women, 

9tb September I 1845 

I have traced a corrcapoadencc between Shore Mohamed 
(the Lion) and Shadad at Surat, and the channel is the 
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Ksaasaa <ji the ameerB, whieh is entirely governed by a 
man named Minsa Koosroo^ a very violent man. When 
going through the zenana m the fortress to give up the 
treasure there to the prize agents^ Mirza made all sorts of 
diflScolties — no blame to hun — to give time for the abs* 
traction of treasure by the departing ladies. He stepped 
every moment and began disputmg with the agents, and 
when an attending havildar said Come, come/^ and took 
Kooaroo by the arm but without violence, the latter seized 
Lieutenant-Colonel McPherson by the throat and tne^ 
to choke him. He was made a prisoner, and the Bombay 
Timee said I flogged Mm cruelly. I did not flog liim at 
all V 1 sent for him, and telling him such conduct would 
not do set him free agam. This adii]|pmtion was the only 
punishment he received ; but a sepoy ^emg McPherson 
so handled was gouig to pgat his bayonet mto Mirza and 
McPherson saved him. He was left by the ameers 
in charge of their mtngues, toge&er with Noor's widow 
Kurreem. She gave seven lacs to Nussecr for the war, 
and took, it is said, and was said at the time, siw lacs 
from the fortress I however refused to let her baggage 
be overhauled. 

From information, I have now arrested a slave named 
Mayboob In this^man^s secret box and a bag were found 
about 3,000 rupees in gold mohurs, with other articles — 
one a nch hilt of lapis lazuh belonging to the ameers. 
We also traced his intercourse with Shadad, and found 
m his box a letter from Shere Mohamed. Mayoob says 
the gold belonged to Mirza Koosroo, and he says it 
belongs to the ladies, who, we can have before 

through the same channel sent to Shadad 8,000 rupees, or 
some such sum. 1 have given all the money to the ladies. 
We found a quantity of the richest Cashmere shawls and 
silks, which there is little doubt were abstracted from the 
treasury of the ameers the Toshkhana!^ These I also 
gave back, as the washermen, on whom they were detected 
said they were presents from the ameers, and that was 
possible though not probable as the amount is so large 
One of these men had given his three daughters to 
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Nusseer Khan^ and the other^ a handsome man, is sup- 
posed to have been Shadad’s. ***** 
I thought it right to return the articles as not becoming 
ii^ government to doutit the generosity of their highnesses 
foT stu:h favours, or to ^ into an examination of such 
matters. 

H^e cort^ondence bf Shere Mohamed with the ex- 
ameer Shadadis another affair. By all Ihear the latter lives 
quite familiarly with the officers and is under no restraint 
^fhatever. I have written to Sir G. Arthur about this, 
because we should have mischief if this villain is allowed 
to lay his trdn. I wish he was removed to Bengal, where 
he would be properly watched and out of reach ; and as 
Mina Keosroo was, a Persian slave I think it would be 
wise to send h»i to the ameers. The ladies flatly refuse 
to leave Scmde and will contimie to intngue, and if I take 
the least stq> to prevent it no terms wiU be bad enough 
to describe me^ Somp other information, crossing upon 
that which led to what I have discovered, makes me fear 
All Moorad is not going on right. I do not think he is 
doing any actual imschief, but I suspect he is carrying on 
some correspondence with people to the west. He is 
watdied and I shall give him advice, if I And cacuse, and 
plain speaking steadies him for a short time. But he 
has got some bad counsellors, who are not fhends to the 
Feringhees on religious grounds. 

I hope it will be practicable to put Shadad in some 
fortress in Bengal ; it is not good to keep him m a presi- 
dency where all but the governor himself, think and tell 
him he is a mkrrtyr, and not a felon. 

There does not appear the remotest symptom of any 
jagh<^^dar8, much less of the people, havmg been mixed up 
with these thmgs ; indeed from first to last it has been 
clear they never hked the ameers nor cared whether they 
wqre dethroned or hanged. The Semdees and Hmdoos 
hated them, and the Beloochees were indifferent. Every 
Beloochee looked to the immediate chief of his tribe, 
and those chiefs thinking our object was to despoil them 
fought: finding this erroneous they are qmte satisfied’ 
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This as far as we strangers can judge s^ms to lie r^|^ 

state of the case^ and it is the opinion of , all the jSj^peftnB 
in l^cipde^ ff we axe ^imn^ t^e Ifelooclie^s m^st be t^e 
idost ’ W^rt conspirators to deceive both ui^ ^d th^ 
Hindoos The hill campaign was a strong fest. T^e 
Punjapb war^ if it l^es pl^c^^ will be another and a 
stronger one. 


XVI. 

Letteru to the Widow of the Ameer Noor Mahomed. 

17th OdtobiilV 

I^apy/^You asked me to let you ^nd four mon to /the 
ex-ameer Sliadad^ and you said they wfce to besiv lettens 
and a 'tbw clothes which you speePfiedU 1 had reason to 
beheve you were also sending a large sum of money to the 
ameer. This very much surpn8C(| me^on three aooounts. 
Fust because you did not mention to me that you were 
sending money — secondly because you must be well aware 
that large sums of money are not allowed to bo sent to 
state , prisoners except through government — thirdly 1 
was surprised^ because^ not long ago you and the other 
ladies stated to mes that you were starving. Now lady^ 1 
had your men stopped, and the pohee found alargc sum of 
money m bars of gold and coins of gold and silver in their 
possession, which you were sending and winch 1 have 
ordei^^d to be safely returned to you, and also your letters 
unopened. As your instructions about the money, if such 
instructions they contain, may require to altered, your 
fresh letters, or those returned, shall be forwarded for 
you to tiie ameer, but no treasure riiall be sent to l|im 
except through, and with the knowledge 4)^ government. 

C. NAPtES;, fsrovemox. 

28th October, 1846. 

Madah, — I understand and approve of your feelmgs for 
your son. I did not object to your sending him money^ 
but to your sending money clandestinely, for it was epn- 
cealed m a bag of rice ; and to youi* telhng me you were 
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starvingi vhen in addition to the handsome allowanoe paid 
to you by the Honourable the East-India Company, you 
had means of sending laj^ sums constantly to the ameer 
Shaded ; for you know and I know it is not the first time. 
This money shall be sent to your son if the governor- 
general pleases, and if you wish I will ask his leave, but 1 
cannot allow mon^ to be sent in large quantities without 
the permission of the governor-general. The ameer is not 
kept in poverty, and allow me to say you know this per- 
fectly well ; and you also know, and all Hyderabad "knows, 
how the Enghsh general was to have been treated by your 
son had the former been so unfortunate as to fall into 
your son^s hands ! You know well Madam that I have 
always treated and 'shall always treat you and the other 
ladies with proper respect and honour, both because you 
are women and because you husbands and >ons are 
prisoners. Your sons are fed and protected by govern- 
ment, and 1 regret td be obliged to difier with a lady 
when she asserts what I know to be inaccurate. I cannot 
aUoi;^ the government I serve to be accused unjustly ; I 
do not know why your days are passed m distress, no one 
molests you, you have a handsome allowanoe from govern- 
ment, and you are not prisoners. You are free to go to 
your son if you choose. 1 am afraid tfiat the people about 
you cheat you and tell you falsehoods — and therefore I 
will have this letter delivered into your own hands. I 
have the honour to be with great respect. 

Madam, 

Yijur most obedient humble servant, 

C. Napier. 


XVII. 

Major-General Hunter touching the progress qf the Horse- 
mart at Sukkur, established under his superintendence 
by Sir C. Napier . 

I think I sent about 800 or 350 horses to Bengal — there 
was no doubt but 1,000 homes could have been got yearly. 
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after the lione-veiidero were aware that a sale could be 
effected at Sukkur : the demand m common years for the 
army tie¥er ^uld exceed that number, indeed 600 would 
1 Smcj be enough. For horse-artillery and European 
dragocms I paid 450 rupees eac& liorse^ aud they were 
most excellent. For light hcld-battenes I never gave 
above 300 for each horse, and they were the best adapted 
for that work of any I ever saw ; far superior to the under- 
sized stud-horses, which were much too light for gun- 
draught, and never could be put to use under the sam# 
sum that the fuU-sized horses cost. 

The supply would yearly have increased lioth in number 
and quahty, I am sure. The first year I got only suffi- 
cient to complete Foster^s Bombay bhttery; the second 
1 completely horsed Smith's battery and^thc Bundlecimd 
Legion, and tlie 7th Ben^ cavalry ; and eighty horses 
I sent up with the return troops to Hmdostan. I am so very 
fond of horses, and being well acquaifaited with the maimers 
and customs of the northern horse-dealers, I doubt not 
that 1 could have termed a capital horse-market at Suk]^ur, 
and had Lord EUenborough remamed governor-general 
there would have been a great trade into Sukkur. He 
caused many letters to be written to me on the subject, 
but after he went fiothing was done from Calcutta ; aud 
the assistance you gave me was m the tlurd jxar quite 
upset by on ordei from Colonel Benson, by the authority 
of Lord Hardmgc, desinng me to purchase no more horses 
for tlie Bengal army. You of course then directed only a 
sufficient number for the Bombay troops ^quartered m 
Semde. To my certain knowledge many of the horses 
that went fixim Sukkur, by merchants, to Bombay, were 
purchased at five and six hundred rupees each and sdht 
back to Sukkur for remounts, but that was before your 
time. No reason was ever assigned to me for giving up 
Sukkur as a mart, aud 1 am quite at a loss to know what 
cause there could have been for so doing. Certainly we 
had sufficient proof that the light field-battery, nine- 
pounders of the Bundlecund Legion, were respectably horsed 
entirely by Sukkur-purchased horses. I think I made over 
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seventy to Alphorts when he arrived^ to replace an equal 
number I was obliged to cast which he Imught from 
Hindostan;^ these went off without training in any way to 
harness, and performed a campaign of fifty-two days 
through the Bhoogtee hills, and not one of them died or 
was lamed. Mowatt^s troop it was that made the long 
march to the hills with me to Ooch.^^ — ^Note by Sir Charles 
Napier.) On our return to Sukkur, Captain Mowatt (now 
colonel) also wrote to me tliat all the horses he got for his 
*troop Were excellent. You may recollect my wntmg often 
to you of the sad complamts the horse-dealers made at 
none of their horses being purchased the last year, when 
they in hopes of a sale brought some 1,200 noble nags. 
It was a great nustake stopping that market ; no money 
was carried out of the country by those northern mer- 
chants, as what I paid them for horses they gave back 
for English or Indian doth and other articles. 


XVIII. 

The following observations by Captain Bathbome chief 
collector of Scinde confirmed by the comment of Mr 
Edwardes the civil magistrate at Simla, show one source 
of enormous profit to the Company by the conquest of 
Semde; and the results thus set forth as clearly prove 
the incapable baseness which still strives to injure Sir 
C. Napier, by misrepresentmg that conquest as a barren 
and expensivvi one. 

Observations by Captain Rathbome. 

Hyderabad, 30th July, 1850 

What Lord EUenborough says is true about the forty- 
two lacs increase on opium-passes. But he omits to take 
into account the Company's profits on the opium grown 
by itself in Bengal. It must be obvious, that the same 
circumstance (viz. the closing up every route) that has 
enabled it to levy 275 rupees more per chest on opium in 
transit from foreign territones, must have procured it a 
proportionate enhancement of price on the opium grown 
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Within its own. The price of Patna opium fof export to 
China must necessanly be very much affected by the price 
of the Malwa, which eventually meets it in the same 
market — ^it would be absurd to suppose speculators would 
buy opium at monopoly price froimthe Company in Bengal^ 
if they could get the Malwa opium at the mere cost of 
production and growers’ profit through Scinde. Tlie 
effect of Scinde being an open route was not felt in its 
full extent at the time, because for the last few years 
preceding the conquest the state of Scinde had bee^ 
adverse to its being used very largely as a route for so 
valuable a drug as opium is. Nor were the ameers-^cut 
off as they were by their institutions from air communi- 
cation with the civilized world — awsv*e of the advantage 
their country possessed m this respect.# But with peace 
would have come security, and with increased intercourse 
with us, knowledge ; and eventually, there can be no doubt, 
we should have had to compel tjiem by force to close 
the route, or m other words recur to the old story 
of war, or our opium revenue in India vmdd have been 
annihilated. 


Continuation of Observatione by the same 

• Hyderabad, 15th August, 1850 

With reference to opium I enclose a report of Sir John 
Hobhouse’s speech on Mr. Bright^s motion, which show^ 
the increase in the number of chests sold by the Com- 
pany of its own opium in the six years subsequent to the 
conquest of Scinde, and the actual amount sold. All this 
IS wholly independent of the opium on which passes have 
been granted, and in respect of which Lord EUenborough 
considers Scinde ought to be credited to the extents of 
forty-two lacs (£420,000) a year. 

When, as in the case of opium, government raises a 
revenue in two ways — one by charging an export-duty 
of 1,000 rupees (£100) a chest on the opium of every one 
else ; the other by" selling its own opium at public 
auction with the privilege of exporting duty free — ^it must 
be quite clear that in each case the amount of tax will be 

2 D 
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j«Mt tbe^wtaae^ ilicmgh in <me it aaramai the diapeof ]Mum^ 
dnty/and in the oQier that of monopoly profit to goYenu 
meat. < Por were it otherwise^ either the Cahnitta or the 
Mahratsradewoiddeeaae, No one would pay^OOmpees duty 
on Malwa opium in addition to the goyemment diarges 
ify duty and charges included^ he could get it dieaper in 
Calcutta. And on the other hand, no one would pay a 
higher cate to the monopolists in Calcutta than — duty and 
chaiges included — he could get opium from Malwa, 
hecaose the opium in each case, it must be home in 
mmd, is eventually Ur meet in the same market, that of 
Ciima. 

This bemg so, the same cause that has enabled the 
government to levy a higher duty by 275 rupees a chest 
on Malwa opimr, has in reality given that mcrease per 
chest on its own, if there have been no other causes 
leading to depress the price of opium while this was 
raising it. This will be visible in a clear rise of the price 
of opium per chest to that amount at the Calcutta rates ; 
but if there have been other depressing causes at work, 
and the actual sum paid per chest has fallen, the fall has 
not been in the monopoly profits but in the growers’ 
charges ; and the fsSl has still been less by that amount 
than it otherwise would have been. 

Allowing these data to be correct — and be they tested 
as they may they will prove so — ^there is m addition to 
the forty-two lacs (jS 420,000} increase on passes, allowed 
per annum by Lord EUenborough to be credited to Sdnde, 
the sum of 41,347,150 rupees, being 275 rupees increase 
per chest on 'xhe 150,426 chests of the Company’s own 
opium sold withm that period. This in English money 
ndV he in round numbers, /otir mUUons one hundred and 
thirty-four thousand pounds sterling I 

The proper person to comprehrad the value of Sdnde, 
taken in this light, would be a Spanish minister of finance, 
who has au instance before hk eyes in Gibraltar, of the 
loss of revenue to a country from an outlet for smuggling 
hd^ltatad^^erse possession. In regard ton drug like opinm, 
the only possible thing that could prevent the revenue 
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bemg utterlj rained by micb a circam8taQ€e> ^k»ld be the 
ignoraaoe of the barbarian bolder of povier over cm 
finances in this partietilar-^-an i^noniiioe that in these 
days of enlightenment both with Blacks and Whites neirar 
eonld last long. • 

I mark another passage wherein Sir J. Hobhouse takes 
credit for the amount expended on canals m Seinde! 
I must say it does seem a good joke, this perpetually twit-> 
ting us about the cost of the province, and then taking 
<a?edit for the principal item as a proof of the liberality 
generally of the Company's government. 


Comment on the above Statement by Mr. Edwardes^ CwU 
Magistrate at Simla. 

September 5th, 1851. 

I retunvyou with best thanks Captain Bathbome’s 
statement. I have studied it carefully and fully coincide 
in the correctness of his reasoning? 

1 have also submitted it for the judgment of our com- 
missioner of customs, one of the soundest financiers m the 
country, and he fully agrees with Captain Bathbome, that 
the increase he mentions may fairly be attributed to our 
holding possession of Scinde and closmg that formerly 
important outlet for contraband trade. 


XIX. 

• 

Notes by Mayor Beatson, on his Separate Operations, and 
March to blockade the Northern Entrance of Tmkkee, 
1845, written at the time. 

On the 20th of February 1846 I joined the camp of his 
excellency Sir Charles Napier, governor of Scinde, about 
two miles below Goojroo : I had with me a portion of the 
Bundlecnnd Legion, consisting of two mne-pounden^ a 
squadronrof eavnlry and the finst battalion of the infiantry 
of tibe legion. 


2 D 2 
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On the 2l8t Sir Charles directed me to take up a potation 
at Ooojroo which the enemy had left on the approach of 
Kis excellency's force * giving me two horse-artillery six- 
• pounders^ instead of my nincs^ which were considered too 
heavy for hill-work. • 

My position commanded both the pass from the west- 
ward, and the valley opening to the north of Goqjroo. 

- On the morning of my arrival I accompanied Captain 
Malet and Ali Moorad to the place where the road to 
Peyrah goes off to the left; but we saw nothing of the 
enemy. 

On the morning of the 23rd I went up the hills 
to the north-west of Goojroo, accompanied by Cap- 
tains Winter, Barry, and Hayes, with an escort of fifty 
sepoys. ft 

In a very difficult watercourse, nejar the top of the 
first range of hills, I found the remams of fires which 
must have been recenj-ly left, and also of one or two 
fires on the face of the hills ; but did not see a man. 

On the 24th we went to the top of the hills to the south- 
west bf Goqjroo ; after my return to camp, in the fore- 
noon, some of the Belooch horsemen made an attempt to 
carry off the camels at graze, but on being pursued, they 
made off by some of the numerous paths well known 
to them, but which we knew nothing of, and left the 
camels * — ^as yet I have not lost a single animal. 

On the 25th 1 went up the valley to the north of 
Goojroo, over a very rugged pass, and descended into the 
sandy bed of a nver, the only apparent entrance for 
which IS through a chasm about thirty feet wide, formed 
by perpendicular rocks on each side, of about two hun- 
dred feet in height, so regular is this chasm, that it 
looked as if a column of infantry had opened from its 
centre by subdivisions, closing fifteen paces outwards. 

One shot was fired from an inaccessible hill m the 
neighbourhood ; but we saw no person. 

Goojroo was an important post : the enemy had no 
choice but to force that or go into TrukkeC, and he chose 
the latter alternative, which enabled the general to finish 
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the war. It was clearly the enemy^s desire to avoid 
fighting from the firsts or he never would have allowed Sir 
Charles's force to go without opposition through passes 
where he might by rolling dowi^ rocks have destroyed th^ 
force without losing a man. 

I had at Goojroo a striking instance of the confidence 
which such a man as Sir Charl&s Napier inspires m all 
soldiers who serve under him ; — the exigencies of the ser- 
vice, caused by the crippled state of our camels, rendered it 
necessary that my men should be put on half-rations of 
unground wheat, and with only enough of even that for a 
few days when we took up our position at Goojroo ; but 
there was never a murmur from any man of the legion, and 
wlien we were sometimes reduced fo our last day's half- 
rations the feehng of every soldier was the general will not 
forget us * ” And true enough, he did not forget us , for as 
sure as the sun was about to disappear behind the Bclooch 
hills m the evening, a string of camels with supplies was 
seen ascending the pass, thus justifying the confidence of 
the soldiers that their general had not forgotten themi— and 
recollect, these soldiers generally were the high-caste men 
of Hmdostan — Rajpoots, Brahmins, and Mahomedans — 
the two former of whom would die rather than eat any- 
thing but grain. But the whole secret is, they had con- 
fidence m their general, and where soldiers have that 
they will do anything 

On the 2nd March I received orders from Sir Charles 
Napier to proceed with a field detachment from Goojroo 
to blockade the rear of Trukkee, while Ais excellency's 
force took up a position m front of that place. My 
instiuctions were to march if possible north-west from 
Goojroo to Lutt ; but I found the country impracticable 
for guns. I therefore descended the pass into the Deyrah 
plain, and skirted the hills till I came to Deolet Gorai " 
and then went due north through a very difficult pass 
into the Murrow plain, where I found Ah Moorad with 
his force encamped, and where I was joined by the volun- 
teers of her Majesty's 13th under Lieutenant John Barry, 
and the camel corps under Lieutenant Bruce . — ^tlie former 


See PlaL 2 
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Grotig]^ me a jtespatdi frem Sir ChlArleft dhectmg 

me" to aefc Mdependent of Ali Moorad in blockading Vbe 
nortti of Trokkee. On my arrival I informed tke ameer 
tbkt I slionld march hiE^inediately my rear-goard came 
thhmgh the pase ; on hearing vrlux^ he immediately stro^ 
hhr^tenltt^ ktti mcrved off in the diiecticHiof Tnikkee^ which 
he did ntt'hppeai^ to intend to do till he found that I was 
AetyrulihiMix) Wv6<m whether he did or not. The dday 
M' getting the rear of my force through the pass gave Ali 
llfoorad a few hours’ starts and enabled him to keep some 
males in front of me all day — ^the difficulties of the 
country frequently obliging me to dismount the Euro- 
peans from the camels to drag the guns up passes^ which 
the horses were found quite unequal to. 

An instance of (he tact and cunning of the Beloochees 
occurred on this march ; I was nding at the head of the 
column^ about dusk in the evenings when three horsemen 
with red turbans were* passed up from the rear of the 
column under an escort of the Bundlecund cavalry, they 
having represented themselves as Ah Moorad’s horsemen, 
come from Sir Charles Napier with orders for me to halt, 
as Beqar Khan had given himself up and the war was at 
an end. I asked them if they had brought me a letter 
from Sir Charles : this did not disconcert them in the 
least, and they at once replied that they had been sent on 
ahead, to give me the intelligence, and that others were 
following with the letter. Their story was so plausibly 
told, that I must confess I ^thought there was truth 
in it ; but at the same time 1 was too old a soldier to 
halt without written instructions to do so, after I had 
received Sir Charles’s positive orders to blockade the rear 
of Trukkee as soon as possible: I therefore told the 
three horsemen to go on to Ah Moorad, and I would con- 
tinue my march till the letter came from Sir Charles. 
On joinmg Ali Moorad next day I mentioned the mrcum- 
stance to him, when he immediately declared they must 
have been a party of the enemy who had tned to decrive 
me, as none of his men had come up with any message to 
him from the rear. » 
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I iQYut liere ooMition that tili& only Awl j wi g nirf y iig Wfck 
between Ali Moorad’s men nnd those qf the enen^ was 
that the formw wore red torbans, and the latter white, or 
green : — the Beloochees were too knowing not to 
advantage of this ; so the threeVho professed to Iniog me 
the orders to halt, had donned raf tnrbaas for the oopa» 
sion, thus the disgoise was complete as to diawjt andl 
must confess the rose was well phmned and skilfioUy 
carried out. Talleyrand could not have ke^his oount^ 
nance better, or told his story more pUimfely than fhe 
Beloochees did. The instructions I got firom.fife C|ur|es 
Napier were, on getting to the north of Trukkef^ to 
blockade the pass but not to attack the enemy wiUiout 
orders^, and to report to his excelldhcy every day. I did 
write and send off my reports evefy day; but 1 am 
inchned to bdheve that All Moorad played me false and 
did not forward my reports to Sir Charles, and I was 
obliged to trust to Ali Moorad to do so, as my men were 
totally nnacquamted with the country. After 1 had been 
several days m rear of Trukkee I sent a European officer 
with an escort, and a letter to Sir Charles, and I have 
reason to bdieve that was the first he received since I left 
Goojroo. I was subsequently confirmed m the bdief that 
Ah Moorad had hot forwarded my letters. 

After we had been some days in rear of Trukkee, I 
got impatient at seeing or hearmg nothing of the enemy, 
and also at receiving no intelligence of what was going on 
with Sir Charles’s force in front of Trukkee — I therefore 
determined to go some distance into Tjpikkee to recon- 
noitre. I told All Moorad of my intention^ and moved off 
to the right mto Trukkee at daybreak^ leaving the ameer 
with his force at the mouth of the pass : to my astonish- 
ment on my return I found that Aii Moorad had moved 
off with his whole force to the left, out of sight, and left 
the principal pass mto Trukkee, qmte open : this was not 
only a strange kind of co-operation, but it also crippled 
my subsequent movements by obhging me to leave a 
part of my force to guard that pass which AJi Moorad^s 
force had occupied. When 1 went mto Trukkee the ^th 
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March to iook out for some men 1 had seen cm ihe hiUs 
to the right (supposed to be part of the enemy^ which 
they turned out to be^ and 1 believe Becgar Khan was 
with them) on a triangular table-land^ it appeared from 
where we were, to us who were unacquainted with that 
difficult country, to^ inaccessible; and so it was every^ 
where, excepting by foot-paths, by which only one man 
could ascend , at a time — so that a few men at the 
top to roll down stones could have kept our army in 
dfeck. 

« In an endeavour to turn this position .to the right, in 
hopes of findmg a way to get up on the other side, one of 
my flanking parties consisting of a few of those danng 
soldiers, the volunteer^ of her Majesty’s 13th, ascended the 
apex of the tnangl^by a goat-path overhanging a tremen- 
dous precipice. The Beloochees had a breastwork on the 
table-land about twenty paces retired from the top of 
this path, belimd which were concealed about seventy 
men, who overwhelmed the small party of Europeans 
as soon as they got to the top ; first giving them a voDey 
with their matchlocks, and then attacking them sword m 
hand, killing several and dnving the others down the rock : 
the volunteers did all that men could do, and fought most 
gallanlly , but seventy against ten * the Vormer having all 
the advantage of position, while the latter were blown by 
the steep ascent and unexpected attack, were too great 
odds. One European drove his bayonet through the 
breast of a Belooch, but while so entangled, about a dozen 
swords flashed a)}Out his head, and he was of course cut to 
pieces * — ^the parties of volunteers under Lieutenant Barry 
and Lieutenant Darby, seeing their comrades engaged, 
immediately rushed to their assistance, but a deep chasm 
prevented their getting even to the bottom of the ascent ; 
all they could do was to open a fire from the opposite 
side ; but the distance was too great, the balls all falling 
short — their mariLs were afterwards seen on the rocks 
below the enemy’s position. 

The bravest of the brave could not have done more than 
tlicsc few men of her Mi^csty's voluntccrs~but they were 
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OTervlielmed m a positioii where their comradee coidd 
gire them no aaeistance — and eren after I ooUected all 
my detached parties we could find no practicable way of 
getting at the enemy^a position on the triangular table- 
land. We afterwards found there was a path on the 
opposite side^ but our men being unacqnamted with the 
country we did not discover the path till too late. 

Early next mormng I got a note from Captain Curling 
informing me that Beegar Khan had surrendered. I there- 
fore suspended operations. I also got a letter from Coloifbl 
TVushard, mentioning that the enemy had agreed to sur- 
render and that the war was at an end. 

On regoining Sir Charles Napier at Shahpoor^ his excel- 
lency did me the honour to appoinlf me to the commajid 
of Shikarpoore and of the Ime of fronfler outposts^ as far 
as the Larkaana river to the souths and Shahpoor to the 
northward. 

1 was subsequently also appointed by Sir Charles 
Napier to be president of the mibtary commission for the 
trial of all serious criminal cases at Shikarpoore^ and on 
the frontier. The Calcutta Remew, for September *1850, 
says. Major Jacob was left in command of the frontier. 
This 18 a mistake — ^Major Jacob did not succeed to the 
command of the frontier till 1846 after the Bundlecund 
Legion left it. 

Note , — ^The position on which the Beloochees killed 
the men of the volunteers was such as the other 
men, who had been through the campaigns of Aff- 
ghanistan, declared they )iad never seen anything at 
all to compare to in that country — "My eye what a 
place was their exclamation. It was an almost per- 
pendicular rock to be ascended by a footpath, on which 
only one man could go up at a time — and supposing 
the enemy to let them get up unmolested to the top, 
there was not room for more than ten men to form m 
front of a breastwork capable of containing a hundred 
men, with the rear open and remforccraent constantly 
coming up from the base of the triangular table-land*^ 
besides which from the width of the ravine no musketry 
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fire was of any use in coyering the advance of an attack* 
ing party^ which would thus have had to ascend by single 
men as before descnbed in the face of a strongly-posted 
enemy. This the Beloochees were no doubt well aware 
of^ and seeing that the few men of the volunteers were 
separated from the rest 6f their parly by one of those 
diiasms so common in tibat country^ tb^ i^owed them to 
ascend the precipice unopposed till they had got them on 
the top in front of their breastwork^ where thiy expected 
them to be an easy prey, which th^ were iiot<**-for 
the Europeans fought like devils, and slew more than 
their own number of the Bdoochees before thqr were 
overpowered. 

The gentlemen of the pipeclay school will probably ask 
why was this flanking party so far separated from the 
main column, and where were the connecting files I My 
answer is. You were never in Trukkee or yon would 
not ask : — ^it is there quite impossible to keep either dis- 
tances or communication. 1 have seen an officer, whom 
I knew to be a gallant fellow under the enemy^s fire, 
lose his head on the ledge of a rock overhanging a pre- 
cipice, so that several soldiers were obliged to help him 
across. I have seen others caught hf' the feet between 
two rocks, and several men required to extricate them, 
with the loss of their shoes : — ^if this will not explam to 
the martinet why distances and commumcation were not 
kept, 1 have nothmg left for it but to recommend him to 
'^try Trukkee." 

In 1846 came the first Pimjaub war ; and there never 
would have been a second had Sir Charles Napier’s plan 
of operations been earned out : — ^that it would have been 
earned out successfully, it is only necessary to mention 
that Sir Charles himself would have taken command of 
the force to march to Deyrah Ghazee Khan and thence to 
Mooltan. Such a move would have as efiectually settied 
the Punjaub in 1846 as Semde was settled by the battibes 
of Meeanee and Hyderabad. 
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XX. 

The following letters properly belong to the History of 
the Conquest of Scinde, but having been obtained since the 
publication of that work^ are inserted here. 

The question as to whether Boostum^s cession was^ or 
was not voluntary^ has been decided by the annexed letter 
from that ameer^ written to his son at the time, but only 
produced in 1850 m consequence of an official inquiry 
instituted as to All Moorad^s conduct : it disposes com- 
pletely and peremptorily of all the falsehoods pubhshed on 
the subject by the ameers and by theii^English coadjutors 
and bewailers. * 

Meer Roostum Khan to his Son J^eer Mahomed Hussain, 
Dated 17th Zekaght, 1258, — ^20th Dec., A D. 1842. 

[After compliments ] According to the written^ direc- 
tions of the general (Sir C. Napier) I came with Meer 
Ah Morad to Dejce Kagote. The meer above mentioned 
said to me^ '' Give me the Puggree and your lands^ and 
I will arrange matters with the Bntish.^^ By the persuasion 
of this AU Morad Khan, I ceded my lands to Mm, but 
your lands, or your brother's, or those of the sons of Meer 
Mobarick Khan, I have not ceded to him nor have I ceded 
the districts north ofRoree, An agreement to the effect 
that he will not interfere with those la^ds^ I got in the 
handwriting of Peer Ally Gohur and sealed by Meer Ali 
Morad, a copy of which 1 send with this letter for you 
to read. • 

Bemain in contentment on your lands, for your districts, 
those of your brothers, or of the heirs of Meer Mobarick 
Khan (according to the agreement I formerly wrote for 
you) will remain as was written then, and Meer Ah 
Morad cannot interfere in this matter. 

Dey Kmgree and Badshapore I have given to Peer AUy 
Gohur m perpetuity ; it is for you also to agree to it. My 
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expenses and those of my household are to be defrayed by 
Meer Ah Morad. 

(True translation.) 

(Signed), Jn. Yoxtnghusband, 

Lieutenant of Scinde Pohce. 

Sukkur, Mh May, 1850, 

The letter of which the above is a translation was given 
to me by Meer Mahomed Hussam.^ It bears the seal of 
Mger Boostum. 

(Signed) Jn. Younghusband. 


Letter from Sir C, Napier to Sir Jasper Ntchofls, Com- 
mander-in-Cktef %n' reply to the lattefs Ceneures on the 
Conduct of the Operations m Scinde, 

' 25th June, 1843 

I have just had the honour to receive your excellency's 
note of the 9th of Maroh^ in which you observe, But I 
see you made that an arduous struggle, which might have 
been an easy success had you detained the 4\st regiment 
and s<kne part of Colonel Wallaces detachment,^* 

This IS a serious charge against me. Whether you will 
think it justly grounded, or not, when you hear my 
defence, 1 cannot say ; but you will 1 aih sure excuse my 
desire to stand higher in your opimon as an officer than 
I appear to do. 

To begin with the 41st. Versed as your excellency is 
in Indian warfare, I need not tell you that a European 
regiment cannot march, especially in hot weather, without 
carnage!* The 41st had none. They were on the 
Indus in boats. I had not and could not obtain sufficient 
carriage” for the force I had with me, much less could 
I assist the 4lBt. The want of carriage obliged me to 
leave the 8th native infantry at Roree. The 41st must 
have joined me, if they could have joined me at all, 
without carnage for sick; for ammunition; for water, 
for tents; for provisions. How could they have joined 
me? Impossible! 

* The son of Meer Roobiuni. 
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But this was not all^ though sufficient. U{^ to the 15th 
the ameers of Hyderabad had loudly declared their perfect 
submission to the will of the British government — ^they 
disclaimed all union with the ameers of Kyrepore. The 
latter had not on army that mjr force was not fully equal 
to cope with ; and the governor-general and the govern- 
ment of Bombay had reiterated their positive orders to 
me to have the 4l8t ready to embark at Kurrachee on 
the 20th of February. I knew the cause of their anxiety^ 
and that it was very important the 41st should embqrk 
the 20th. Was it for me in January^ when all the ameers 
had declared their acceptance of the new treaty, to write 
to Sukkur m the face of superior authority and order the 
41st to halt? Not to join my forge, for that was impos- 
sible, but to halt ’ I suspect the goveiyor-general and the 
government of Bombay would not have been much satis- 
fied with my conduct had I done so. The 41st therefore 
amved at Sukkur on the 4th ^of February and found 
orders instantly to proceed on its voyage, and it passed 
Hyderabad the 10th February, five days before the 
ameers declared war, and when Major Outrasn, an 
accredited agent of mine, was by their own invitation 
living in their capital, and assuring me of their earnest 
desire for peace-v-he bemg the person supposed to know 
more of Scinde than other Englishmen, and more of the 
ameers individually and personally. 

On the day of the action the 41st were at Kurrachee. 
I being mland and my letters constantly intercepted could 
not know where the 41stf was, except that it was some- 
where on the Indus, that is soniewheft or other on a 
range of three hundred miles * 1 did not hear of its amval 
at Sukkur till it was past my reach had I supposed 
it was required, which I did not, how could 1 suppose so? 
By reference to my journal I find that on the 18th 
February, being then at Syndabad, I received no less than 
two expresses from Major Outram to say and impress 
upon me that there were ^^no armed men at Hyderabad ^ U ” 
At that moment however the town was JuUj and 25,862 
men were m position at Meeanee, six miles off I short 
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mOeS) for the battle was seen from the iraUs. I tldiik 
after the "above statement jonr excellency wiU acquit me 
of having had the power to reinforoe my army with the 
4l8t regiment ; bat this and more shall become public if 
any inquiry be necessary. # 

Now for the second part of your excellency’s charge, 
viz. that I might have had an easy success, had some part 
of CoUmei Wallaces detachment been with me. 

In the first place the whole brigade under Colonel 
'Vi^aoc, as far as I recollect, and my memory is 
tolerably strong, could not turn out fifteen hundred rank- 
and-file : it must therefore have been a large portion to 
have made the battle of Mceanee an easy success. How- 
ever, say I had five^ hundred; assuredly that number 
would not have chf^nged the character of the engagement. 
It would have brought a larger force of the enemy into 
action very possibly, and consequently both their loss and 
ours would have been greater in that proportion; but 
the action would not have been an easy success.” No I 
nor an easier suecess. But what excuse had I to weaken 
WallaGe, who was apparently, at the time we divided, m 
more danger than I was ? He was about to seize an 
extensive district, and if any resistance were to be made 
assuredly there it might have been expected. 

Supposing me to have made the mihtary error of 
sending a feeble force to execute what was expected to be 
a perilous operation, and that I had brought a thousand 
men down with me to the south, what would have been 
the result? Water was everywhere scarce, and often- 
times I had scarcely sufficient for the small force with 
me. Had I had the Bengal column also, or a large 
portion of it, I must have marched in two columns, with 
the interval of a day between them to let the wdls fill 
after being emptied by the first column. The result 
would have been, that I should have been unable to have 
given battle till the 19th of February, before which 10,000 
Chandians under Wullee Chandia — 7,000 under Meer 
Mohamed Hussain and 10,000 under Shere Mohamed 
would have joined the troops at Meeanee I When the 
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vietory was decided all these were witiiin ifa: or eight 
hours of the field of battle — an additional 1^000 on mj 
side^ an additional 27flOO on that of the enemy would 
not have rendered my success more ** 

Your excellency will say that these things were not 
known to me at Boree when I first marched south. All 
were not^ but enough were ; 1^ 1 knew there was a great 
want of water. 2°. I knew I could carry spare provisions 
with me if the country refused %upphes^ but I should not 
have had carnage for this if the Bengal column was wi^ 
me. The additional baggage would have been nearly as 
large as our own baggage^ and all the wells would have 
been drunk dry. The Bengals had carnage for their 
baggage^ but not for additional water and spare provisions 
independent of wells and of their bazaaj|^ 

Suppose I could have conveniently brought down the 
Bengal troops^ and left the north unguarded. Still men 
are not prophets. The ameers of Hyderabad were at 
peace with us — was marching a^nst those of Kyrepore. 
The latter had not 10^000 men^ I wanted no increase of 
numbers to encomiter them; nor did any man beheve 
they mtended to fight: nor the ameers of Hyderabad 
neither. Even on the 12th of February^ Major Outram^ 
then m Hyderab^^ wrote me two letters assuring me the 
ameers of Kyreporc and Hyderabad had not a single 
soldier. So httle did he then even apprehend hostilities. 

The Belooch army suddenly assembled^ as if by magic ! 
I saw nothing but disgrace and destruction in an attempt 
to retreat^ and I at once cesolved to attack^ confident in 
the courage of the soldiers. My confidence was not mis- 
placed ; neither will it now I hope^ when 1 trust this letter 
will satisfy you that I brought every man mto action that 
was at my disposal. * 

(Signed) C. J. Napier. 
Lieutenant-General Sir Jasper Nicholls^ 
Commander-in-Chief. 







